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PREFATORY NOTE. 



Hie Book of the Home is intended to fonn a complete work of 
reference on all subjects connected with household management. 
No efl'orta have been spared to ensure that every matter bearing 
upon the Home and Home Life shall receive full and sufficient 
treatment, and tiiat the information given shall be reliable and in 
the best sense of the plirase up-to-date. 

With this object in view each section has been entrusted to a 
writer whose special knowledge of the subject has been amply 
proved by former work. The hundred and more contributors are 
all specialists entitled to speak with the highest authority on their 
several subjects. 

, The contents of 7%e Book of the Home may be grouped under 
four principal heads. Tlie first deals with the House, and everything 

• appertaining to it; -the second with the everyday routine of the 
Household; the third with out-door duties, occupations and amuse- 
ments, including .social relations and the subject of dress; while the 
fourth gives sound systematic and practical counsel on the manage- 
ment of children from their earliest infancy to the time when they 

• are started in life on their own account. 

It is hoped that The Book of the Home will prove an indis- 
pensable ally to the young bride and the novice in household 
management, as well as an invaluable work of reference to the 
more experienced. 
.« The Editor takes this opportunity of thanking the contributors, 

literary and artistic, who have so efficiently seconded his eiforts to 
ensiire the completeness and accuracy of the work. 
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THE CHOICE OF A HOUSE. 



Country and Town Houses.— Town, cotmtiy, and suburbs have each 
their special advantages and disadvantages as places of permaneut resi- 
dence. These should be carefully studied when the choice of a house is 
under consideration. 

In the country the air is purer and the surroundings are quieter than 
in the town. Rents, taxes, and wages are lower; milk, butter, eggs, poultry, 
and vegetables are sometimes, but not always, cheaper. The washing-biU 
is less, and the labour of house-cleaning lighter than in cities, where the 
atmosphere is charged with the smoke of many chimneys. There is not 
the same temptation to spend money when shops are few and theatres not 
within easy reach. On the other hand, rural life is dull for those who 
do not care for rural pursuits, and have no particular appreciation of the 
charms of nature. Country houses are not infrequently damp; they are 
apt to be bleak in winter; water is often scarce and bad, and drain^e 
defective. Meat is generally more expensive in the country than in towns, 
because there is little competition among butchers and foreign meat can 
seldom be procured. Groceries are much dearer at village shops, and are 
often poor in quality. If the income-earner's occupation is in the city the 
cost of travelling to and fro may more than counterbalance the advantage 
of the lower country rent, to say nothing of the wear and tear caused to 
health by frequent travelling. 

Before making an offer for a house in the country enquire carefully the 
distance from the church, from the nearest doctor, from the post-office and 
telegraph-office, from the railway-station, from shops, and from a good 
school. The amount of rates and taxes, and whether they are likely to 
increase, are other points which should not be neglected. 

Though rents are dearer in towns the necessaries of life are generally 
cheaper. One is more in touch with the world than in the country. In 
a large town people of all shades of opinion can find congenial companions, 
and owing to the prevalence of libi-aries, they need never be at a loss for 
reading. The chief disadvantage of a ci"owded neighbourhood is the rent. 
It is very difficult to get a small cheap house in a nice locality in a town. 
Then there is the important question of fresh air and exercise. To enjoy 
a game of golf or cricket, or even a good walk, a journey has generally to 
be taken by omnibus or train, and this, of course, costs money. 

Suburban Houses. — A suburb, being intermediate between town and 
country, usually shares the advantages and disadvantages ot both. Rents 
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&re higlier than they are in the latter, and lower than in the former. At 
the same time, when considenng this question, those who have to travel 

da-ily to a town must bear in mind tlie ©xpeiiwi of the journey, whether 
"by trora-cAT, omnibtw. or rail. 'I*he cost of living depends a good deal 
upon locality. In suhurhs inhabited chiefly by well-to-do people it id apt 
to be high, but in other diMtricts it is sonifttimea verj- low indeed. For the 
local shops make it tlieir buaincws to cater for the particular claas rcitidcnt 
in the neighbourhood, and also have to compete with enterprising town 
firma who Hnd it profitable to serve suburban customers. The competition 
naturally tendH to keep down prices. 

Id many suburlw there in no lack of social intercourse. Where there 
are plenty of neighbour, not too exclufiivc, one CJin chix>so one's own 
friends, and the task is rendered eiLsirr by the many opportunitiea for 
meeting which exist, There are usually clubs for lawn-tennis, cricket, 
football, cycling, and golf; while for the musical, glee elubn offer a pleasant 
way of upending the evening. It iu true that around London suburban 
liouw-'S are often small and badly constructed, but they are better in other 
{wrta of the country. And the intending tenant *» ho tukeK the trouble to 
(stuily the subject carefully iM'forehand, viill genetally niaiiHge to lind what 
Hoitfl him. It is ignorance alone that enables the jeny-builder to thrive. 

Detached and Semi-detached Houses. — In selecting a house careful 
inquiry ahould always be made about the neigliboufs next door. If they 
happen to be a large unruly family, they raay cause much annoyance. If 
they are very musical, thn constant practising, eaaily hoard thi-ough thin 
walls, may be more distres-sing than can he imagined by those who have not 
been tortured by it. At close quarters people are pi'rtcticjUly at the mercy 
of their neighbours; it behoves them to make sure lieforchand what they 
may expect. 

The rentH of detaeht-d and .senii-di'taclied boum-s are, of courKe, higher 
than those of house.n in a raw. Tlu' gai-dens almost invariahly attached 
to the former arc another source of exi^nse. PfOple sometimes tliink the 
increaacd rent will be made up by the sujiply of fruit and vegetablea. 
This idea i.<* Uftually ermneouH. Tin; w^geH of a gardener and the cost of 
manure, plants, and implements often makL* home-pi'orluced vegt-tablew 
more expensive than tln^isi- l>iiught In a shop. 

Flats.— The prineipal advantage of flats, and the one that h:i^ prulmbjy 
rendered them bo popular, is that they require fewer servaiita than docs 
a house. In fact, man}' people living in Hinall flats dispense with servants 
altogether, and only have a woman in for a few lioura in the morning to do 
the work. Families that could not do without three or four servants in a 
house can manage with one or two in a flat. 

Flats are popularly siipposetl to lie cheaper than houses, but in good 
neighbourhoods in London their renta are very high indeed. There are 
generally "extrna" added on to thr> rent, such na lighting the atairs, key to 
the little lawn attached to the buildings, tips to the porter, and so ou. The 
extent of these "oxtraa" should he infjuired into befurelmad. 
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The fact that there is often no need to go up and down-stairs is a great 
inducement to many people to take a flat; they should, however, remember 
that ground and first-floor flats are very dear, the cheaper ones being up a 
great many flights of stairs. In many of the new mansions where the rents 
are comparatively low there are no passenger-lifts, and the advantage of not 
having to go upstairs to the bedroom is quite overweighed by having to 
climb up and down a hundred steps on going out of or coming into the fiat. 
In the new cheaply-built mansions little attention is paid to the exclusion of 
neighbours' noise. They are built to return a certain per cent, and it does 
not pay to construct sound-proof floors, which are costly. People who are 
irritated by piano-playing should remember this fact. It is becoming the 
practice to advertise a couple of unfurnished floors in an ordinary house as 
a " flat " or a " maisonnette ", and people are often deluded into long 
journeys by this means. A real " flat " is, of course, quite a different thin^" 
as it is entirely self-contained. 

Newly-built Houses. — Above all, in the choice of a house, avoid one 
that is only just built. Many deaths and a vast amount of illness have 
been caused by hurrying to take possession before the walls are thoroughly 
dry. A good test — though, unfortunately, it can seldom be applied until 
the question of tenancy has been actually settled — is to light fires, shut 
windows and doors, and place a few cheap mirrors in the rooms. After 
some time the mirrors will be dim if damp has been drawn from the walls 
by the heat. If any articles of steel, such as knives or fire-irons, are left 
about they will soon become rusty. 



SITUATION. 

Soil. — There are two requirements without which the most attractive 
house should be unhesitatingly rejected. It should be well built and situ- 
ated on healthy soil. If on unwholesome soil, flimsily built, and insanitary 
in its construction, it will be found a very dear home, be the rent what it 
may. Though little may be paid to the landlord, a great deal will pro- 
bably be paid to the doctor. The soil has very great influence on the 
health of the inhabitants. This is an important matter to bear in mind 
when contemplating purchase or a long lease. The late Dr. Farkes attri- 
buted to emanations from the soil attacks of cholera, dysentery, paroxysmal 
fevers, typhoid and various forms of remittent fevers; and damp soils are 
the frequent cause of rheumatism and of diseases of the respiratory oigans. 

The two principal dangers connected with soils are ground-water and 
ground-air. In low-lying districts the former often rises to within a foot 
or two of the snr&Ke, and in many other districts it fluctuates very con- 
siderably on account of rainfall and other atmospheric conditions. Above 
the level of the ground-water, the pores of the soil are filled with air, which 
is often heavily charged witk moisture, and with offensive gases from 
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le«kin^ drains and gns-pipes, from cess-pools, and trom decAymg vegetable 
matter. Every rise of ground-water forces this polluted air upwards, and. 
nnlesB special precautions have: been taken, the air is driven into tlie houaen 
sbove. In cold weather especially, the same upward tuovenn*nt aliw occurs 
in ill -constructed houses, — although on a much snialk-r scale. — in con- 
sequence of tlw vary- 
ing pressure of the air 
within and wttliuut the 
housu. Town-houses are 
particularly liable to 
polUitiou with jrrouud- 
air, aw the paving of the 
ailja<?t>iit stitfts and 
yflr<ls is \isualiy made 
OS imiH-rviou-s aw pos- 
sible. Thi: only preven- 
tive consista in cover- 
ing the whole siN- of a 
liouMj with an imper- 
vious layer of concrete 
ami asyilmlt, as »l)UTrn 
at n and c in tig. 1. 
" Marie earth ", as it 
ifl called, w much to be dremled as a soil on which tn build human hnbi- 
tationR. It is " made " by filling np hollow plucta with rubbish — olVn the 
decaying refiiEte of dtist-bins. Such itfuKc ci>Titains n largf^ amount of 
organic matter, during the slow putrt.- faction of which luixious giinrs are 
generated, and aa gaseH of all kinds readily Hud their way tbrougli the soil, 
they are soon driven up into the house tliat stands over them. Rubbinh 
should be exposed for at least two or three yeai*s to the air und sunlight 
Liefore it is in any way safe to build upon. It is an unfortunate fact that 
sometimes good matenal, such as sand or gravel, has been dug out and 
sold, the apace that it occupied Wing tilled with rnbliish, ami mi this 
foundation houses ha%'e been built, the tenants Ixlieviug theiuselves to be 
living on gravel soiL 

After "made earth" tlie worst soil is *itiff clay, lieeause it retains and 
holds HO much water that it is always ilanip, I'rolVssor De Chaiunont 
says, " perhaps the worat cojnbination is a shallow layer of giiivel or sand, 
with stiff clay lieneath"; thi* reason, of course, being that the water dmiiis 
through the pei*viouH gravel and is n^tained in the imi>erviouN clay. A 
pervious soil, such as gravel, chalk, or sand, if of Bufficient depth, is the 
beat on which to build (fig. 2), 

The dangers to health from living on damp or uiidrained land aiv 
sometimes not fully realized. Many people think that rheumatism is the 
chief, if not the only, evil to be feared frtHn dBiiip. but it is un-rely one. 
and by no meam^ the worst. It has been must conclusively provt^i^ both ii» 
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England and AoMOCa, tfmt phtbiHiH, a^te, cruup, dysentery, and other 
diseases are frequently caused by residence on dainp soil. The duath-rat«s 
l"rotn consiiiiiption in a nuitibor of towns have been reduced one-half by 
pn)]M,T di-ttinoge of the »ub8oi]. Coughs onil colds are prevalent among 
dwellei*s on clay. In long ■continued drought, too, clay is apt to crack so 
as to cau»t! deep fissurcA which may seriously endanger the i'uundatiuns of 
badly-constnictod houRes. 

It is obviously inipoHfiible in an overcrowded country like ours to pro- 
vide a porouH »ito for every house that is built, but when the soil happens 
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to be heavy and wet it can be greatly impi-overl by subBoi! drainiige. 
Open-jointed pipes, or siiiall drains built with stones or bricks, help to dry 
it, if they are laid at a slope beneath the surface. Tliey should never, 
however, run directly into a cess-pool or sewer. Trees. «hrii}>s, aud even 
grass are valuable as water consnioerH. They also cleanse tlu' soil by using 
np much of ita organic matter, which, tliougli nutritious for plant life, may 
IfR^ pL-rnicttiuH for limiiau life. The great ivjKits of large trees are very helpful 
in driiikiug up the ground-water. Eucalyptus, and uiany other plants — 
even common sun-flowcra, which will thrive anywherei — have a specially 
valuable inllnenee in drying and cleansing the soil. 

BesidL's these piUliatives, however, a solid ground-layer of good concrete 
mode with Portland cement, not lime, and finished with neat cement or 
(preferably) asphalt, must be laid under the whole of the basetnent. as 
shown in tig. 1, in order to prevent damp and ground-air from rising into 
the honse. A damp-proof course — that is, a course of glazed stfjiiewaro, 
slates, asphalt, or other impervious substance — inserted in the brickwork 
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about a foot above the ground-level will prevent damp from rising into 
the wal]« above. The ground-layer and the damp-proof course should be 
laid during tKe conatniction of the house; they can only be insei-ted after- 
wordfi at very great trouble and expense. Bnsement rooms which are 
intended for regular occupation, and tho floors of which are bolow the 
surface of the external ground, should l>e surrounded with an open area, as 
ahown in fig. 1, in order that the walls may be kept dry. 

If in doubt as to the nature of the soil, it is beat to consult the medical 
officer of health of the district, or the Hur\'eyor to the local district or county 
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yiB, 3.— "At|K.'*t t-'miiiipiu 

Th^ [llnsTiim il»iiTi Uie nnnrtal chArai-lcritlln iif ttie wlnil* bl-i'vliiii trnn^ Uir dlU'Crcnt (wilot' ut ths 
eompiut, ami ..I llir- wr>(h<-i wKnli uiiy lip cs pec ted while they prt-»iil I Thus. S W. wliidH«r««i:ncnLtlr 
lHrlil4^niii> III till* cnunlrf, liriiiii'iiu >>il>i >i<<l lio'it. 

On (be aUI In Uie ci(<iitTg is ■liiiwii thi> Iriistli ot (lie diiy (Cruin lunrlM lo »inMt) at U1il(ummcr, ftt 
tliv EqiiliioiM, anil hL <lirliirrhii* Tliu* ll kIII Iif uh'ii llicl n liouie fsrln(( Miitli hu tlia gn'otnt aniEiiint 
vrdiiiihlne all tin.- jcnrruiitiil. 

council. With regard to- London, an explanatory geologiral map at the 
Oeolojtrical Museum. Jonnyn Street, cnn be coiiHiiltt^d without ft-e. 

Elevation. — Low-lying piaceH should, if possible, be avoided, especially 
when above thorn lies a graveyard, from which tho drainage is very 
dangerous. ITigh ground. unl<'.sH expowtd tcK> much to winli-i- Htonns, is 
generally much to be prt^ferred to a luwor situation, but if a house is so 
cKwe to a hillside aa to prevent the access of air at the back it will 
assuri'dly lie damp, 

Aspect. — •' A damp house iis a deadly house " is a good aphorism for the 
houac-hunter to fix in his nieuiory. If it is dark as well as damp it will bo 
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doubly deadly. "Live on the sunny side of the street, where the doctor 
never comes", is an old Baying. It has often been remarked in hospitals that 
the patients on the sunny side recover more rapidly than those in the wards 
facing north. BacteriologiBts have proved that sunlight is a powerful 
destroyer of disease-germs. A house facing south-west or south-east will be 
found much healthier than one facing due north; as it is also warmer, less 
fuel is required for heating purposes (fig. 3). 

SurroundinglS. — Gloomy surroundings are very depressing. Everything 
diat is good for the spirits is good for the health; therefore a cheerful 
outlook is important Although, as already said, trees are valuable for 
drying and cleaning the soil, they should not grow so close to the house as 
to shut out tight and air from the windows; if they do this they will 
make it damp. 

Importance of Nice Nelg'hboups.— Before taking a house, especially 
on lease or long agreement, it is very necessary to know something about 
the residents in the vicinity; for if the world is small, it is so only for those 
with money and leisure to move about. People with limited means must 
make their friends in their immediate neighbourhood. For this reason, 
too, it is unwise to settle in any place permanently without introductions. 
Elnglish society is notoriously exclusive, though perhaps less so than it used 
to be, and a long period of isolation is apt to be the lot of any family that 
comes without credentials of some sort. 

It is very desirable to enquire into the antecedents of the house and 
its last occupants. If they have been objectionable people this may cause 
prejudice against their successors. The idea that because one tenant has 
zxm away in debt the next may do the same, seems irrational enough, yet 
it has to be reckoned with. Such enquiries are also important from a 
hygienic point of view. If the former occupants suffered often from illness 
— sore throats or diphtheria for example — it may be safely inferred that 
the drains are in a bad state. 



SANITARY CONSIDERATIONS. 

Sanitary Conditions. — Though, no doubt, it needs a properly qualified 
person to decide whether the sanitary conditions are perfectly satisfactory, 
many of the points which make the chief difference between a healthy and 
an unhealthy house are quite easily comprehended by anyone of ordinary 
intelligence. First of all, it must be borne in mind that the air from drains 
is, even in the smallest quantities, always deleterious, and in large quantities 
very dangerous indeed. To have all impurities carried outeide, and at the 
same time to prevent the air from the sewer or cess-pool from getting inside, 
is the end and aim of a sanitary drainage system. 

The first thing to make sure of when choosing a house is that its 
drainage accomplishes this object. No matter how desirable it may be in 
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tarn aooK or tbx uun, 

if tiB dnitMgv Hyvteni w defective, it sboold not he taken 
The woultl-be boonholder ftboald always 
a up p ikJ with a pUu uf the dnins. and sliould inspect all 
TW BWii importaiit pointM to oboenre are:— 

the drftim run ander tbe hotiae. A plan of the drains 
viD dtow thb •! voce. If thejr do, as b pcrhape eometini(« inevitable in 
A town, tbey ifaoatd be of iroo. or properly coocreted around. A leak 
wmitt the V^M: Itan frefjuently boen the cause of fatal illncs;^ 

<I> Wbelbcr tbe W.C. i» in the middle of the house. It w often found 
in thw dangerous pofdtioa in old boutwa The best situaticHi for the doaet 
is in a pn>j»«ting wing, connected! wiili tbe main building by a short posaige 
vith wijt'i<)WN on eadi Hidif ro that a crorw ventilation can be establiHliMl, 
as ehoiim in Plate L If this is not pi^iiible, it ahould have at least one 
CKlemal wall, with a large window, and with gmtes for ventilatimi. Tho 
■Wre lif^it and air that enter the better. It should be diviiled from a 
living rtxim. not by a partition, but by a solid wall. 

i^t Wbi-thtr thft W.C. appamtiift itself in of the "pan" type. This kind 
of closet can be rt-co^izcd by the " pan ", which holds a arnali quantity of 

wattT under the bottom of the Ixuiin, and 
wliii'li. when the handle is pulled, swings 
down iirid dnips the contents into a large 
ii'ou "contaiiu'r" ImjIuw. Such doHota 
are ohju-ctioimble, and if poHKiUle should 
be replaced )>y a more moderu fonii. The 
bi'st Mpparatus for general use is tho 
wnnh-down iwdf-slal closet (tig. 4) with 
hinged sent and lid. 

(4> Wli.th.T tho W.C. is fbished from 
tliH ciHU'rn containing ilrinking- water. 
ICvt-ry W.O. ahouhl have a seimrate 
cistA.-ni. juid if this h hirge enough to 
diNrlmrg.' twu-atid-n-half ur three gal- 
lons at each fliirth, so much tho Iwltt^r. 

(5) M'h.^thLT 111)' soil-pip... Icudinu fn.m ih.. W.C. t(i ihe drain, is inside 
the hmiso. Sm-li a ptihitimi in inmiiit»thli-, \m\ hhnuld the piucs be inside the 
houMo and their PMiioval invulvr proIiil-iiiviwrxiM-iiilitniv, wpecial care must 
be taliL'n to enmire tlial tin* pipi-i iirr iil«i.liit<-ly liir-tighl. 

KviTV suil-iii|»' hln.iild U' uiit*.id.- |.||i- ln.iiMMind Khutil.| Iw parried up 
fnll-sizf, as a veiitdatiiiK pi|u', to iin lii^h a i^iint aU.ve tlio ruuf aa iH»«.sible, 
aH shown in Plfttx- 1, al I.I,. TIk* >)]mti tw\ uf t.|n- pipe nhoultl nut hi- near 
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any win-h.ws (»r sUylit'litH. mid Nhotild be providid witli n win* cage to 
prevent Mtop]>aj,'e by l.inU" lumtM, l.,iiw«. Hi,-. Hut) pip... should either bo of 
dravm lead with wip«d-f«tldfr jninU. or ol otnnn^ 'nwHiiin with cnnlkiMi- 
lead joints; eftrth.-tiwan- pii.<-« «r.- iiM«Md.i«fru-tory, i,i..| «.«»,rfM,wl pip«i 
(which niny 1^- di«thigiiiHb.-d fn.tn ftravnf\^,v\ by the longitudinal seams) 
are very apt to corrotJu alimg the Muiiiift. 
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ELEVATION AND FLAN SHOWING GOOD ARRANGEMENT 
OF SANaARY FlTTlKGS. Etc 

V, r.aint tliBfiHi* (>d»ri;t •iih mitt VJ liivp«lian tlumlHT Mth tlrlliVil for«r. 
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(6) Whether the waate-pipea from baths, lavatoriea, Binks, &c., are 
connected directly with the soil-pipes or drains. Every waate-pipe should 
be " trapped " immediately under the fitting, by means of a loop of pipe so 
arranged as to hold sufficient water to prevent air passing through the 
pipes under ordinary circuDistances, and no waste-pipe from the fittings 
mentioned should be connected directly with either the soil-pipe or the 
drains, but should discharge in the open air over a channel leading to a 
trapped gully as shown at V in Plate L 

(7) Whether the waste-pipes from different fittings are connected with 
each other. If tliey are, the traps should be ventilated, otherwise the water 
in (say) the lavatory trap may be drawn out by the discharge from the 
bath, and foul air may thus be enabled to pass into the house. The proper 
method of ventilation is shown at c and o and at H, in Plate I. 

(8) Whether' the drains are ventilated, and disconnected fi-om the sewer 
or cess-pool. In many cases neither ventilation nor disconnection has been 
attempted, and the consequence is that the foul air from sewers and 
cess-pools is often forced through the traps into the hoflse. A trap should 
always be inserted in the drain before its connection with the sewer or 
cess-pool, and an air-shaft provided immediately on the house aide of the 
trap. The soil-pipe may serve as the ventilator at the upper end of the 
drain. Rats in a house are often a sign that the drain is not trapped on 
its way to the sewer. 

Cess-pools. — When the drains run into a cess-pool, the position of the 
latter is of the utmost importance. Under no circumstances shouhl it be 
less than 100 feet from the house and from the source of water-supply. If 
it leaks, the contents will contaminate the soil for a long distance. It should 
be built of concrete or brickwork, in such a manner as to be absolutely 
water-tight, and should be properly covered and ventilated. No overflow- 
pipe is required, as the cess-pool ought to be emptied periodically. The 
arrangement should be such that the fact of the cess-pool being full wUl 
be apparent before the sewage has begun to dam up the drain leading 
to it. 

Tests for Leaking^ Drains. — Procure from a chemist an ounce of 
foreign oil of peppermint. It should be mixed with a quart of boiling water, 
and, after all doors and windows have been closed, should be poured into 
the pipes at the highest accessible opening outside the house, while someone 
who has not been near the peppermint examines all suspected points. If a 
leak exists, a strong odour of peppermint will soon be detected. Smoke- 
rockets can also be obtained from any plumber, and are easily used accord- 
ing to the accompanying instructions, but the smoke-test is best appHed 
by means of a smoke-machine, which drives the smoke into the drains with 
considerable force. In no case should the tests of amateurs or of plumbers 
be trusted when drains are suspected to be faulty. 

Sanitary Report. — It is absolutely essential when taking a new house 
to get a sanitary engineer's written report on the drains. This usually 
costs one or two guineas, and if the landlord is given to understand that 
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the prospective t^Jiant will not take the house tmleas sach a report is 
sapplied, he will seldom object to pay the fee. 

Water-supply. — The source of the water-supply varies in different 
localities. Speaking generally, the best water is derived from deep springs, 
and the worst from shallow welLs and ponds, both of which are liable to be 
contaminated. 

In London and most large towns water is supplied by companies, who 
irtore the water of some available river or lake in reaer\'oirs and filter it 
through beds of sand and gravel. The water is supplied en either tha 
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constant or the int^'niiittent system. In tbo f<.riner case it comes directly 
from the main, ami no cis'tt'vu is lU'oileil for «t»u-«j^-; this is the better 
plan, as tlie dauj^vr of conUuniimtitui in tin* liousu is nvoidiHl. In the 
latter case storage must U- iinni.K'd. ju* the wntor is only 'on"' for a 
certain timo eveiy .lay. A st-ri.-UH ol.jn-tioii l.i ilu- int^-nuittent system 
is that if from mivl.'**iu'as or aiviiU-tu tlu« cislvni is allowt-d to become 
empty, the hoiiw nmy Ik' left for hiuiio liuto witlumt wnWr. 

Cisterns.— With n'^ai\l to fisi.-nm, tlin'.' ihinj^ mv iv*<'ntial; (1) They 
should iu-v*T U- i.laL'.'.l in u Kl.v|.iii;; h«.iii; ['2\ il^-y r|,„iiK1 slwaj-s be 
covered with cKwi'ly-tlHiiig liiUi t:J) tlu>y kI.ouM W i-K>nur>d out fjx.m time 
to time. In somo inMHiiiUiry Iioiih*"* Mi.y iiii' ho \Aw,A th,,t t|„.v can never 
lie clertnv.l out. Ah wahT in a |«.u..irtil «l,m.ilH,u| ^f noximis s^isci, to 
place ft ciwr.M-n whvw tli.m.> jjiwh mii l'.^tM<tl lU,. wal.T U u* iiiviti' .Hjh^ 
ri\)fi«(wor I>.' t'liaumont myn: ■ f..i1iiiii wntntu w\ y,.yy „(,v„^dv on Ivad' 

rain-wat-T iwiitiruhirly, Hofl wal-iMn ^o ill,v.i,i„| M.t(ri"» ^^.^lll,,i,',i„„ nitric 

acid, which it* alwa.vH roiiml In Hi-lU (ii llii> li.«|g|,l„.uiKoo,| „r e(««*-iK^H>k 
It is an I'xtn'im'ly iliuiKfioil" |i«'Imiii. unr tmilli o( .( ^l^^^■^^^ ;„ ^^ JaUon 
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(or one part in 700,000) being enough to produce poisonous s}anptomB. 
No tanks or cisterns ought to be of lead, or be soldered with it." The 
best material for cisterns is glazed stoneware or enamelled fire-clay ; slate 
is also a good material, but the joints are apt to leak. Galvanized-iron 
cisterns are often used, and are much better than lead, but are not very 
durable. The overflow-pipe should discharge into the open air, never into 
a drain. 

Wells. — Water in wells is frequently rendered very impure by sewage 
matter from privies, leaky drains, and cess-pools, as shown in fig. 6. 
Diarrhoea, dysentery, and ague are often caused by impure water, while 
typhoid fever is especially a water-borne disease. If the water-supply, as 
is usual in country places, is derived from a well, it should be at least 
100 feet from any cess-pool. Unfortunately, the two are sometimes found 
quite close together, so that during heavy rain the overflow from the cess- 
pool pours into the well. Throughout the whole depth of a pervious 
surface stratum, such as sand or gravel, the well should be lined with 
a water-tight ring, which may be of concrete or brickwork, or of iron or 
glazed earthenware pipea The top of the weU should be raised above 
the ground and covered, in order to 
prevent surface water from flowing 
into it. 

To test for lead, fill two white 
cups with the suspected water. Dip 
a glass rod into liquid sulphide of 
ammonium and stir it round in one 
of the cups. If the water does not 
change colour, as can be seen by com- 
paring it with that in the other cup, 
it is free from lead. If, however, it 
becomes brownish, add a few drops of 
hydrochloric acid. When the colour 
is caused by iron, it will disappear. 
If it still remains, the water almost 
certainly contains lead. 

The presence of dangerous organic matter cannot be detected by any 
rough-and-ready method. Nothing but a thorough bacteriological examina- 
tion by an expert is satisfactory. 

Boiling for at least ten minutes will usually render water safe. 
Ordinary filters in ignorant hands are worse than useless. A filter must 
be thoroughly cleaned and purified frequently, or it will itself become a 
breeding ground of minute living organisms (fig. 6). The best filters now 
known are of the Pasteur (Chamberland) and Berkefeld types. 

All doubtful points about the water-supply should be decided before an 
offer is made for a house, as a landlord can hold a person to an offer made. 

Comfort of Rooms. — The size of the rooms is an important point to 
consider in the choice of a house. If they ai-e very large they are expen- 
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lo fvDMii and <Jifficalt to warm in winter, vrhile, on the oth«r hand, if 
thej «v« Ttry omail they cannot easily bv ventilated without draiightineas. 




THE CONDITION OF THE PBEMISES. 

Kfiatn here contemplated are such as might be required for 
Mtimog from ordinary wear and tear, and might reasonably be 
fior aa ordinary tenancy from rear to y^ar. Structural defects 
aad dxBwfaacka which, though not of a very serious nature, yet lessen 
s|Fpneiablj the value of a house, are alw) noticed. But a house in which 
nt, wet or diy, has taken hold of the roof and floor timbers and other 
wood-work, ifl bent avoidetl altc^ther, for in that case rcDL-waia are 
nqmnd rather tlian repairs; ami a« there in Hlwayu the danger tliat all the 
pjUen wood may not be entirtly n-inoved or all the fungi entirely enulicnted, 
the new wood-work may lie attacketl. TiniWr. if KUKjiecU^l. should be 
|>rT>b(9l with s knife, which will e-asily enter rutteu wotxl. But if it lias 
iK«n painted several tinic8 it may Imve a hard skin, in w}iich CJise tupping 
t» a U-tl«;r U-Ml. 

PreUminary Examination. ~ When a house is likely to be ]>urchafied 
or tii lje lua«wl for rtmny years, it should be iiispi'ctej by a responsible 
(wilding surveyor, as there are many detiiila that require practical experi- 
cntce. If tlie lease or coiiveyancf is bm-deui-d with a repairing cuveiiJiiit, the 
atete of repair and structuml ilufects bcrotne extivmely im]M)i-tant (juestioDS 
involving »<;ri'-mK coiistqucnces. Very ofU'u. liuweviT. an inteiuling tenant 
niak'x a preliiiiiiuiry examination hiniineir, and, us sume knowledge is 
neoeiMary for that pur|>oHe, he may Hnd the following hints useful. His 
exniniiiJition -should L-xtciid to every [mrt iiinl deiiiil of the Iniildiiigs and 
mpjiurU'ttiuuniH from rtxA' to cellar, fur amy dtifectw that Imvv not betJi noticed 
tuny have to Imj niaclL- good on Iwiving, even ihoiigh they uioy have been 
cauwl by (I pri-viouH lenaiit. 

Alt Hhoiitd Ih; brielly duacrihed wfien tho landlord's attention is drawn 
to the rejtairs needed. It is l.ie.'jt to cammi-ncc with the main roof, lead- 
flats, servant,')' anncxf. luiy-wimlnws, orift nnjfs. aufl nil external, ami there- 
fore partifulftHy exposed, parts, for Uu.^su iu'L-d the uio.st careful t-xanii nation. 

In towns. whei*e detached liouses ace exceptional, tii-e-walls are im]H>rtant; 
that is. thi'- jifojfkngaticjji of tin- (liviMioii or ]v,nty witlls up throuj.di anil iilmve 
the rridfs, Kf J as to prevent tin' Hpivad of tin' from adjuiuiiig liuil'lii)g>*. This 
Affi<-iH the rate of insurance. A cunvunient way of access to the tooi available 
at nil times in of murli advantage fcir l^«-fpin^' giiUei-s t'li,'an and for ellecting 
n-pdint. The |jiri;;.-s of tho trap-dfior in the ceiling j;iving accfs,s to thu roof 
should Ik! examined, and also the counterweight apiwiratus aometitiies used 
t^i rtiisi' ttn^ trap-ih"">r Tli frond i linn of tln' chimiieyM, <-'S]ieeiaII_v as ivgHi-ds 
iheir stom-woi-k or hnckwork, the coping of fire-walls, and tho pointing of 
niorlJir joints should not he neglected, 
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Fig. ?.— Dlignun tUnttntltiK Technlul Tenni. «I SUtM In 
OooTiM. e/ Counter-lluhlng. >/ Stepped'Ouhlng. a Aprou. 
/ Flublng- 17 Cblmnejr Gnttw. OoUar In HorlionUl Valley. 
be Brick Connei. 



Flashings, aprons, and eaves-gatters should he corefaUy examined; if 
these are defective water is bound to make its way into the house. 
Flashing is the name given to the stripB of lead or zinc used to protect 
the junction between roof and 
upstanding wall or chimney. 
When these stripe lead the 
drip of a wall into a gutter, 
they are called aprons. Gut- 
ter " cess-pools " leading into 
down -pipes should be pro- 
perly guarded to prevent 
leaves or dust from choking 
them up. The accompanying 
diagram (fig. 7) will help to 
explain the few technical 
terms which it is impossible 
to avoid. 

The states and tiles should 
be whole and sound, and 
firmly nailed, each with two 
copper nails. Galvanized-iron 
nails are not so good. Main 
external cornices, balconies, window-rails, and balustrades, are often, if in 
bad condition, a source of danger to passers-by and others. Dormers, 
lantern-lights, and sky-liglits should show no sign of leakage. There is 
sometimes a good deal of wood construction here, which will need attention. 
The cords and pulleys of ventilating sashes should also be tested. Stains 
on the rafters, ceiling, joists, and other places in the garret are often signs 
that the roof leaks. 

Walls and Ceilings. — Ceilings, partitions, and battened walls should 
be examined for stains, and, by tapping, for broken or loose parts. The 
plastering in jerry-built houses is bad. Battened walls hove lath-and- 
plaeter facing to prevent damp showing in. the room, but the wood-work is 
liable to decay. The space between plaster and wall harbours vermin. 
Outer walls, if of soft brick, retain damp, and if thin admit it easily. 
They should never be less than fourteen inches, or a brick and half, in 
thickness, otherwise they will have little effect in stopping the passage of 
soxmd. Hollow walls are better in this respect, and also in preventing 
dampness inside the house. 

Floors. — The floors should be stiff, and should not vibrate at every step; 
the boards should be without knots or mou^e-holes, and with a good surface. 
If there are any vermin in the house, traces will probably be found near the 
baseboards, which should make a close joint with the floor and wall all round. 

Doors. — The doors should swing freely on their hinges and fit the 
frames. The locks, handles, and keys should be tried Finger-plates, if 
made of china, are frequently broken by painters when repainting. 
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Wtndowa. — The windows, if hang by tiaah- weights, should slid« to their 
foil lurtght emtiily. The ush-liues should not be fnyed; the glaas, when of 
inferior qu&lity, distort* tbe vUucm. The fastenings should be substantiAl 
and in proper working order. Wlierv washvQ are laige. its in mo«it centra] 
vindoirs, the lower should have braw or bronze lifts, and the upper puU- 
dowm. The hinges, koobe, and fastenings of shutters and back-Baps should 
be in goo*! conditioo, and should dt when open or shnt French windows 
abould be rain and wind tight, with hinges, knobe, fastenings, and holdfasts 
in good repair. 

Grates. — Grates should be carefully inspected for kK«ene8S or other 
defects. When the chimne\i; snK>ke, traces will profashly be found over the 
fireplace and on the ceiling, if not nfwly whitewashed to mask disoolour- 
sdon. In Scotland the gratis usually belong to the tenant. In some parts 
of the kingdom the gaa fixtures are also supplied by the ten&nt The 
kitchen-range and stoves should he csamined for crocks, imperfect joints, 
kaky boili^r-taps. and bad[y> fitting or brt^en oven doora. Flues and 
dampen kIiouM also be in order. The connections of stoves with pipes and 
chtmnt-y hIioiiM Ix.' simike-tight 

HtsceUaneous. — On ihe stAirvase the steps and banisters should be finn 
and unbroken- 

In the water-closet, seats, hingtyl covers, nnd other ports should be 
examined. In the bath-room, or hiUL-^enmid's closet, hot and cold water 
tape fur the use of the housemaid when she wants to till tlie jugs in the 
bednmins are a verj* great advantage. The wast«-plug and chain or valve 
should not leak. 

Cellar windows, shelves, and steps should K' in giXMl onler. Tli« cellar 
should W dn,' and have iiu imu^ty smell. It will U* fmmtl usi>ful for sU>riug 
vegetables, root», greeu fruit, luiil tluir}* pi%Mlucts. iviK-cially in hot and cold 
weather. 

The state of the pniiitiug and dtHxinttious should be noticed, iilells 
should be tested in sll )itu't.s for defivts. Vernndahs will require t-xamiua- 
tion. and aSso railiugs, walls, gutus in rt'etjiuet of tlieir hingx-s, locks, latches, 
and fastenings^ 

A southerly aajiect is thi- healthit'st for bwliXKtms and sitting-rooms, 
which should have as iiiiiuy Ihhii-s *>i ilny!i>;lit «s ihhwIIiIo. But kitchens, 
larders, and dairies, in all oC wUkU eiHiJnrKs {» ixwwit^y, shoulil face 
north. ' 

B^Hli-.n.ins should W f* plimnod ilml (In- It-d eiced imt ftiw the window. 

Ventilation.— 'Hie eUimney ill v\t'\y i-ihuu with n tiu-pla*v pmvides a 
good vmitilatiou stmtl if itnly t-h" V«>gist't>r iit tuft upou. luvudes ihls, all 
wiudtnv.* sliould ui>.'n tup mid ImlUiiit Air w liieh hrw U-eu warmed by 
passing thn>u^'ii tin- hitigM lUwayn liii'", itiid if im |Ui>v i-Hivin is iimde for its 
escape, it falls gniduiilly. and is inhi»U»d n nwHUid time. 'l\t pivveut this, 
some nietlioil ni eliiiiigiii)t thi' ithiubmiliotii of h isliui in iii'e(\wiary. .Many of 
the ve)itilat<>i-N wild in tho nUi\\M ait> oviiulleiil U'l tlu* purp^we, but one 
which any handy man enii nmUu Uw UU\\»ult al lhi> w»l iif u few pence 
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IB deecribed under "Health" (vol. iv.). The great object in the ventilation 
of rooms is to have the entrance of fresh air overhead, not underfoot. 

Stat6 of the Garden. — The soil of the garden is another point to be 
considered in the choice of a house. Clay needs to be manured heavily, 
and to be deeply brenched before it becomes productive, while sand contains 
little or no plant food. The best soil is loam, which is a mixture of the two. 
In taking a neglected garden, the weeds in it should be noticed. If they 
are perennial, such as couch-grass, their removal requires much labour, 
because the roots spread far, and while any remain the plant will spring up 
again. Atitiiih.! weeds, like groundsel, on the other hand, are of less conse- 
quence, as they can be easily cleared. Paths should be well and firmly 
made, or they quickly sink and wear into holes. 
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The house having bei^n chosen, there often remains the cjnefltion whether 
to take it on Ic-aae or to buy it; but the motives which fjovem the deciHion 
must m-cessarily dlfler so widely in different cases, and must depend so 
largely on individual and private considurations, that it woulil obviously be 
quite iiseSt'ss to attenipt to diwuw theui litre. Should the decision, however, 
he to buy, the intervention of a Holicitur ia abeohttely essential, for the 
formaliities which accompany Hie traiLsftir of real property are still, in 
spite of recent legislation, of so involved and technical a nature, that no 
one inexperieTiced in legal niattera shoulil attpinpt to meddle with them. 
Should the tleci»ion, on the other hand, be to take the preniiines on lease. 
tlie intervention of a solicitor, though still highly advisable, is no longer 
an ahscflute necoHHity. 

It is neceflitary to observe that the rules of law in regard to leases are 
not the saniG in Hcotland as in Englnnd, and that, therefore, the nih'S laid 
down in this article for guidance in the one [mrt of the TTnited Kingdom 
will be of no assistance to the would-be t-ennnt in the other. The English 
law of lanrilord and t^'iinnt will l;e e.\plained tii-st, and the Scots law on 
the same Hulject afterwai-ds. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF TENANCY. 

It is usually said that lour kinds of tenancy are recognized by tha 
English law: (i) for a I-ltui of yearn; (ii) from year to year; (iii) at 
will; and (iv) at auUlTHucL-. Aw a mutter of fact, however, there havo 
gi-own up certain kinds of tenancy ^ — from week to week, for instance, and 
from mouth to month — which, though tlu-y may be referred generally to 
the eecoud of tJiese four claases, have yet some incidents of theii" own, and 
constitute at any rate a »erit*M uf aulnJivisioiis. 

The main fact to be borne in miuJ in that iu all kinds of tenancy it t& 
open fur the parties, iu almost ev^Ty ea*e, to f*i.'ttle between them Uio 
particular conditions of the letting. Every intending tenant, therefore, 
M-]ifther his holding be from year to year or for a tenn. should insist on 
having every condition o£ his tonaiicy set out clearly in black-and-white, so 
as to leave nothing to implications of law, wliich are too frequently obscure 
and doubtful. 

IB' 
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Tenancy at Will. — A tenancy at will is determinable at any moment, 
without previous notice, at the will of either party. This kind of tenancy, 
owing to its ever-present potentiality for hardship, has never been favoured 
by the law, which invariably seizes on the slightest indication of a contrary 
intention of the parties — on the payment, for instance, of a pearly rent — to 
construe it as a tenancy from year to year. 

Tenancy at Sufferance. — A tenancy at Bufiferance is even less important 
It arises when a man has entered premises as of right, but continues in posses- 
sion after the right has determined, without either the assent or dissent of 
the person entitled to the property. A tenant who continues in possession 
without authority, after the determination of his leaae, is an instance in 
point. A tenancy at sufferance, like a tenancy at will, is determinable at 
any moment, without previous notice. 

Tenancy for a Term. — The nature of a tenancy for a term may be 
easily understood. It conaista in letting for a definite period — it may 
be for a single week, it may be for a thousand years — to commence on one 
particular day and to end on another. No notice is necessary on either 
side to bring such a tenancy to its conclusion. During the period of the 
tenancy neither the landlord nor the tenant can bring it to a conclusion 
except by mutual agreement, or except under certain special circumstances, 
as, for instance, forfeiture and disclaimer. 

Tenancy from Year to Year. — A tenancy from year to year is for one 
year certain, and afterwards for any such number of additional years as 
landlord and tenant shall mutually agree upon. At the end of any complete 
year from the beginning of the tenancy, the holding may be brought to a 
. conclusion at the will of either party, provided that the party determin- 
ing shall have given the other a clear six months' notice. As a simple 
illustration, a letting from year to year, commencing on the 1st January, 
may be taken. The tenant is "in" for one year certain, but if either 
he or his landlord gives notice to determine the tenancy on, or prior to, 
the 30th June, the tenancy will then come to a conclusion on the Slst 
December. If, however, neither party gives the required six months' 
notice, the tenancy will then last for another year certain, and so on from 
year to year, till one of the parties gives the required notice. The tenancy, 
it must be remembered, is determinable only at the end of any particular 
complete year from the date of its inception — that is, in the illustration 
given, on some particular 31st December. " If the tenancy be from half- 
year to half-year, a half-year's notice to quit must be given; if from 
quarter to quarter, a quarter's notice; if from month to month, a month's 
notice; and if from week to week, a week's notice, unless otherwise 
expressly stipulated between the parties." 

THE LEASE. 

Tenancies are created in three separate ways: (1) By implication of 
law; (2) by deed, i.e. by writing under seal; ajid (3) by word of mouth. 

Vol. I. 2 
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»r wrtilitif It'll iiidIki- w'iiI. Any tfnancy m«y Ixi creaU-J by deed, but 
itiily n IIiiiIIimI hIiim) of txitiituHoN CAti bo othri'wiw created. 

'I'miinii'ltw frttm yimf In yi'«r, hikI li<iiaiiciuB for » tvrm of years less than 
iltn*n v^Hi*** fi'KiH till) iliit** 'tf t)i«>ir oniiktinn. may Ktill 1>e civated by won] of 
llioMlIt 1)1 )<y vvrUlitti imt ui|il«^i' Mi<ftl, piMviiKil iilwiLyn tluit the ruai reserved 
l^ lluMM niiiiitiiU ht lit UiimI two-lhiitln of ihi> full inipmvud value of thu 
|ii<ii|u>i1y iIciiUmxI Ti'iMitcitw. ttit tht' nlhitr hiuiil. for a tixud period of 
HHttv lltHii lluiHi yoKhi fMiii Ihi'ir ert^tion, luid tvuiuirii's of everj' descrip- 
Kitit ^oOm'I Dtiti) tlu>M< itt uitl Miul Hutti>nUKv) in which the rent rvMir^-od 
itMW lutl Aiuomit Ui tuti lltii-tbt iif tho full iniprov-ed value, must dow be 
UWtl«t li^v (ltH*«l, *> w riling umlor M«al/ 

'lVtlHU4^uw. ihiMt. Hr\>vi>lii\x t«* tlu'ir trnlun*. may be made by implicatim, 
k\v kItKHt. titut l\N v\\u\l \\i ukouih w wi-iiiii^ uoi uuiler twtd. With inipli- 
iMtUuv. «iul with w%u^l M immlh. it in betuv tu ha\*p nothing to do; mnd 
V, Kt^ioviv \f t« ((\«l H\v«Uuit<l,v ut^'«<*«<ary — as in many ou^'s it has be«>n seen 
%Kai \\ V* w vhmVv « U'A.'K' l\\ d\'«Hl. it i» U>iier lo Iww it put into writiiig. 
"W* ^«m\^v «w«\(^m1 d\tK^*)>oi< Ivtwcvn a ^Kwd and a writiaf not nader saal 
U tiMl Ifew M«M>r iM )«l<i\n^\!^ attt-ihM bv wriain funMiblniaC 

IMkW KvKuHNki ta«^u«(^ Ihau »H*«v^~ whtlvtt WttMK 
TW S^V^NK Pwn* rf « iMkMk -TW Waew. lh>«vTvr. 

«otw«aW |nu^ k I ^ W ^wrtan^ « K*^* \w «bkk tl 8 

v*»i«X^"- v^^ ^^ ^-(x^^ixc i^wrt ^'f 1^ UM>tTiui>«>a« fcy v^adk 

wluttk i^hjuAi W^v*^ V -w« cut «iUk ^cvo»MCi t-» 7&W. 3 wn 

aitJkUh *k .tiU-w *vJ xivvwai. ^^i t^ UM>unJ^m»^ III ir 1 11^ tMB 4 
MM ■^otoKHi A ttbti xrai iutit^wsi. ^ > 'Jiv '^«j!iMrwt*M «■. 

g< 'J>^%1' \<it^ 'mv4cm *' :i»w '•■«*«■ s. jv*T«jMHeH 1: ^ :»■ nad 
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importance; for clearly no one is likely to wish to interfere with a good 
tenant unless there is some immediate probability of monetary or other 
advantage. 

There is, therefore, not much need to dwell on the disability of lessors 
to grant good leases. A few words of practical advice in the case of 
infants, married women, and certain limited owners will suffice. 

Infants and Guardians. — In dealing directly with either infant or 
.guardian, the lessee finds himself at this disadvantage — that, while hable 
to be bound himself for the whole term of his lease, he may have his 
tenancy avoided by the infant at any moment on the latter's coming of age. 

Although, however, it is clearly inadvisable to attempt to deal directly 
with an infant, and in most cases with an infant's guardian, the transaction 
can be safely carried through by means of the machinery provided by the 
Settled Land Act, 1882. Briefly, the effect of the 69th and 60th sections 
of that statute is to enable the leasing powers bestowed by the Act on a 
tenant for life to be exercised on behalf of an infant land-owner (1) if there 
be a settlement, by the trustees of the settlement; or (2) if there be no 
settlement, " then by such person and in such manner as the Court, on the 
application of a testamentary or other guardian or next friend of the infant, 
«ither generally or in a particular instance, orders ". 

Harried Women. — In the case of taking a lease from a married woman, 
much depends on the date at which she was married, or on the date at 
which her title to the property in question accrued. It is, of course, 
assumed that her property has not been brought into settlement If she 
married after the Ist January, 1883, or if her title accrued after that date, 
she is now entitled to dispose of the property by will or otherwise, exactly 
as though she were still unmarried. Although leasing is nowhere in the 
Act specifically alluded to, yet, in the opinion of authoritative lawyers, it 
is in fact included in the above extensive power. In the case, however, 
of women married prior to the date mentioned (except with regard to pro- 
perty becoming due to them afterwards) the path of the would-be tenant 
is thickly beset with legal pitfalls and quagmires. No one should attempt 
to take a lease from a woman thus circumstanced without the assistance of 
a qualified lawyer. 

Limited Owners. — A tenant for life can make valid leases under certain 
conditions which are more particularly specified in the Settled Land Acts 
of 188!,' and 1890. 

VLortg&gors and Mortg'aerees. — It is important in taking a house 
under mori:gage to consider the capacity of mortgagors and mortgagees to 
grant valid leases. Formerly neither could make a good lease without the 
concurrence of the other, unless special leasing powers were inserted in 
the mortgage deed. In the case of mortgages created before the Ist 
January, 1882 (or afterwards if the provisions of the Conveyancing and 
Law of Property Act, 1881, are specially excluded), the old law still holds 
good. In the case, however, of mortgages made after let January, 1882, 
if the operation of the Act is not expressly excluded, a limited power of 



mftlcinj; ordinary residential leases in now conferred on both tnort^mgor 
ami morl^f^ee white iti jKwvemion. The Icaac, as id the case of the Settled 
I^nd Act, 1H82. iinmt bo for a term not exceeding twenty-one years; and 
tlie Icasor is not at lilwi'ty to take a premium as part of the rent reser\'ed. 

FOBHS OF LEASE OF DWELL1NG-U0US£. 

I. Agr«fmenl fnfm year to year. 

An AKTwitient made the day of between A. B. of 

Uie one part and C. D. oJ the other part 

1. The HHid A. B. agrees to let and tlie said C- D. agrees to take from 
the day of from year Ut year the [description of premises 
demised] on the following terms until the tenancy shall be determined as 
hereinafter nK-ntioiipd 

2. The rent to !»e X per annum payable [times of payment] antl the 
tenant to pay all rates and taxes except tithe and land-tax 

3. Tho tenancy to bo determinable on any quai-ter day on either party 
giving n previous quarter's notice to the other 

4. [Such agreements as to repair, insurance, &c, on the part either of 
landlofi or tenant as may be mutually arrangi.'d.] 

II. iMutt fnr 7 yearn. 

Tliis Indeiitnie miide the Hay of between A. B. 

of in tho County of (hi'Tx^innfter called the Lessoi- which 

expreflsion hIhiII include his heirs and assigns) of the one part and C. D. 
of in the ( Viunty of (hcrciiint'ttT culled the Ijcssee which 

expn^HHion nIiilII include his executors ndiiiiniHtniturs and assigns where 
the c(>nt<;xt so lulniita} of the other part Witnexfieth that in consideration of 
tlie rent herciimftiM* rc-sovvLd and of the covenant's hereiimfter contained 
and on the jjart of the Lessor and Lessee respectively to be observed the 
T*eMor doth liereby demise unto the Lessee A II that [tlescnption of premises! 
To hold the siirne Unto the Lcssei' frfuii the dtiy of 

lur 7 years jNiying theryfijr during the said tenancy the rent of f 
without an}' rleiiuctinn wliatsoever (except fur Landlord's property tax) by- 
four eipial ii|UHrtfT']y piiynientH on the UKiiitl quarter days Providrd 
alwdyn and it w liereby agri'ed tbat the sjtid rent shall not Ix* piijable in 
case and so long as thu said premises sliall be rendered and remain unin- 
habitable by tetrijH'Kt fire ornthtT unavuidahle ^jimw Atui the Lt^ssee doth 
luTcby Uiv himself his heirs executors ndniinistrators and assigns cove- 
nant with the Leasor that he the Lessee will at all times during the said 
tenancy duly pL*rfnrin the following covenants: 

1. Will during the continuance of the said tenancy (except as herein- 
before provided) pay unto the T.*ssor the said yearly rent of £ 
without any deduction whatsoever except as hereinbefore provided at the 
times hereinbefore stated 
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2. Will at all times during the said tenancy pay and discharge all 
rates taxes and assessments whatsoever (Landlord's property tax only 
excepted) which shall at any time during the said tenancy be assessed 
charged or imposed upon the said premises 

3. [Such agreement as to painting, inside and outside, as may be 
agreed on between Landlord and Tenant] 

4. Will during the said tenancy keep the said premises and all fixtures 
painting papering and all decorations thereof in good and tenantable 
repair 

And the Lessor doth hereby for himself his heirs executors adminis- 
trators and assigns covenant with the Lessee that he the Lessor will at all 
times during the said tenancy duly perform the following covenants: 

1. Will adequately insure the said premises against fire and in case of 
destruction or damage by fire will rebuild and restore the same 

2. The Lessee so long as he shall pay the said rent and perform the 
said covenants on his part to be observed may hold and quietly enjoy the 
said premises during the said tenancy free from interruption from the 
Lessor or any person claiming under or in trust for the latter 

Provided always that if the said rent or any part thereof shall be in 
arrear for 21 days after the same shall become due (whether demanded or 
not) or in the event of any breach of any of the covenants on the part of 
the Lessee herein contained the Lessor shall be at liberty to re-enter on the 
said premises 

The above forms are intended only to give the reader a rough idea of 
the kind of instrument by which tenancies are created. So much, however, 
must always depend on the particular circumstances of each individual 
case, that no skeleton form can be safely recommended for practical adop- 
tion. Leases and agreements should always be prepared with proper 
professional assistance, and to attempt to dispense with the latter is, in 
almost every instance, merely to court disaster. 

REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE. 

Waste. — The tenant, it need scarcely be said, is not entitled to commit 
what is known as "voluntary waste"; he must not pull down or otherwise 
wilfully damage the premises of which he is tenant. Of course, his landlord 
is under a similar prohibition. It has been considered waste — to take an 
extreme instance — to root up a box border planted by the tenant himself. 
On these points the law is clear. 

With regard, on the contrary, to what is known as " permissive waste " 
— allowing the property, that is, to go to rack and ruin for want of proper 
repair — the case is widely different, and special covenants dealing with the 
subject are inserted in every properly-drawn lease. In the absence of such 
covenants, it is far from easy to ascertain the state of the Common Law. 

Generally speaking, in the absence of express agreement, the landlord 
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ia under no liability to repair. Even ihoa|r^ ^ pn^rty be abaoloiely 
ruinous at Ui« timo of the tvnant's entry, and even in the extreme case of 
ita bciiijj (tuWtiuondy dwlroyeJ by fire or tempest, the lessor need not 
rxjHMttl a tt)ti^K> pt'itity uu \t» n^storatton : thot^ the leasee coDtiiine» 
liable during t\\v whole of his term to pay his rent vritboat deduction. 

[Uo<«ut ciiHeMufiit« have, however, somewhat curtailed the landlord's 
{nunuiiity. (1) Tli'- PnWic H»"alth Act of 1875 provides that in case of a 
Duiiwiitco " fit>iu I lit- wniit or defl•cti^'e eoDRtnaction of any stmctaral con> 
vviiionce'". a n<.>(icc mi»y be serx-ed on the owner "requiring him to abate 
the Minu> within a time to be specitieil in the notice": am^ the Act providea 
H mnuble ivnuyly in caw of his diaobedienee. (2> By the Public Health 
(Umdmi) Act of IMM t^which Applitv<, however, only to the AdtouustrataTft 
OHinty i>f IjuiuU«>. it is euacte^l that a iumilar notice may be served on 
tht> t'wiui with a similar rvsult, in caA-a wheiv premises are in soch » 
Ktale as to W a nuisiuuv or injurious or dftn^^roos to health, pruvidwi that 
such nulHAUci> ari.-*i« fn«n any want vu: defect of a stractuml character, 
auti iu caaM wherv the uuinuice cotksists tn such afaseoee of water- 
rittiuj^ itN is .h<olar\>i h nuisanct^ by j^t. .tl of thr >letropolitan Water Acty 
IHTI. (lilt \\y w\\ T6 of the HiHisiu^ of tlie Working Clafwa Ad, 1890, 
it iti further eUACl«-^l thAt "In any «N«trHct maite after the 14th At^Oflt. 
1S8.'^ for lotting: for hitluiaiiiHi l>y p«T«HLt <>( the working dasea a hooae 
or (wrt of a hvmw. theiv nlvall Iv impliorl a couviition that the hoQSe is mt 
Ow nuunieucement of the bv^ldiui: iu all iveiperts PMmoaMy tit for hoaiaa 
Imbitnlivvi. In this mv(i<>» the e\prei!«iion ' l^'ttitij; fiv hafattataoD by 
l<ei-Min<t of the ^^vlrktll^ cla.<9> nu-Mvs the lottiti;: fvT haHtation of a booBB 
or i^rt of a htHM.* at a n>ut la^ escM<dtt^: in Kngtand the sun named aa 
tho limil for th«< <.>>ni|H<Nii^>ii of mttv by ;«vtK« S i>{ the Pocr Rate 
Ah<M'!<Mnent and t'^'lK-eii^Mi Act, IM-I*. uti^i in Scotland and bvland. £4"; 
•.«, in tAUKUm. £^^: iu Livisr)x\^. £1^. in MaiKtw^ter and Biraiiagfaaaa, 
CIO, Aud elM^wheTx* in Kjif:!cuid. fS. In th^<i^- tluw caswe i 
c^>ut|vl Kim 1aiidU>nl to itui-tuute n^^wtrs v^t a limited dwractcr. 
by chamv be baa been :<« ithiisctwt a$ to 5iii!l the btnviett \m Id hia 
owu >lh>ukterv t>y enterti^ int\> t^x> wid«> a cvnvcwittt to pky iwi iilialal 
ta^NiivHL. 

T«(Umi'^ Uftblltty to Ri^lMdr.— The teoantV lability to TVfwr. in the 
abatviK^' of ex|^*\>» Aj;r\>-u«nt, iy tj..^ clearly a^vrtaiuaUe. Then apfwani. 
hi*'ftevvT. to Iv a dt>tuHlK>u in this nutter be*wv*« (ecuutt» froai incar to 
i.»ar aiht iettant» fvw a terui- The fv>mK>r are apj^prntly Knwd »o «iQ ao 
MKwe than keep the (veiak^^rs wit^l au>.l water li^t. ihe tatter are perittptf 
Ikabh* k* a latj^er extent, but the pniut tc *-»ry .k^V^ful T->-oA£;t:s i« uiay 
W »K»t*^i in tw»iuj: aw nol ih^w bable K* the acct>itfMal d<«tnaclMa of 
yw M iw i w by liw. uevlvw they haw w^\y«1 hy exprm^ at:w<i mm the bcneSk 
of th» t!4atul«^ U i'n»r^ 111 e»|\ TS. ^vc. ?^ At^ h.v«re<nrr. ^mA mw^n 
Mi^ W iiMHivTrtentl^- e4fiv«e<Ll by a j:«««rtl c^'vvckUM K^ tvpair and Wave ia 
npur at the ead vi th* twwawy. th« tvaaal auH« hr <atv(^ «»ier aa 
CT W —i>i ai i II . ttf tvaaaai ^-'^ »** »• jmittiI uiummm' ""i^hiial hiilmHj 
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excepting the case of accidental destruction by fire, or without protecting 
himself by a proper insurance as dealt with in the succeeding paragraph. 

Covenant to Insure. — If an unqualified covenant to repair be inserted 
in the lease, it is incumbent on the tenant either to insure the premises, or 
to obtain from his landlord a covenant for insurance containing a distinct 
undertaking, not only that the money recovered from the insurance office 
shall be spent on the restitution of the burnt-out buildings, but also that, 
if such money prove insufficient, the deficiency shall be made good out of 
the lessor's pocket Without this clause the tenant may find himself saddled 
for the remainder of his teim with the rent of an uninhabitable building. 

In tenancies from year to year, the insurance is generally borne by the 
landlord. Although it is perhaps unusual for the latter to give any such 
large covenant for insurance as is indicated above, or indeed any express 
covenant at all, the lessee should always insist on it. The lessor, in the 
ordinary course of things, will insure for his own protection; and this 
being so, he ought to have no hesitation in binding himself formally to do 
so for the satisfaction of his tenant. 

Covenants to Repair. — In leases for terms of years it is usual for the 
tenant to covenant to execute all repairs; in tenancies from year to year 
the necessary repairs are generally imdertaken by the landlord. In the 
latter case it would seem to be the custom for the landlord to give no 
definite covenant, and his action is governed, not by contractual obligation, 
but by a very natural consideration for the maintenance of his own property. 
Painting and papering in yearly tenancies are frequently done in an irre- 
gular fashion — often at the common expense of landlord and tenant, as the 
two from time to time mutually agree; a landlord and a good tenant being 
in a position to bring pressure to bear upon each other, though there 
frequently results a degree of friction not calculated to enhance the pleasant- 
ness of the relationship. It would, indeed, be better in the case of all yearly 
tenancies for a definite covenant to be included in the lease; and a lessor 
who honestly intends to keep the premises in suitable condition cannot 
resent the suggestion. 

In considering what constitutes sufficient repair, it is now settled that 
the age and general condition of the premises at the commencement of the 
tenancy must be taken into consideration. 

It must be remembered, again, that a covenant "to keep and deliver up 
in good repair, order, and condition " may involve the necessity of putting 
into repair property actually ruinous at the inception of the tenancy. In 
this case, therefore, an intending tenant must make very siure that the 
premises are in proper condition. If, for instance, he hires a property on 
which there exists a disused and dilapidated out-building, he must be care- 
ful to make sure, either that this building is put into proper repair by tho 
landlord before the tenancy commences, or that the necessity of repairing 
it is expressly excluded from his general covenant. Otherwise, he may find 
himself saddled with the responsibility by the implication arising from his 
apparently innocent covenant 
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satisfy the difltreaa It is not proposed to give here anything like a full 
list of exempted chattels, but only those exceptions wUch are likely to 
interest the class of readers for whose benefit this work is primarily 
intended. 

1. Fixtures. — Fixtures and things that cannot be restored in the form 
in which they were taken are exempt from distress. For a discussion of 
what constitutes a " fixture " the reader is referred to a subsequent section 
(p. 31). Fixtures which permanently form part of the freehold — keys, for 
instance, doors, windows, shutters, and furnaces — are absolutely privileged 
on the ground that the landlord's right extends only to recouping himself 
out of things found on the premises, not to the recovery of the premises 
themselves. 

Fixtures removable by the tenant during, or at the conclusion of, his 
tenancy, are similarly protected, but for a diiferent reason. In this case the 
principle seems to be that nothing is distruinable that cannot be restored in 
its original condition. Examples of this class of thing are stoves, coppers, 
grates, and kitchen-ranges. Possibly also these things are protected on the 
principle first assigned — that, though removable by the tenant, they remain, 
till removed, a part and parcel of the freehold. The last point raises an 
important question, for it is obvious that many tenant's fixtures — blinds, 
for instance, and bookcases slightly affixed to the walls — though clearly not 
protected on the ground that they cannot be restored, in their original state, 
would still be protected on the ground of their constituting, temporarily 
at any rate, part of the freehold. 

2. Goods fob Trade. — Goods delivered to be dealt with in the way of 
trade are exempt from distress. Fortunately the discussion of this topic 
falls rather outside the scope of the present paper, for " it is difficult to find 
any sound principle on which all the cases can be reconciled". For the sake 
of those, however, who find themselves compelled to entrust their goods 
away from home, it may be well to give a few salient examplea Goods 
at a warehouse, or deposited with a pawnbroker, and the goods and cattle 
of a guest at an inn, are absolutely privileged: so also is a horse standing 
in a smithy to be shod, though horses and carriages standing at livery 
have been held to be distrainable. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
latter ca.se is likely to be followed. 

3. Things in Actual Use. — Things in actual use at the time of the 
distress, as distinguished from constant and regular employment (the horse, 
for instance, on which a man is riding, or the axe in his hand with which 
he is felling timber), are absolutely privileged. 

4. Goods in the Custody of the Law. — Goods in the custody of the 
law, seized, for instance, by a sheriff's man under a writ of Jieri facias, are 
also privileged. 

5. Wearing Apparel, &:c., to the Value of £5. — Wearing apparel and 
bedding of the tenant or his family, and the tools and implements of his 
trade, to the total value of £5, are exempt from distress. But this exception 
(which is the joint product of the Law of Distress Amendment Act, 1888, 
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and the Comity Court* ConsoliJatioti Act, 1888) does not apply in caseH 
" wb«n tlie leaae, t«m), or int^rettt of the teDiuit has expired and when 
poeseoidoa of the premmes has been demanded, and when the distress w 
made not earlier than tjeven days aftiT such demand''. When goods of thiB 
character have been improperly taken, their restitution may b» ordered by 
a Court of Summary Jurisdiction under the powers of the Law of Distress 
Amendment Act, 1895, and if they have been already sold, the same juris- 
diction may assess their vahie and direct it« payment to the tenant. The 
law is studiously silent as to the person entitled to select, within the limited 
value, the goinls to be exempted. The tenant may wish to retain £5 worth 
of clothing; the landlord, on the contrary, may be anxious to leave liitn 
the like amount of K'dding and tools. A hodstoAd ought not, perhaps, to 
Ije included nn4l(>r the t«!rm " bedding", but th*^ point is verj* doubtful. 

6. LruxiKits" Gdoiis. — Prior to 1S71 lodgura' goods were rot protected; 
hut tardy justice was donti to lodgiira by the Lodgt-rs' Goods Protection Act 
pa-ssod in that year. By section I of that stiitute it is pmvjded that in case 
of a distress by the superior Ittndlonl {ie. the landlord of the lodger's land- 
lord) for rent due from his iinnieiliati* teniint (t.c. the lotiger'a landlord), the 
lodger is entitled to serve the superior hnidlord or the haihtf or other person 
making the distress with a declflrari-m made l\y himself in writing, settiiig- 
forth that certain goods arti not tlie propLrt.y uf the imniwliatc tenant, but 
in the lawful jKisspssinn of the ItidgLT, and Bhuwiiig further whether any, 
and what, rent in «Iue, and for wliiit period, from such lodger t« "his. 
immediate landlord. A correct invL-ntory of tiie goods eliiimed, sigui'd hy 
the lodger, must be nnm-xed to the dceiaratiou. and a wilful mis-«tatement 
amounlH to n mLsdemeanour. By Hoctiou 2, if tlie wiperior landloi'd, bailiff, 
or other pei-Hun .still proceeds, after Herviue of llie siud declaiutiim, to levy 
distress on the lutlger's gooile, it will lie an illegal dintress, an'l the lot3g(*r 
may a])ply to a justice of the pence for an order for the iTstonition of his 
property, and in further entitled to an action at law ugainjit the superior 
landlord. 

7. Gas-meters.- — OiLs-meten? and tittingn (including ga.4-fltoves) when 
the property of a gna company iucorpuratud by Act of Parliiunent are 
privileged. 

8. Thade Tfiot-S. — Trade tools arc eubjeet to distrcHa only when other 
property i.s not discoverable on the preiiiisis. Anil it has nircady ln-eii seen 
that, when in actual use, and also up to the value of £o, they are absolutely 
privileged. 

Where the Distress must be Made.— A diKtress. as a rule, must bo 
levied on the property out of which, the rent isHues. A landlord, for 
instance, who lets two distinct houses, A and B, to a single termnt, must 
not distrain on A for the rent of B, or i>ire verHtV, utill Eesw must he seize, 
chattels of the tenant found on property in whicli he baa no interest. 
Tliese rules, which may always he set aside by special agreement, ai-e 
Kubject to an important excejition in the ca«e of fraudulent removal. Hy 
the Distress for Rent Act, 1737, it is provided that in case any tenant 
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"shall fraudulently or clandestinely" remove goods from his premises in 
order to evade his landlord's distress, it shall be lawful for the latter, within 
the space of the next thirty days, to seize and sell the said goods, wherever 
found, as satisfaction for arrears of rent, unless the same have been already 
sold for valuable consideration to a boiid fide purchaser. A restricted 
power of breaking open places of concealment is given to the lessor; while 
it is further provided that tenants guilty of this sort of misconduct, and 
those who aid and abet them, shall forfeit to the landlord double the value 
of the goods thus removed or concealed. It has been held under statute 
that removal is fraudulent only when the rent is actually due. The Act 
applies, further, only to the tenant's own property and not to that of other 
people. 

The Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, empowers any constable in the 
Metropolitan District to stop and detain, pending due inquiry, all vans, &c., 
discovered removing fumitiu^ between eight in the evening and six in 
the morning, and at other hours when the constable has good reason for 
believing that an attempt is being made to avoid the payment of rent. 
A suitable penalty is imposed on tenants thus transgressing and on those 
who assist them. 

The Mode of the Distress. — Distress may be levied by the landlord in 
person or by a certificated bailiff, the latter being armed with a written 
authority called the " warrant of distress ". An attempt to distrain by an 
uncertificated bailiff renders him liable on summary conviction to a penalty 
of £5; while both he and his employer lay themselves open to a civil action 
for trespass. An uncertificated bailiff, however, is at liberty to "work out" 
the distress — that is, to sell the property seized in cases where the original 
seizure has been carried out by the landlord in person. 

The proper method of effecting an entry calls for careful consideration. 
An outer door must never be broken open, but may be opened by any of 
the ordinary means, i.e. the handle may be turned, or the latch may be 
lifted. But the bailiff must not put his hand through a broken pane of 
glass in order to raise the latch. He may climb over a fence, or clamber 
in at an open window. Where a window is shut but unfastened he must 
not attempt to open it; when, however, it is partly, but insufficiently 
open, he may open it wider. Once inside the house, the landlord or his 
bailiff may breathe more freely; for inner doors and cupboards may be 
broken open in levying the distress. A distrainer who has once lawfully 
entered and has been forcibly ejected is entitled to make a forcible re-entry. 
Should resistance be threatened or violence apprehended, the landlord may 
call in a constable. 

The next step is for the landlord or his bailiff to take possession of the 
goods required, being careful to take sufficient to satisfy the rent; for a 
distrainer, having completed one distress, is not permitted to levy a second 
in respect of tlie same arrears, unless (1) there were not found enough 
goods on the premises at the time of the first entiy, or (2) some mistake 
has been made in estimating the value of the property taken. A very 
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«*light act of authority on the part of the landlord amounts to constructive 
aeizure. The next »tep in to iiDjKJUnd the chattels taken, which is now 
generally done on tho promises. 

By the I>i«tn\s» for Rent Act. 1737, the distrainer is empowered "tn 
impound or othcTwitw! st'cure the distress ... of what nature or kind 
soever it may be, in such place, or on such part of the premises chargeable 
with the rent as hIiuU be uitwt tit and convenient for the iiupoiiiiditig and 
securing auch distress ", The chnttel» should ^te secured in a single room, 
if possible, though more may perhiipH \te utilizt-d if necessary; but rather 
than lock up the wholo honw. the g(n«is should bo moved to another place. 
Moreover, with the conwent of the tenant — and it is to his own disadvuntAge 
to tftuse it— clmttt'ls may W UMrhnicitlly iuipoundL^d aa they stand, without 
any actual diHtiirhn]ie4\ S|H-eiHl rej^ulations as to food and removal apply 
in t]ie CH»i'. of hoi-sc-s and otlicr animals. 

Sale of Property Taken. — The landlord must serve on the tenant or 
otliLT [H'mon who.se (^oofls have been taken a written notice of distroRH, 
containiiJi,' an inventor^' of the propi'ity Huized, and assignin;,' a rea.son for 
its .seizure; and stating also the amount of rent alleged to be in m'rear, and 
thL' place in which the goixlis have lieen iiiiptunded. Uulens the [lerMou thus 
served proceed to replevy (huf next sub-HfL-tiun) the gooils within five days 
fi*om thu date of such seizure and notice {n. period which may now be 
e.vtended to Hfteeii i lays at tlie written retjUfHt of the tenant on his giving 
security for tin.' adiiilinniil I'xpi'iiHc that tiiay ha inL'iiniid by the landlord), 
the lalttT rtuiy pioci-fl nt t\n: end of thr statutory jjerioil to sell the goods 
for the best price olitninable. TliB (ivts or fifteen days, as the caae may 
be, miiHt \h: ix-ckorn-d tj.\clnsive]y of tlio <3jiy of seizun- and notice and of 
tht) du.y of sale; hut tin* landlord in iivu to sell the chattels or any part 
of them at any earlii-r pfi'iod with thy written consent of the teuant or 
othtT owmT. If the sale dot's not take place at the end of the live or 
fifteen dixys, the goods ahuuld Ijl' removed from the tenant's premises, in 
CUHB.S where they have l>een impounded on the propei-ty demised; unless, 
indeed, the tenant, for fns own advantage, signifu-s liis willingness that 
they should ruuiaiu longer, suuh eimsent being expresneit in what in known 
aa a. "hoKling over" order, which hitd better be in writing, The tenant or 
other jiLTHcm whose goods lia\e been R'ized is at lilitirly U^ intiist on an 
appniiseuient by twu appniisej-w uf the vahu- of the pt^jperly taken. 

Where goody have been inipouuded on the pitmiisos tliey may bo sold 
on the apot unless the Leimnt «jr oi\ iier ivijuest in writing that (hey shall bo 
removed to a public auction i"oom. Or the distrainer is at libi.'rty so to 
remove them on his own initiative, The sale, however, need not neceaj^riiy 
he by auction, though the titatiite reipdres that the best possible price 
sliould always Ixj ohiaiued. yurplu.s goods should be returned to the 
premiHBB from which they were taken. 

Remedies for Unlawful Distress.— In cases where the distrcBs ia 

wholly illegal — in cafses, that is, wlieie no reut is due, where it ha-s been 
tendered In time, or where privileged goods have Uaeu seized — the tenant 
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has a choice of remedies. Either he may proceed to replevy, or he may 
bring an action for damages for illegal distress. If the distress is not 
wholly illegal, but only excessive or irregular, he is confined to the latter 
remedy. 

Probably the remedy of replevin is now somewhat dropping out of 
fashion. In its present form it amounts briefly to thia The plaintiff, on 
application to the registrar of the County Court in whose district his goods 
have been taken, is entitled to obtain them back in a summary manner on 
giving security by what is known as a replevin bond, to the value of the 
rent alleged to be due and the probable cost of the replevin action, that he 
will within a certain specified period bring an action for replevin against 
the distrainer, and prosecute the same without delay and to a successful 
issue. Should he, of course, fail in any of these imdertakings, his bond is 
forfeit to the distrainer. If no question of title is involved, and if the rent 
does not exceed the sum of £20, the action can only be commenced in the 
County Court; if, on the contrary, title is involved, or the rent exceeds £20, 
the plaintiff is then justified in seeking the aid of the High Court. Should 
he, moreover, in this latter case, still prefer to go to the Coimty Court, he 
is liable to have his action transferred to the High Court by the defendant 
on a writ of certiorari. 

In all cases of illegal or irregular distress damages may he recovered by 
action commenced in the ordinary way; and in cases where no rent was 
owing, and the goods have been sold, the plaintiff is entitled to recover 
double the value. Tenants residing in the Metropolitan Police District are 
provided with a further and summary i-emedy, in cases where they liave 
occupied any house or lodging (irrespective of the rent paid for it) by the 
week or month; and in cases where their yearly rent (irrespective of the 
nature of the tenancy) does not exceed £15. In all such cases, when an 
unlawful, irregular, or excessive distress has been levied, a magistrate is 
entitled, under the Metropolitan Police Courts Act, 1839, to summon the 
delinquent before him, on the complaint of the tenant, and in cases where 
he is satisfied that a wrong has been committed, to order the chattels taken, 
if still unsold, " to be returned to the tenant on payment of the rent which 
shall appear to be due at such time as the magistrate shall appoint"; or, if 
the goods have been sold, " then to order payment to the said tenant of 
the value thereof, deducting thereout the rent, which shall so appear to be 
due, such value to be determined by the magistrate". The landlord or 
party complained against, in default of compliance with such order, shall 
forfeit to the party aggrieved the value of such distress, not being greater 
than £15, the amount to be determined by the magistrate. 

Security for Rent — The acceptance by the landlord of a security for 
rent in arrear, as, for instance, a bond, bill, or promissory note, does not 
amount to a payment of rent. The landlord is not thereby debarred from 
the right to distrain. Nor does an agreement to take interest on rent in 
arrear deprive him of this right. 

Agents and Receivers of Rent. — An authority to tenants to pay rent 
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to an agent or receiver does not entitle the latter to distr&in, even if he 
h*ceive8 the wnts for hw nwn benefit. 

Bankruptcy of Tenant — Kithor before or after the commencement of 

iMiiiknijjtcy the landlord can disirain For rent due. If, however, he distrain 
ftfUir the commencement of bankruptcy, he con only do so in respect of six 
months' rent Hcfrueni prior to the adjudication. He may then prove in 
bankruptcy for any 8ur|)luB. 

If the goods are removed from the prenii»i« befoi-e the landlord distraiiiB, 
he has no right to foHow tliem. 

If in order to avoid distivss, a tenant pays rent after an act of bfuik- 
ruptpy, tlif pjiyint'ut is valid. 

Distress for Rent a Waiver of Landlord's Rigrht of Re-entry. — 
Bistri'.ss for ivnt. ih a waiver of the landliii-d'a right of re-enti-y for for- 
feitui-o for Im'aeli *)f covimant. The more or les.s recent case of SfiepJierd v. 
Herger is no exception to tlic genenil rule, lu that case the lease con- 
tained a proviso for rc-enti-j- *' if and M'henever" any one t|uarter's rent 
should lie in arrcar for 21 days and no suHkiunt distress could be leWod, 
and it was held that the effect of the wonU "if and whenever" was to 
give the lessor a right of re-entry lis often as at any moment of time the 
two e'liiditiorw named in the pn>viso existed. In other wuiiIh, in this case 
there wsis a mntinniiuj lireiich ufter tlit^ distrfHH luul taken placo. 

Expenses allowed for Distress. 

Scale L — Dititregs for rent where the fum demanded and cEua a&oU 
exceed £20. 

For levying disti-ess, 3 per cent, on any sum exceeding £20 and not 
exceeding .£50; 2i per cent on any >iuni exceeding i50 and not exceeding 
X200; and 1 per cent on any additional sum. 

For man in poastewion, 5«. per day; to provide Uis own board in every 
case. 

For advertisement'*, the sum actually and necejssurity paid. 

For commission to the auctioneer. On sale by auctiou, 7i percent on 
the sinii rL-ali/,ed not exceeding £100.5 per eent on the next £200, 4 per 
cent on the next £200; and on any sum exceeding £000, 9 per cent up to 
XI 000. 

A fi-RCtian of £1 to I>e in all cflses reckoned £1. 

Reasonable fees, rhjirge.'i, and expeneeM (subject to rule 17, see p. 31) 
■when diHtress is withdrawn or where no gale takes pUice, and for negotia- 
tions Ijetween landlord titid tenant respecting the distress. 

For apprnisemmt, on t4injnit's written rf'C|U«:st, whether by one broker or 
more, 6f/. in the pound on the value aa appraised, in a<^ldit]on to the amount 
for tlie Htantp. 

Scale II. — DiftiresB for vmt Wwre the iwm demtmded and due alivM not 
exceed £20. 

For h:vying distress, 3ji. 

For man in possession, 4«. 6d. per day; to provide his own board va. 
every cose. 
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For appraisement, on the tenant's written request, whether by one 
broker or more, 6d. in the pound on the value as appraised, in addition to 
the amount for the stamp. 

For all expenses of advertisements, if any, lOs. 

Catalogues, sale and commission, and delivery, la. in the pound on the 
net produce of the sale. 

For removal at tenant's request, the reasonable expenses (subject to rule 
17) attending such removal. 

Rule 17 of the Distress for Rent Rules, 1888, provides that in case of 
any difference as to fees, chaises, and expenses between the parties, or any 
of them, the fees, charges, and expenses shall be taxed by the registrar of 
the district in which the distress is levied. The registrar may make such 
order as he thinks fit as to the costs of such taxation. 

Landlord's Claim when Tenant's Goods taken for Debt. — By the 
Landlord and Tenant Act, 1709, it is enacted that "no goods or chattels 
whatsoever lying or being in or upon any messuage, lands, or tenements 
which are or shall be leased for . . . term of years, at will or otherwise, 
shall be liahle to be taken by virtue of any execution, on any pretence what- 
soever, unless the party at whose suit the said execution is sued out shall, 
before tlie reTriovaZ of such goods from off the said premises, by virtue of 
such execution, . . . pay to the landlord of the said premises, or his bailiff, 
all such sum or sums of money as are or shall be due for rent for the 
said pi^mises at the time of the taking such goods or chattels by virtue of 
such execution, provided the said arrears of rent do not amount to more 
than one year's rent; and in case the said arrears shall exceed one year's 
rent, then the said party at whose suit such execution is sued out, paying 
the said landlord or his bailiff one year's rent, may proceed to execute his 
judgment as he might have done before the making of this Act; and the 
sheriff or other officer is hereby enjoined and required to levy and pay to 
the plaintiff as well the money so paid for rent as the execution money ". 
The Act does not apply to County Court execution. By the Execution Act 
of 1844, it is further provided that "no landlord of any tenement let at a 
weekly rent shall have any claim or lien upon any goods taken in execution 
under the process of any court of law for more than four weeks arrears of 
rent; and if such tenement shall be let for any other term less than a year 
the landlord shall not have any claim or lien on such goods for more 
than the arrears of rent accruing due during four such terms or times of 
paymentA." 

FIXTURES. 

Although by a very ancient maxim of the Common Law all fixtures 
become a part of the freehold, exceptions are made in the case of trivial 
additions dictated by convenience or a desire for ornament. Custom, for 
instance, demands that floors should be covered with matting or carpet, and 
it would be a real hardship if the fact that these are frequently fastened to 
the premises by nails, should render them the landlord's property. Fixtures 
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of this kind, or as they are often cabled, "ton&tit's fixturee", may be removed 
iiiid«r certain specilicd conditiuuH. Thutie conditions are. that (1) the article 
in diuputu munt be one o£ domestic convenience (oi* ornament); (2) it must 
lie only Hlt^htly utfixed to thi.' fj-^ehold, so that its removal may be effected 
witlvout doing appreciable damage; (3) it must liave been erected by the 
tenant: (4) il must be capable of being removed entire; (5) the qaestioit 
must bo one directly arising between the landlord and his tenant. Any 
fixturi?, it is conceived, which satisfies these five conditions, may be properly 
removed by the tenant. The following list of articles, all of which liave 
been held removable, is taken from Woodfall's Liixc of Landlord and 
TenutU: " Hangings, tapestrj', and pii'r-gltuwt'K. wht-'ther nailed to the walls 
or panels, or put up in lieu uf [HUieU; curiiie<jj>; marble or other oniumental 
cliimney- pieces; marble slabri, window-blinds; wainticot fixed to the walla 
by sctx'ws; gratt's. raugus, and stoves, although tixed in the brickwork; 
iron backs to chimneys; beds fiistened to the walls or celling; fixed tables; 
fmiiaces and coppers; puni]>8: wdsh-tube and fixed water-tubs; coffee- and 
malt-mills; cupbcanls tixi'd with holdfiists; b<x»k -easels titaiitllng on brackets 
anJ screwed to the whIU; clock-caj^fs; iron ovens and the like." 

Besides articles erected for oniainent and convenience, trade fixtures 
have Wen t'(|Un]ly favi.nire*! by the law uii grounds of pulilic policy. They 
tti'e scarcely iikfly, however, to be of much concern to Llit- general reader; 
nor iH it necessary to consider here the effect of the Agricultural Holdings 
ActN of 1«'5 Hiid'isKrt, 

It slumld Ik; noti-d. however, that in the- nmttor of the fixtures of an 
ordiJuvry garden the Common Law principle is undisturbed, except in 
ca^L-s coming undvr (he Lnndlor«l nnd 'rmiint Act of 1H5I. By this 
enactment it is laid down that huildiiigs (unmng other things) erected by 
the tenant at his own cost for ftgricult.urnl pnr])ose.H. or for the purposes of 
tragic find ngrieulture, with the pn-vinus cdnscnt of the landlord, may bo 
reninvid during the contiTinancc t>f tliir tenimcy on giving a cli'ar month's 
previous notice in writing; and this would app<mr to cover the case of an 
ordinary lioHinuHr nv forcing-pit, which would ucil appan-ntly be othei-wi.'ie 
removabh-* m itu- .abs<neur of sjM-c-ijd ngnontent. Fruit-triM's and flowers 
plantc<l by the ticnant certainly become the landtord'.s piopi-rty. 

Time for Removal of Fixtures.— The tenant is cl.arly entitled to 
reinoM' his tixtui'cs duriug thi- cnn tin nance of the original tenn — the term, 
that is, in which tliey were erecti'?!: but the ininiit*! this determines, his 
right is gone, and the fixtures become indisputably the property of the 
Itu h1 lord. 

One curious result of the law calls for careful attention. A tenant who, 
towards the md nf hia iLTin, laki-s a new lease from his landlord, forfeits 
his right, in the absence of s|i>t't:iiil agi'eenient, to fixtures ert-ctt-'d during 
the original term. Immediately upon the expiration of the original lease 
the fixtures erected flnring its continuance b(?coine a part of the freehold, 
and the tenant is not at Hlh-rty to remove them during the new term. 

In Horae parta of the country the ordinary Common Law rights as to 
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fixtures are controlled by a special custom. In all cases, therefore, it is 
advisable for an intending tenant to make careful inquiry before com- 
mencing his tenancy as to the existence and nature of any such custom. 
But custom may itself, it must always be remembered, be varied or excluded 
by special stipulation. 

Fixtures in Case of Express Stipulation. — A careful consideration 
of the preceding sub-section will enable the reader readily to appreciate 
what kind of covenant with regard to fixtures it is prudent to insert, and 
what should be avoided. In the first place, he must be careful to resist 
any covenant by which he loses his Common Law right to removal — to 
avoid such a covenant as, for instance, was given in one well-known case, 
by which the tenant agreed to give up at the end of his tenancy, " other 
additions, improvements, fixtures, and things which were and should be 
anyways fixed or fastened upon the premises ". Sometimes, however, the 
injustice is done in a more insidious way, as when the tenant covenants 
" to repair and keep in repair the premises and all erections, buildings, and 
improvements which might be erected thereon during the term, and yield 
up the same in good and sufficient repair, &c.", under which covenant a 
verandah, otherwise in all probability removable, was held to have become 
the property of the lessor. Secondly, the tenant should insist on a license 
to remove his fixtures "at the expiration of the term", in which case a 
reasonable time will be allowed him, or better still, to remove them within 
a specified period, as, say, a month or six w^eeks. And thirdly, in the event 
of his renewing his lease, he should have a care that it is set out plainly 
that the fixtures erected by him during his original term are to be con- 
sidered his own property, and are not to be included in his tenancy as part 
of the property demised. In practice, it is not unusual for an incoming 
tenant to take over the fixtures from the outgoing tenant at a valuation. 
It is obvious, however, that this can in many eases only be done with the 
friendly concurrence of the landlord. 

COVENANT TO PAY RENT. 

Comment has already been made on the hardship which arises in cases 
where, though the premises demised have been actually destroyed by 
tempest, fire, or other unavoidable cause, the tenant continues liable for 
the payment of his rent without a single farthing's deduction. A partial 
remedy for avoiding this injustice has been already indicated under the 
head " Covenant to Insure", but it is clear that this remedy fails to cover 
the period during which the premises are rebuilding. 

It is suggested, therefore, that in every lease a proviso should be inserted 
in the covenant to pay the rent and in the reddendwni (or, in cases where 
there is no special covenant, in the reddetidura only) exempting the tenant 
from payment when and so long as the premises are rendered uninhabitable 
hy tempest, fire, or other unavoidable cause. Such a proviso will be con- 
strued strictly; an exception, for instance, in case of "fire, storm, or 

vol.. I. 8 



tBiDpe«t". n-ill not cover the falliog of a building by reason of the over- 
Itnuliiig of ooe of its floore. Care, therefore, should be taken in frfttning 
the exemption to cover all thu**e conceivable continge-ncies against which 
tbo tenant may be considered fairly entitled to claim protection. 

RATES AND TAXES. 

The legal incidetice of ratea or taxes in the absenco of express siipulatk 
will perhaj^m iipiwar tiiiwt cUyirly from the subjoined table. 
I. Tlib teiirtnt luimt [lay: — 

(1) Poor lUt*«. 

(2) Assessed Taxes. 
(13) IteiiciiU DUtrict liates. 

(4) Wuter aiirl Oa^ lUlen. 

IL Tlte landlord must pay: — 

(I) Property Tiix. 
{■2) Tilho Ueni Charge. 

(5) [^111.1 Tux. 
(I) Suwcrs Hjktos. 

(5) Special Asaes&raentft under Lixral Aet«. 

It shcMilrl, liowevicr, at once Ik* [lointed out that several of the rates and 
taxos in the Hi-ccmd of tlif ultove division — " landlord's taxes", an they aro 
callwl — iire primarily ])ayalili' by t lit* tcriiint. wliu is afU'rwaiflH entitled to 
dcsduct IVoni Iuh l't*lit tin- i-xpeu.ses tfuin incui-ivd. 

The above table, tlii>iij;li ^^I'lifniily n>rri'ct. adiidtH (if some trivial 
cxceptionH, uhit'li have Iweii ciVHtfil in lliu uiweH of Hniall liiareditainuiits 
and tennncieH of trilling' diiniluiti. Thesi' ('xwptinns will bo iDt>st oon- 
voiiiciil.ly coiisidi'ri.'d iiikIit (hi' lu-iiil til' |uirli(MiItir mti's and taxes. 

Tenant's Taxes in the Absence of Stipulations.— Fouu Rates have 
boon iiiipDst'd on the uwujiiiT, lus opjiusrd to Ihe nwnfr of land, ever stnca 
the pa-swiiij^' of the tirst Pour Law in the roij^'n of Elizjilntii. Those who 
occupy only a jjortinn of prendsos am ]iro]iortioiiiitt']y liable^ — -if, indeed, 
the rewt of tliLi p]-i'iiiisen Ije vacant, tln-y are liiiMr for the whole; but 
lodgers are not considered part opniipierH for the pin-poses of the Act. 
Tiieir iu»iia;,rernent remains in tl)c Imndtj of his lamllnrd, to whom he is 
uiurely nti inmate. It would appear, morc^over, that when the owner of a 
houfit! k'tH it ready fundshL'd to a tennnt, the foriin^r in coiisiilered its 
occupier for pui-jxiSifi of poor rating, on the p"oiind timt liis kofping liis 
furniture on Ihe premises witli a view to proHt constitutea a lieuelicial 
occupiitiuri. But thi.' point is niif. iihsoliitt'ly rcrliiiTi. 

Payment of Rates by Outgoing or Incoming Occupier.— An out- 
going or iiicomiai; occupier is liidili; for Pfj»»r Katus only in respect of the 
iiino during which he ia actually in occupation. 
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A statutory exception has been introduced to the general rule above 
laid down as to the occupier's liability. By section 1 of the Poor Rate 
Assessment and Collection Act, occupiers of premises for terms not exceed- 
ing three months are entitled to deduct the amount of the poor rate paid 
by them from their rent. The landlord is encouraged by the return of a 
considerable percentage to enter into a written agreement with the over- 
seers personally to pay the poor rate in cases where the ratable value of 
premises does not exceed a certain sum, in London £20, in Liverpool £13, 
in Manchester and Birmingham £10, in other places £8. The overseers are 
empowered, in the case of premises of the above value, to levy the rate 
directly on the owner on their own initiative. In both the latter cases, the 
occupier, it should be noted, still continues personally liable; but he is 
entitled, in case of his paying the rate either voluntarily or under compul- 
sion, to deduct the amount from his rent. 

Under assessed taxes are included House Duty, County and Borough 
Rates, Highway Rates, &c. These fall legally on the tenant. In cases, 
however, where the overseers have availed themselves of the discretionary 
powers given them by the Poor Rates Assessment and Collection Act, 
borough rates must be dealt with in a similar way. 

General District Rates, which are levied under the provisions of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, for the numerous purposes therein set out, are 
payable by the tenant, except in cases where (1) the ratable value of the 
property does not exceed £10, or (2) the premises are merely let on a 
weekly or monthly tenancy, or (3) the property is let in separate apart- 
ments, or when the rents become payable or are collected at any shorter 
period than quarterly. In these cases the owner may, at the option of the 
urban authority, be rated at a reduced estimate in place of the occupier. 

Water and Gas Rates, as a general rule, are payable by the tenant. But 
in the case of premises situated in a district where the Waterworks Clauses 
Act of 1847 has been adopted by the local authority, the owner of property 
of a less annual value than £10 ia liable for the water rate. In the ease of 
tenancies created before the adoption of the Act, the owner is entitled, 
after its adoption, to recover from his tenant. 

Landlord's Taxes in the Absence of Stipulation. — Property Tax is 
primarily payable by the tenant, who is entitled to make a deduction for 
the tax from his next payment of rent. A landlord refusing to allow a 
proper deduction is liable on each occasion to a penalty of £50. 

The Land Tax and Sewer Rates levied by Commissioners of Sewers, but 
not sewer rates levied in an urban distiict under the Public Health Act of 
1875, fall in the first case on the tenant, and are recoverable by him from 
his landlord by deduction from his rent. Aa touching sewer rates, however, 
this is apparently true only in the case of extraordinary repairs; ordinary 
trifling annual expenses fall absolutely upon the tenant. 

Rates and Taxes in Case of Express Stipulation. — It will be seen, 
from a perusal of the preceding paragraphs, that the legal incidence of 
rates and taxes occasions, in the absence of express stipulation, little or no 
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difficulty. It 18. however, usual in alniost all leases to insert certftin 

covenants on tlie iRinlIord's behalf: the object of mich covenant* being lo 
procure for thf lattvr the, payment of an absolutely ii^-t rent hy throwing' 
on the tenant the VmMen of those paynifntfl for which tho landlnrd would 
be otherwise liable. In the ca.se of ordinary- nLt*» and taxoH, thin comnioo 
course is unobjectionable even from the tenont'.s point of view. It matters 
nothing whether the tenant pays £100 rent, whilst the hindlord Itenr;* the 
burden o( his own rates or taxes; or whetht-r he pays the latter impositioos 
to the amount of £20. whilst his nominal rental is reduced to £80. In the 
case, on the eontraay, of those extrnnniinnry and unexi>ected burdens which 
are Hometimes imposi:*d directly on the liindlonl under the provisions of 
various Act* of Parlianit-nt. ii reni hanisliip arinet* for the tenant who has 
innocently shifted the burden on to his own Khoulders by an injudicious 
covenant. Thus a lessee »onietinies Hniis hiiuself Hable, perhaps at the 
very end of Iur term, perlmpK in a t-tTui of very short duration, to contribute 
a very heavy sum for mmie pernmnertt iniprcivenient — the construction of a 
sewer, for instHiiee, or thi- iiiiiktnir u|i <if ii hitlirrtxi uiipiived rood — to 
property in wliich he hiinst-Jf hii.s iHily ii trtfiing inti-Te«ls 

Shouhl the tenant iuti-nii to (nke on liiitisi;lf thrive landlord's tAxes 
which are of n ukuiiI and rieurriii<; tuituiv, hut not int^-nd to take the 
responsibility for extraordinury cluLrj;i's iniposi-il in respect of permanent 
iruprnvements to the freehold, the leiLse would prolwihly eontain Home such 
clanso i\s this: " lo hear, ptiy. and rliselinr^^'c ilII rates, taxes, nnd a-swessment* 
which nuiy 1« assL'S-sed or imposed in respiTt of the demi.^d premi-ws". 
This covenant renders the tenant liabli- for the laiiilhrnl's liind-tnx, and any 
niniilar iinposinions iif fi reeurriiip elifLrticti.r. but not for wpLriat ns,seHsment» 
under luenl nets~]iiiviii^' and sewerinj; chuiyes, foe iustJincir. under the 
Metropolitiui Miiiuitjcuieiil Acts — or for money due in i-espect of other 
e.\tniiiriliiuiry imd pi'niiaiicnt inipniveiiiiLMitrt to the prcipi-rty. 

The leiDinl, lit orilui' Ui tviiilei' himsril' liable for ttiese udditional awsess- 
inenta, inust iuh\ Homelhini; further to this tyj)ieal covennnt. Sueh a(i<lition 
is clearly eonHtii.iUed by wliat nw called " wunls of indi'intiity", as when 
the lessee fiirt.ln'C uudcrlaki's l.o iH-ar all "burdens" or "onti;;oiii{^" imposed 
in rcspeet of tluj preuiisi-H — plirH.si'>i which would appeiir toeovt-r all jitwisible 
contiii^^nnein's. The words " eliartn's" jiiid "dnlieH" Homctiuics, though not 
always. o|H'rate in a similar niiiiuier. 

Fre(|U(!ntIy also the followinr; additions are niaih- iit i\\v end of tho 
lypieal covemuiit — " nv upon any pt-rsini in n-spi-et tbi'n-of ", "or upnn the 
lessor in respect tliereof". "or upon the lamllnrd or tenant in respuct 
theraof". SiicJi ii'ItiitiuiiB. say.s a hi;^h aut!ir)rity, will not of themselveit 
Imve the etli-et «>f tliniwin;,' linbility U|Jon tlu' teiuint. 

A covenant Lo pay tlu' lajidlord'H taxes may also be implied from the 
covenant to pay rent, or from the W()rdiiig of the Teddentiwm, as where the 
tenant a.^tvv.H tf) pay bis rent " elenr of all taxes, clmr^'es. jiml impositions", 
or "without any deduction or abatement", or "free of all oulKoinjijs", or 
a "net" rent simply. Such expreasionB undoubtedly throw on the tenant 
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the burden of the landlord's usual and recurring taxes, but probably not 
that of charges for the permanent improvement of the property. 

Under no circumstances can the Landlord's Property Tax be shifted 
on to the tenant, and any attempt to do so by covenant is absolutely void. 
Similarly, the burden of a Tithe Rent Charge, in tenancies created on or 
subsequent to March the 26th, 1891, is inalienable from the landlord. In 
all other cases, with the exception of extraordinary tithe rent charge, 
which need not be dealt with here, it is free to the parties to adjust the 
burden of rates and taxes exactly as they please. 

SUB-LETTING. 

Tenants are free at Common Law to assign or sub-let, and covenants 
depriving them entirely of this liberty, though sometimes inserted, should 
always be strenuously resisted. A modified covenant, however, forbidding 
the tenant to assign or sub-let without the previous consent in writing of 
his landlord, coupled with a proviso that such consent is not to be im- 
reasonably withheld, is at once equitable and usual. It has been held under 
the above circumstances, that where consent is withheld unreasonably, the 
tenant is free to disregard the covenant and legally assign or sub-let. 
Covenants are also frequently inserted against carrying on a particular 
l;rade on the premises, or obnoxious trades in general. 

A sub- lessee stands in no relation whatever to his superior landlord; but 
his position to his immediate landlord is practically identical with that in 
which an ordinary tenant and landlord stand to one another, and the 
<»venant8 in his under-lease naturally reflect those inserted in the original 
lease. The distinction between an assignee and a sub-lessee is this, that 
while a sub-tenancy may be created for any period less than the original 
term, it is not possible to take over the whole of the term except xmder an 
assignment. The assignee becomes liable for some, but not necessarily all, 
■of the covenants contained in the lease, according to their respective natures, 
and thus stands in a direct and immediate relation to the superior landlord. 
It is impossible here, owing to considerations of space, to do more than 
formulate very briefly the kinds of covenants on which the assignee does 
or does not become liable. 

It will be seen that the deciding principle depends partly on the form 
in which the covenant is cast, partly on the subject matter with which it deals. 

(1) Covenants dealing with the demised premises as they actually existed 
at the time of the demise — things in esse, as they are called, as, for 
instance, a covenant to repair an existing building — bind the assignee, 
whether the covenant be or be not framed so as expressly to include assigns. 

(2) Covenants dealing with the demised premises, but not with respect 
to things in esse at the time of the demise, as, for instance, a covenant to 
build a house on the land and keep it in repair when built, only bind the 
assignee when assigns are expressly mentioned, but not otherwise. 

(3) Covenants which do not deal with the demised premises at all — 
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collateral oovenantfi, as Uicy are called, as, fgr instance, ft covenant to build 
a house oil a oeparate pitco of land — do not bind the assignee, even when 
nsBigns are expressly mentioned in the wording of the eovenant. 

Not only, however, is the asBignw liable on certain covenanta, acc<»<lin^ 
to their subject matter and fonn, but he is aimilarly entitled to the benefit 
of the lessor's covenants, accoi-ding to the same distinctiona. 

All assignment* of leasehold interests are required by the Statute of 
Frauds to be in writing, and signed by the party siisigning, or by his agent, 
who muHt hold u written authority. And by a later ata.tut<* all such 
aesignmenta um»t naw be mtuic! by deed. A Mub-lea»oc is eutitluHj to call 
for the lease and the title thereto of his imvxediatt leswr before becoming 
a party to the niid^^r-li-aw, even in thv alisfiice of special stipulation. 

Payment of Ground-rent by Sub-tenant. — Sub-t*'nante are liable to 
distress at the hamls of a superior landlord in cases where their immediate 
landlord has faile*! to pny his prtiun^I-rent Should they, therefore, elect to 
pay the Ifitter rent, in onler to avoid dtstrcKS, such pByitu'nt is considered 
payment, so far as it goes, of their rent to their immetliate landlord. In the 
eartt' of lodjjers. wiich payiiu'iil iiiiist Ix) made under the provisions of the 
Lodgers' (Jcoda PrnlLctimi Act, 1^71. 

GOOD TITLE AND QUIET ENJOYMENT. 

It was once thoiij^lit tliut c<.>\i'iunit.s, uliki.' for jrotid title and for (piieb 
enjoynient, were implii^'d Ironi tie.- hmv v<.'iHtivjii>>hip ul' ItuuUord and tenant; 
OS alHo from the presence of certain words (.'inploye).! in creating the tenancy. 
The doctrine, however, on tliis point, is now much restrieted; and thou|;h 
there nmy M'Al be nxnn fur doubt, it is ?«tfe fnr all practical purpof«ea to lay 
down the law ft» follows: A covenant lor nuiet eiijoyiiient against the whole 
worlti. but liinit-r'd to the duration of the leswor's t-state. is* implied by the 
word "di'inise '", but not l>y the barv relntionxliip ol" landlord and tenant, 
anil pmbably not by tht- us*' of any other word whatever. Just possibly 
a covenant for title is also involved in "demihe" — not in any other word — 
but the point is verj- inictTtain. 

Covenants for pood title are w-UKmi in.sfit<;d ; but covenants for quiet 
enjojTnent. limlied to the acta nf the li-riscn' <t i}d of thftsc ciniminffutifier 
/* (711., are commonly Found in leases. ThL-»«.' latter covenants, on the well- 
known principle, '■ an exproRs covenant excludi^s an implied one", ne^ative- 
t.lie abnoklte covenant against all the world otherwise implied by the won! 
•■ demise ", luid are no far less beneticial. On the other hand, unlike the 
^covenant involved in "demise ", tJuy continue iturinj; the whole of the 
leRsee's interest, and are not limited to the li-Hsctr's estate. 

DETERMINATION OF TENANCIES- 

Tenancies may be brought Ui un end in six ditierent manners: (1) by 
etflux of time; (2) by notice of the parties; (3) by surrender of the tenant; 
(i) by forfeiture; (5) by merger; and (C) by disclaimer of a truatee in 
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bankruptcy. With regard to (1), so soon as the specified peiiod has expired, 
ttie term is at an end without any previous notice on the part of landlord 
or tenant. One point, however, caUs for attention. A lessee who is tacitly 
allowed to continue in possession after the determination of his lease, is 
considered a tenant at sufferance; but should he tender, and his landlord 
accept, a yearly payment of rent, he becomes thereby a tenant from year to 
year. In such a case he will be held to be in possession under all the 
covenants of his expired lease, so far as the latter are compatible with the 
nature of his present holding. 

Determination (5) by merger, and (6) by disclaimer, are exceptional 
conclusions to a lease which do not call for discussion here. 

By Notice of the Parties. — Yearly tenancies, as already seen, can be 
determined by either of the parties, on giving a previous six-months' notice, 
at the end of any number of complete years from the date of their inception. 
In cases to which the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1875, applies, a twelve- 
months' notice is necessary; but these are tenancies which fall outaide the 
scope of the present article. In cases where a yearly tenancy has com- 
menced on one of four usual quai-ter-days, it is sufficient to give a clear 
two quarters' notice, even though the two quarters amount, together, to a 
period less than the strict half-year. It is suflicient, for instance, in the 
case of a tenancy commencing on the 25th March, to give notice on or 
before, but not later than, the 29th September. When tenants enter in the 
middle of a quainter, but the rent is paid on the usual quarter-days, special 
provisions apply in reckoning the necessary time of notice. It is better 
that the notice should be in writing and its service personal, though neither 
point is essential. Service on a servant at the tenant's dwelling-house, 
provided that the nature of the notice be properly explained, would seem to 
be sufficient. 

Termination by Surrender is of two descriptions; (o) by the act of 
the parties; (6) by operation of law. Neither kind, perhaps, is of frequent 
occurrence, except in the single instance of landlord and tenant mutually 
agreeing to give up an old lease, in order to replace it by a new one. The 
tenant, it need scarcely be added, is not, under ordinary circumstances, 
entitled to get rid of his leaae, except with the express or tacit acquiescence 
of his landlord. Prior to the Statute of Frauds, leases could be surrendered, 
just as they could be created, by a merely oral arrangement; but now all 
surrenders by act of the parties must be put into writing, and many must 
be by deed. 

Surrender by act of the law may be accomplished in more ways than 
one, but it will be sufficient to call attention here to the commonest form 
of its occurrence. Landlord and tenant sometimes concur in executing a 
fresh lease during the continuance of a tenancy, without being at the 
trouble formally to extinguish the old one. In such a case the original 
tenancy is constructively considered surrendered, inasmuch as the granting 
and acceptance of the new term necessarily implicates on either side the 
abandonment of the old. 
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By Forfeiture. — A. provino ia initcricd in every properly-drawn lease 
enabling the lowior to rc-cuter aud dcionninc the tenancy in the case oi 
nou-pAvnittnt of the rent or of breach of any of the lesHee's covenantn. The 
exercise of this power is entirely optional. A landlord, in the event of 
non-payment of his rent or of a breach of covenant^ is free to oloct whether 
he will detonnine the tenancy under the power of the pi-oviso, or whether 
he will altuw it to continue, and will waive the cause of forfcitai'c. But 
having once made his election, he is not afterwanU free to deiwirt from it 
If. for instance, he li»» onlerud the teimiii to quit, or has issued a. writ in 
an action for eviction, lie niUHt Iw taken to have made up liis mind to treat 
the tenancy a» detifniiiui^l; and he. ih not afteru'ards at lilK^rty to treat it 
aa Rtill NubHiKting. If he in afterwanlti willing thai the tenant should still 
continue octiupation, it must bo on the footing of a new tenancy. 

On the other hand, he is nn longer entitled, when onoe he has waived 
the cau.se of foi-feitui-e. to determine the tenancy on that particular ground 
Waiver may arise, not only fmm the express, but also from the implied, 
intention ul' the k'SKor. Any act, in short, of the landlonl which can be 
fairly cuuntrued as L'.\liibiting an inteiitiuu on hts part to treat the tenancy 
as fitill Nidjsisting. ^viU In- coiiwtnied an a. waiver. A leKwir, for instance, 
who iHTt'iiLs, or I'ven di'iiiamls, ri'nt ;vliich lias awrued due t^ince a brvach 
of covenant of wlii<^li he is eogiiiHaiit, niu.st Ih; taken to have waived his 
riglit of iv-entry. Sucih demand or acceptance ih a i-ccognition on his pari 
)hn1 lent has actually Iweonie due. and tluN ngaiii involv<« the recognition 
Ihiil the tenancy U slili in exiNlcncc. Acfei>tance or demand of rent accrued 
duo prior to the breach of covenant stands, of coui-se. on a different fix>ting. 
The waiver, however, applie>* unly to those causcB of forfeiture which have 
taken place before the waiver is committed; Kuhsequent causes of forfeiture, 
of course, give rise to a new right of re-entry. Hence, in the case of what 
18 called H amfi-iiHhif) I oerti-h ^ £",«/. leaving the premises uninsured or 
unrepaired for a uontiuuiug pei-iud — the acceptance of rent etfects a waiver 
of the breach oidy tip to the time when the rent thus accepted actually 
liecnnie <lue, and tln' Ifssur docH not thereby lose his right of re-entry in 
respect of the cuutinuiirice of the breach after that ijate. 

Forfeiture has ahvays been abh<jrit*nt to the law, which, even prior to 
Ifi^il, e.\.teiided a un-jisure nf relief tii the tenant in tlii" case of nnni-jiayment 
of his rent and breach of his covenant to insure. A.s tu rent, the question 
i« still regulated by section 102 of tlie Couiiuon Law Pi-ocedure Act, 1852. 
which eimhles the lundlurd to recoxer the preuiises by action when lialf ii 
year's rent is in arcear, and no suthcieiit distress can be found on tlie 
premises, without any formal demand or entry, at the expiration of the 
time liiiiiteil by the proviso. But all proceedings are tf> cease on payment 
by the tenant, at any time before the trial, of alJ ari-eai-K and of ihe coatw 
of the procet;diugs. And the tenant is aim ontttled to relief on agiplicatton 
to the Court on payment of all arreara and eowts within six calendar months 
from the dale of the execution of the judguieut of cjectltient, And now by 
the Conveyancing aud Law of Pruperty Act, lyni. he i» given yet further 
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protection. By section 14, aub-section 1, of that statute (which does not, 
however, apply to re-entry for non-payment of rent or breach of covenant 
not to assign or sub-let; or to a condition for forfeiture on the bankruptcy 
of the lessee, or on the taking in execution of the lessee's interest), it in 
enacted that no proviso for re-entry shall be enforcible by action or other- 
wise, until (1) the lessor has served on the lessee a notice specifying the 
particular breach complained of, and requiring him, if the breach be capable 
of remedy, to remedy the same, and in any case to give compensation in 
money; and (2) the lessee has failed, within a reasonable time thereafter, 
to remedy the breach, if the same be possible, and to make a reasonable 
compensation in money to the satisfaction of the lessor. The Court is also 
empowered, when the lessor is seeking to re-enter by action or otherwise, 
to grant such relief to the tenant as it shall deem fit, having regard to the 
cii'cumstancea of the whole case. 

A tenant who wilfully and contumaciously holds over after demand 
and notice of his landlord is liable to pay double the yearly value (not 
necessarily the rent hitherto paid) of the premises demised. If he holds 
over after his own notice, he becomes liable for double the rent he has 
hitherto been paying. 

Tenants Quitting' during* their Term. — Tenants quitting during their 
term — e.g. in the middle of a term of twenty-one years — or at the end of a 
year in a tenancy from year to year, without giving proper notice, continue 
liable on their rent and covenants till their term is legally completed, 
unless the landlord lets the premises to a new tenant, in which latter case 
the law assumes that the old tenancy has been surrendered. 

LANDLORD'S LIABILITY FOR CONDITION OF FURNISHED HOUSE. 

In the case of furnished houses the law assumes an undertaking on 
the lessor's part that they are reasonably fit for habitation — that they are 
free, for instance, from infectious disease, from bad drains, and from objec- 
tionable insectfi. This exception, however, applies only to the condition 
of things at the beginning of the tenancy, and is strictly limited to hirings 
of a temporary character — as in the common case, for instance, of taking 
country or seaside lodgings. Indications, in fact, are not wanting that 
the judges are unwilling further to encroach on the ancient Common Law 
principle. 

LETTING INFECTED HOUSES OR LODtllNGS. 

By sect. 128 of the Public Health Act, 1875, any person who knowingly 
lets for hire any house, room, or part of a house in which any person has 
been suffering from any dangerous infectious disorder, without previously 
disinfecting the same to the satisfaction of a legally -qualified medical 
practitioner, and obtaining a certificate from the latter, shall be liable to 
a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds. Furthermore, by sect. 129, any 
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SOD 1 Linfc for hire or showing for that purpoite any house or part of a 
DoOBe, who, oo being ciu«stiuned by any peraon negotiating for its hir? as to 
the fact of there being, or within six months previously having been, therein 
any person Huft'ering from any daugenms infectious disorder. knoMringly 
makes a false answer to such a question, shall be liable to a penalty not 
exct?e<ling tw(^nty pouiida, or to inipriaonment with or without hard labour 
for a periotl not exceeding one month. 

The Infectious Diseases Act, 1890, further provides that: " Every person 
who shall cease to occupy any house, room, or pail of a house in which any 
person has within six wt-ekn pi-eviously been suffering from any infevtiou^ 
diseoM, without having such houm, room, or part of a honac, and all articles 
thei-ein Halde to retain infw-tion, difiinfected to the satisfaction of a registered 
medicnl practitioner, as ti'stitii^d by a certificate signed by him, or without 
first giving to the owner of such Itouse, room, or part of a house, notice of 
the prrvions existence of such disesse, nnd every person ceasing to occupy 
any house, roi^ni, or part of a house, and who, on being questioned by the 
owner thereof, or by any person negotiating for the hire of such house, 
XQom,or part of a house, as to the fsct of there having within his months 
■plOTfcusly bt-en therein any person snfl'ering from any infectious disease, 
knowingly makes a false answer to such r^uestion, shall be liable to a penaity 
not exce.'ilin;; tfn pounds." 

Tin's Act unly (ijiiTfttes in tliOHe districts in whicli it has been adopted by 
!in urban or rural authority. 

The ttrni " inftrrtinns disi-nse"' "means small -pox, cholera, diphtheria, 
nienibninouH cnrnp, cry.siiii-las, tlie diyeust; known as scarlatina or scarlet 
fever, and the fevers known by any of the following names; typhus, 
typhoid, entL'rio. relapsing, eontinn.'d. or puei-jK'ral", nnd iiieltules. as res|>ects 
any ptirticular flistrict. any ntlier infectious disuuse to which the Act has 
been extended by the autliuriiien. 

RIGHTS OF LODGERS. 

Unle.HS otherwise stipulated at the tinui of hirinrr. a lodger h&a the right 
to the use of the door-bell, the knocker, the skylight on the staircase, and 
the WMler-closet, If he rs deprivi'd of these privili^^fs his reineily lies not 
in refusing to pay the rent, or in withholding any pnrt of the rent, but iu 
an action against his lamllord for breach of contract. 

Unliki.- the innkecpur, the ludgiiig-Iiouse keeper is not responsible to the 
lodger it" any property be stolen from his rooms. 
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II. IN SCOTLAND. 
THE LEASE. 

In a general way it may be said tiiat a lease is ihe same contract in 
England as in Scotland. But in the details and manner of constituting 
the contract, and in the obligations imposed by law on the parties to it, the 
differences between an English and a Scotch contract of lease are so great 
that it is necessary to treat them under entirely separate heads in order to 
prevent confusion or mistake. 

Where the subject let is mainly the use of the land, its produce or what 
is naturally in or below it, the lease is called a rural lease, even although 
the land should be situated within the town; and the rules of law as to 
rural leases are diffferent in many important respecta from those that apply 
to urban leases. Therefore it must be observed carefully that the rules here 
given are not to be taken as applying to leases of farms or agricultural 
lands, or indeed anything but "urban subjects", which are defined as 
buildings or dwelling-houses whether in town or country not merely 
accessory to the cultivation or use of lands. 

WHO HAY GRANT VALID LEASES. 

Gfanter's Title. — The granter of a lease should be "infeft" in the 
lands, that is, his title as proprietor should be formally completed according 
to feudal law. Practically this now means that his title should be properly 
recorded in the Land Registers. If the landlord's title is not thus com- 
pleted, on his death the lease will not "be binding on any one succeeding to 
the ownership of the property not as his representative, but independently 
of him, for example, as heir of entail and in certain other ways. 

Effect of a Bond. — The existence of a bond and disposition in security 
over the subjects is no obstacle to the granting of a lease by the owner. 

Harried Women. — If the owner of the subjects is a married woman, the 
consent of her husband must be obtained to the lease unless his jus raariti 
and right of administration have been excluded by ante-nuptial contract or 
other deed. This rule is not altered by the Married Women's Property 
(Scotland) Act, 1881, which only affects the husband's right to deal with the 
rents or produce of the wife's heritable property,^ not with the property 
itself, when the marriage has taken place subsequently to 18th July, 1881. 
Indeed, a husband can grant leases of his wife's estate without her consent 
unless his jvs mariti and right of administration have been excluded, but 
such leases cannot last longer than his own administration of his wife's 
estate. On the other hand, when these rights of the husband are excluded, 
a married woman can grant effectual leases without his consent. 

'"BeriteUe property" in Scotland correipoiida genarally with "re«l estate" in Et^^and. 
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Pupils. — Pupils, that is, boys under fourteen «nd girls under twelve 
yearn uf a^. cannot enter into oontracts, and if the owner of huritable 

mihji-ctn Ih'Ioi)!^ to this class the lease must be granted by the pupils tutor 
or aduiiwistrator- in-law on behalf of his ward. Tutoni. however, cajiuot 
grant leases of their pupils' estate to endure longer than their own term of 
oiTuri' without obtaining the authority of the court, 

HinOFS. — A minor, a pei'son not a pupil, but under twenty-one, may, 
lie lum no curators, grant a lease, but the contract can be set aside if th( 
be " L'nnnn lesion ", that is, if it be seriously to his disadvauta^. If a minor 
has a cur-ator, the curator's consent is necessary to the lease. 

Trustees. — Heritable property in iScotland is very largely in the hands 
of trusteesi. At Cuiiimuu Law trustees have power to grant leases of the 
hLTitablc estate under their charge for an ordinary teiiu o£ endurance, 
provided there is no prohibition, express or implied, in the trust-deed 
ugairi-st tlif'ir 'loiii^ no. 

Entailed Estates. — An heir of entail in possession can, in the ordijuiry 
course, grant leases to endure for a UHual pertfjd if they contain no provision 
Couferi'ing greater Ijeiiefiu upon him than on his successors. But he caiiuut 
without special powers under Act of Parliament, or without the consent of 
all the heirs whose consent would be necessary to a ^liseiitail, let the boLue- 
fiinii, riiiinKiciii-huuse, or policie-s for a longer pfiitxl than liis own life. 

Life-renter.— A person life-rented in an estate can only grant leases to 
«ndui'e during his life-rent, but in the ca^ of the lifc-ix-uter's death the 
lessee is entitled to remain in possession of the subjects let tmtil the 
following Whit-'iundfty. 

Heritable Creditor, — It frequently happens that the bolder of a bond 
and diHpiiHil.inji in security over Iiiiid or Iicui^^es, when the owner is unable 
to pay i]p the IkjikI, enlnr."* into |xi*ifssion of the subject-s under an action of 
niaills and duties, and administers tht- pr(ip<'i'ty as if he were the proprietor. 
Any i!re(Iit4>r in tliin position may grant U-nses for a peri<Ml not exceeding 
Mcvi-ii yeiiis. Hi: niiiy Jilwi grant leases for a longer peviml if he obtains the 
authority of tlie Mlu-riri'in the maimer proscribed in the Heritable Securities 
^Scotland) Act, lfiil4. Till- limit in all ca.ses, however, is twenty-one years 
for hcritablL! property in general and tliiity-one years for minerals. 

HOW A LEASE IS CONSTITUTED. 

The Foundation of a Lease. — The fouudfttiou of the contract which 
will creat^-r the iletinite rehitiousliip ai landlord and toiiaut in an agree- 
ment between thu lessor ami the le.s.si'e, that the leasee shall have the 
uw! of the huritable subje'ct for a specified time t'roni a specified date ia 
return fur a deliniti- payment. If these points are fixed the other obfiga- 
lions i>i the piirtten are deteniiiued by law, but the partiea nmy by express 
agn^einent vary or restrict these obligations in almost any way they pleaae. 

The first piint to be olwerved in regard to the constitution of a lease is 
that it must be in writing in the form of a probative deed, that is. one 
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executed with all the solemnities required by law. The only exception to 
this rule is in the case of leases for a year or less, which may be constituted 
by word of mouth. 

There is, however, an important modification of the rule requiring 
probative writing to constitute a lease, for an informal writing may be 
sufficient to establish a lease for any period, if rei interventua has super- 
vened, that is, if either of the parties, on the faith of the agreement and 
in pursuance of it, has done something which would make the application 
of the rule a distinct breach of good faith. 

It must be observed, however, that the proof of a verbal lease for more 
than a year must be by writings, however informal, showing the contract, 
or by the defender's oath. But no prudent person will omit the precaution 
of having a formal lease framed if it is to endure for more than a year. 

A lease often takes the form of missives consisting of a letter of offer 
and a letter of acceptance, and these, if probative, are as efiectual as a single 
deed signed by both partiea 

Even a promise or undertaking to grant a lease, with an acceptance by 
the lessee, will be effectual to prove a contract of letting if the documents 
are formally executed. 

Stamping.— Written leases must be properly stamped, otherwise they 
cannot be produced as evidence in Court The stamps required are the 
same in Scotland as in England, and the reader is referred to the table 
of stamp-duties given on page 56. 

An agreement for a lease nmst bear the same stamp-duty as if it were 
an actual lease for the term and consideration mentioned in the agreement, 
and any lease made subsequently in conformity with such an agreement 
only requires a sixpenny stamp. 

It may be useful to give here a form of an ordinary lease of a dwelling- 
house, though where a formal written lease is entered into it is prudent, 
of course, for the tenant to employ a solicitor. 

FORM OF LEASE OF DWELLING-HOUSE. 

This lease between A (designation of the landlord), heritable proprietor 
of the dwelling-house after-mentioned, of the first part, and B (designation 
of the tenant), of the second part, Witnesseth that the said A, in considei*a- 
tion of the rent or tack-dutj' after specified, has set, and hereby lets to the 
said B and his heirs, but excluding assignees and sub-tenants except such as 
may be approved of by the said A in writing. All and Whole that dwelling- 
house (here describe the house, and garden or other pertinents) and that for 
the space of yeara from and after the term of , which 

is hereby declared to be the said B's entry thereto: In the peaceable 
possession of which subjects the said A binds and obliges himself and his 
heirs and successors to maintain and defend the said B and his foresaids 
during the currency of this tack at all hands: And the said A also binds 
and obliges himself and his foresaids to keep the said house wind and water 
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ti;j;ht and in proper teiiantnhle condition during the whole cnrrency of thin 
lease: For which cauws, nnd on tlie other part, the said B binds and obliges 
himself, his hein*, oxecutors,, and rupreaentalivee whatsoever, to pay to the 
said A, his heirs and miccessors, the sum of £ sterling yearly of pent, 

at two terms in the year, Whitsunday and Martinnnw, by e(|ual portions, 
beginning the firat tenn's pBynietit tliereof at the term of next for 

the half-year preceding and the next ternin jmynient at foliowing, 

and so forth half-yearly and ternily during the curreiicy of this lease, 
with a tilth part mort" uf eaeh term's payment of liquidat*; penalty in case 
of failure, and iutei-ost of the atiid rent at the rate of Five per centum per 
annum fnaii the aaid resi>ective teniia of payment during the non-payiucjit 
of the same: And the said B accL-pts the premises hereby lot aa being in 
good oilier and repair, and binds himself and his foresaids to leave the 
pi^emises in the like good order aiitl repair at the expiry of this leaBe, 
ordinary wear and tear excei>ted: And the saiil B hinds and ohligea hiuiseif, 
his heirs and succesRors to remove ut the exjiirv' of this tack without 
warning or process of law lo that etiect; Aiel Ixith {WTtiew oblige them- 
*ielves and their foresaids Uj pt'rlurni, Uiv prruuses U> each other under the 
penalty of £ to be paid by tlie party failing to the party performing or 
williiig to perfunn ovL^r and above perfurmiinue: And lH>tli partiej^ consent 
to registratiun hereof for pre.servnliun and rxeeutiun. In Witness whereof 
(here fullows the " testing chmwo " contiiining the dates of signature of the 
lease and the mimes and designations of the M'itnessesJ. 

SUB-LETTING AND ASSIGNING. 

It should be (jbserveJ Lliat. if nothing in said in the leiise about Rub- 
letting and ashigiiiug, in urban leases the teuuut will be entitled to assign 
and sub-let. 

In leases of iigi'iculiurnl hinds or other " nirnl " subjects the rule is 
difl'orent, and in the alwcnce of express stipuliLtion tliL' tenant is not entitled 
to sub-lot or asHign. The Ri-gintratifJii of Leases Act, 1857, confers certain 
priv'ili'gt'H iipnn Icawvs for tliirty-<nii' yojir.s or longer. 

Furnished Houses.^In the ruse uf a I. 'use of a furnished house the 
tenant has no power to aub-let or assign without un express atipulation 
in the lease. 



TENANT'S RIGHTS UNDER A LEASE. 

Assuming that a lease in tin- ovrlinary tt-rnxs lias been oompU-ted either 
verbally (if for one year) or in writing, we will consider the rights and 
obligations of the tenant thereunder. 

Possession. — 1. In tlu- tirst plac«? he is tntltled to possession of the 
whole Hubji'fts let at the stipnhtted term, and is tlu-rffurv entitled to eject 
according to the fonns of law any person occupying them: or he can require 
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the landlord to do bo. If the landlord delays to give posHession for an 
unreasonable time the tenant may cancel the bargain. The reservations 
which a landlord may make expressly when letting lands belonging to him 
are of endless variety. Freedom of contract is so complete that almost any 
agreement that the parties are likely to enter into deliberately and expressly 
will be binding upon them. 

There is an implied reservation to the Itmdlord of a house of a right of 
access for the purpose of executing necessary repairs. 

2. The tenant must be maintained in possession. 

Tf the tenant is evicted or deprived of possession by a third party, he is 
entitled to complete indemnification for all the loss he has sustained or 
will sustain through being deprived of his lease. If he is evicted from the 
whole subjects let, he can claim from the lessor the total value of the lease 
to him at the time he is evicted. If he is deprived only of part of the 
subjects he is entitled to claim damages, which will usually result in an 
abatement of the rent. But if the eviction, although not absolutely from 
the entire subjects let, be to an extent which renders them unfit for the 
occupancy or use for which they were intended, the tenant is doubtless 
entitled to throw up the lease entirely. 

Accidental Ii^Jury or Destruction. — If, however, by the lawful act 
of some one for whom the lessor is not responsible, by a neighbour, for 
instance, building on his own ground, the premises be injured or rendered 
less suitable for the purpose for which they were let, the tenant has no 
claim against the lessor, unless there be a special guarantee in the lease. 

If the landlord himself does something to detract from the tenant's use 
of the subjects let, an abatement from the rent will be allowed by the Court. 

If part of the subjects let be destroyed or rendered peiinanently useless 
by unavoidable accident, as, for instance, by being struck by lightning, the 
lessee will be entitled to an abatement of rent. The law in regard to the 
destruction of the subjects by other accidents due to the fault of neither 
lessor nor lessee is generally the same as in the case of inevitable accident. 
Of course, if the accident is due to the fault of either landlord or tenant, he 
who is in fault must bear the loss thereby caused. 

If the house be destroyed, by inevitable accident, the rule of law is that 
the landlord cannot be required to restore it, and the tenant may abandon 
the lease if the subject be totally destroyed, or claim an abatement of the 
rent if it be only partially destroyed. 

Injury by Fire. — The commonest accident which calls for the applica- 
tion of this rule is injury or total loss by fire, and this event is usually 
guarded against by insurance. But in the absence of express stipulation 
in the lease, there is no obligation upon the landlord to insure the house, 
and the tenant is not at all likely to do so. He will, of course, insure the 
effects belonging to him in the house, for the landlord has no responsibility 
in that matter, and the insurance effected on the house itself by the land- 
lord does not cover the property of the tenant. 

Even where the tenant is bound by the lease to keep the house in 
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lenaiitablo and habitnblo condition, and leave it so at tho expiration of the 
leaRe, neither he nor the landloi-d is bound to rebuild or reBtort; the subjects 
destroyed by an accident for which neither is rcBponsible. 

It is sometimes difficult to determine whether a tenant whose house has 
been injured by an accident of the kind, is entitled to abandon his leaae 
or only to claim an abatement of the rent In general, if the house be 
rendered uninhabitable or uutenantable, the lessee may throw up the lease 
unless the landlord offers to put the house into habitable condition within 
a rcaHonable time. 

if tlie tonaut decide to abaiulun liis lease, he must intimate his inteution 
to th<! lanillonl without undue delay. 

Insurance. — Neither party i» bound to insure unless there is a stipula^ 
tion in the Ic-utie to that utiect. 



TENANT'S OBLIGATIONS. 

The Tenant's Obligration to Take and Retain Possession. — The 

liiTidlnrd Ix'iiij^ Ixttuni Co ^nvi- pnssusfiion, tlif tenant is bound to take it. 
TiiLTi-ffiiv iin\' pi rson entt-nug into a lea.se of a liouse as tenant is bound 
to ticcnpy it. and jin-vriit it from di?teriornting by being left empty. The 
landliird is furlJu-r cntitU'id to insist upon the tenant's putting in sufficient 
furnitun- to SLcari' ihf liypotlu'c, tmd upon his keeping up fii-es, and pro- 
pt.'riy aicitif,' it in pruvL-nt injury from damp. 

Payment of Rent. — The ti-uant must not only pay hia rent, but mnsi 
also pay it to thi* rij^Iit person. 'E'fiis will not iilwayH be tlie party who let 
him tlie liousc, for tiio landlord may liavu sold the property or assigned the 
rents. The only ca*e whore the tenant can commonly have any difficulty 
is probably wlicn a iKJudli'ihU'i* stojts itito the place of the landlord, and 
ttdmini^*[ca'rt the propLTty, l>.'ttiii;r the suhjcctw, and drawing the rents. The 
tenant, however, will receive intimation of such a pi-occeding. ami he cannot, 
aft-er receiving riicIi iiitiination, pay tht' rent to the landloi"d without being 
liable t<i pay it over nj^inii to the credittir. 

Manag'ement. — The tenant of a dwellintj-house may not, of course, 
dostruy or injure the preni-ses let, for he ik Ikuiik] to restore them to the 
lamllmd at the end of the len«o in tlie condition in which he received them, 
<;xce])t for "onliriiary tear and wear", aa leases connnonly express it. He is 
nat htunid !n nuike j^ood det<'Horation rcHultin;; front the onlinary and 
iiatnnil u,si' eif iln; premises, unless under special -■stipulation. He is Ixnind 
t« use the premises only for the purpo.se for which they were let. It ia 
UHual to state explicitly in n lease of a house that it is to be used only as a 
dwe-llirig-h<Mi.s(\ and when that is done the tenant is not entitled to use it 
for trading purposes. 

The tenant is not entitled to erect bnilrlin^rs, or make structural alter- 
ations in the sulyect let even although there be no express stijiulation in 
the lease against his tloirg so. 
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REPAIRS. 



In Scotland the landlord ia bound to put the house into habitable and 
tenantable condition (at the beginning of the Itiwu) vrhvn the tenant enters 
it. This, the Common Law rule in Scotland, ia made aJso statutory, in 
regard to houses let to the working classes, by the HouHing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1S85. 

Further, the landlord is bound to keep the house in tenantable couditiou 
during the lease unless there be an express stipulation to the contrary. But 
if the house is injured or destroyed by tlie fault or negligence of the tenant, 
the landlorti cannot be required to repair the damage fiio caused. Or if the 
house be injured or destroyed by unavoidable accideut, the landlord is not 
bound to restore it. If he refuse to restore, the tenant may abandon the 
lease. 

If the landlord decline to make necessary repairs arising in ordinary 
course, the tenant may execute them hiuisolf and deduct the cost from the 
rent. 

If the landlord fail in his duty to make the house habitable at the 
tenant's entry, or to keep it in repair during the lease, he may be held 
liable for any damage caused thereby. 

Should the tenant on entering the house find it in an uninhabitable 
condition, he uiay refuse to take possession and throw up the loose if the 
landlord dees not promptly put it in order. It is inipoasihle to define 
accumtely an uninhabitable condition. But the presence of vermin in 
considerable numbers, d(impnef« rendering the use of rooms dangerous to 
health, or radical and dangerous defectiveness of drainage, would entitle 
a t<?iiant to abauduu liis lease if the landlord did not jii-omptly remedy these 
defects. 

FURNISHED HOUSES. 

The ordinarj' rules in regard to leases do not apply in every respect to 
th« letting of furnished houses. It ia obvious that in the lease of a 
furnished house there is a wider contract than in the mere letting of the 
heritable subject, the house ilHelE, for there is also a contract of hiring or 
location of the furniture. As a rule there is no formal lease, though 
commonly missive letters pass between the parties. 

One important point i.^ that the landloi-d of a furnished house is liable 
for all taxes and rates exigible from the tenant, unless there is a special 
stipulation to the contrary. 

When entering into a lea.se of a furnished house, each of the parties 
shoold have an inventory of the contents of the house, and if anything is 
broken, or cracked, or in defective condition, the fact shotild be carefully 
noted ia the inventory. The rent is commonly payable in advance. 

VpL. L * 
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FIXTURES. 

When a proprietor lets a dwelling-hoasc it nsnally contains certain 
movables annexed by him to the premises. These are called " landlord'a 
fixtures", and they vary in qnantity and in kind according to local custom 
and to the class of hou-^e. The tenant will see what is in the hous* before 
he takes it, aod he should stipulate far what he thinks necessary in the 
way of landlord's fixtures before entering into the lease. 

Right to remove Fixtures. — ■Tenant's fixturtis"* are those movables 
attached by the tenant to the house, whicli he is entitled to remove at the 
expiration of his lease. These do not indnde all fixtures which he may 
have put up, for if he annex or infix anything to the house itself in such 
a -way that it cannot be removed without injury to the structure of th« 
house, it becomes, as a general mle, the pn^ierty of the landlord, and Uw 
tenant cannot thereafter remove it 

In regard to the question of what 6xture8 may be removed by a tenant 
ftt or before the expiration of his lease, this is one of the few pointa in 
which the laws of England and Scotland are practically identical. Theiv- 
fore it seems unnecessarj* to repeat here what has been laid down above 
for the guidance of the householder in England in regai^d to this matter, 
and the reader is referred to the statement of the English law on this 
subject 

LANDLORDS REMEDIES FOR RECOVERY OF RENT. 

In addition to tht remedies whiuli an onliiiary creditor U&s for rtjcover- 
ing pa^Tiient from his debtor, a landlord has a number of special remedies. 
These aru KUiuniury (]iligenci.' fuUowiug on a deci'ee of regiatratiou ; an 
action of maill.'i uud duticn; and seijuestratiuu. 

Summary Diligence. — If a formal lease has been entered into, the last 
clause of it may declare that " tht.- parties consent to the registration of tlie 
deed for eiecutioD". If the lea.se contains this clause the landlord may 
register it in the Books of Council and Session, or in the Sheriff Court 
Boak.s, and obtain a warrant which entitles hitii. if the i-ent I* unpaid. 
to arrest goo<ls, debts, or money Wlonging to tin.' tenant, and, after giving 
£h0 tenant, by a mewjenger-at-arms or .shfrifi-otJicer, a " charge " or forma! 
notice to pay, to jwindl or Jistiaiii the tenant's goods. 

The days of charge are fourteen in case.s of edictal citation, and six in 
other cases. 

Tills remt^ly, h'uvL'vcr, i.s not fumiliar in practice. 

Action of Maills and Duties. — The landlord, again, may present a peti- 
Uon to the Court to have the debtor in the lease, or his tenants, ordained to 
pay over the rents due by theni to the landlord tut they tjeconn? due. This 
remedy is more frequently resorted to by a heritable creditor or boud- 
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holder, who by virtue of his bond takes the place of the landlord, an 

€Xplji.iiie«i above. 

Hypothec — The remedy which is most commonly made use of by a 
landlord to obtain payment of his rent, is Bequestration of his tenant's 
furniture and effecta. This remedy is based on the landlord's right of 
hypothec. wLicli is a security created by law, iu favoui- of the landlord, 
over the furniture and effects belonging to the tenant in the subjects let, 
iodependcutly uf any agreement or stipulation between tho landlord nnd 
ieoant The right has been much curtailed by recent legislation in rural 
sabjects, but it sUU exists undisturbed in leases of urban subjects — dwelling- 
houses, shops, factories, and warehouses. It has been abolished in leases 
of agricultural or pastoral lauds exceeding two acres in extent, except 
where rent is due under a lease, writing or bargain, current at Martinmas, 
1881. 

In urban tenements the landlord's right of liyjwthec covers all the goods 
the tenant brings into the premises, including, but nut limited to, all furni- 
ture, books, paintings, plate, jewels, and other movable property not belong- 
ing to the landlord. TItere are some exceptions, however, and doubtful 
questions as to what comes under the hypothec often arisi^. It is generally 
reeogniaed that cash, bonds, bills, and other documents of debt are not 
fillet to bj-pothec, nor is the tenant's wearing apparel. 

When articles or goods do not belong to the tenant they escape tlie 
laodlord's right in some cases, but not in all. Hired furniture is generally 
liable to sequestration for rent if it forms tbv buFk of the furniture in the 
house. Single articles of a kind that art; conmionly let ou hire, and not of 
the nature of ordinary" furniture, do not, Mr. Rankine thinks, come under 
the hypothec, "especially", he says, "if there is a known custom of hiring 
out similar articles by themselves, and as part of a business different from 
fumii.ure-broking, as in the case of sewing-machines and musical instru- 
ments, such as pianofortes ". Lord Deas iu one case said. " I am not aware 
of any authority for holding that form-s hirer! for an evening party, or 
^-hina for a dinner party, may l>e sold for payment of the rent, iilthoiigh 
they happen to be in the house on the dny seiiue-stration is used". 

Goods merely deposited in the premises let, or lent gratuitously to thi: 
tenant, are in a more favourable position than hired articles. Articles 
helonging to inmate.-* of the house other than the tenant are exempt from 
the operation of hypothec, if thej- are not of the nature of general household 
plenishing, such as might be brought into the house by a sub tenant, who 
ia not merely a lodger. ArtJek-s of personal use belonging to children, 
^Dcsta, lodgers, ser\'ants, and such inmates of a house do not tall under the 
hypothec. 

Duration of Hypothec. — ^The right of hypothec gives security to the 
landlord only for each successive year's rent, and not for arrears. It must 
be made good by sequestration within three months of the last term of 
])kyinent, against effects that have been in the premises during the year. 

Superior's Hypothec.^The superior of the ground, that is, the pei*son 
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entitled to ■nplift the fen-duty, has also a rii^lit of hypotliec, which entitles 
him, in the event of the feu-duty l>eing unpaid, to "poind tbo ground ", that 
18, to attach for paj-ment of «uch feu-duties as have accrued duiing the 
tenant'e possession not only the landlord's (liis vassal's) goods, but also the 
goods of the landlord's tenants. If, however, the tenant has paid his rent 
to his landlord f/ondjide, the supeiior's right to poind is defeated. 

Landlord's f&ght to retain Tenant's Fumitupe.— The landlord is 
entitled to prevent his tenant l'i"oni diaplenishiug the premises during the 
currency of the lease, and, if the tenant is removing or about to remove the 
furniture from tho premisiJB, the landlord is entitled to apply to the Court 
for interdict, and ho to prevent liim from taking away his goods. 

The landlord can take tliis step nut only after the rent has become 
payable, but ako at any [wriod of the lease. Before tlie rent has become 
payable, liowever, u tenant, if he linthi caution or security for it, will be 
allowed to remove his goods, unless such removal is inconsistent with good 
management of the subject let, an important consideration in farms and 
other " rural " leases. But after the rent has become due the removal or 
a poinding by a creditor of the landlord may proceed only ou payment of 
the lent, or if sufficient for the purpose is left. 

Further, if goods belonguig to the tenant have been removed from the 
premises before the hj'pothec expires, the Iwndlord can obtain a warrant 
from the sheriH' to search for and brnig them back. 

SeQUestration for Rent.^ — The landlord may therefore make good his 
riglit of hypothec over the tenant's goods in two ways, (1) by sequestration 
in pajanent of rent that is past due, and (2) by stquestrattou in security of 
rent to become due. We arc speaking, it must be noted, of "urban" 
subjects as defined above. 

If the term for the payment of rent is past, and three months from the 
last yearly tenn have not elap,sed, the landlord may ask the Ckunt to 
sequestrate the effects ou the premises in question and to authorise an 
inventory of them to be made, and thei'eafter to grant warrant to sell them 
in payineut of the rent- If the tenant has removed any of Ids furniture, 
the landlord may ask a warrant to bring back tlie articles removed. 

Mode of Sequestration. — When this petition is presented, the Court 
sequestrates and grants a wtirrant to inventory the effects. This warrant 
t» handed to an officer of court, who proceeds to the premises and in the 
presence of one witness makes an inventory' of what he finds thero. A 
copy of this inventory, certified by the officer and the witness, is returned 
to the Court. The Court then grants a M-arrant to sell the aequesta-ated 
effects by public roup at a date fixed by the aheritf or by someone appointed 
by him to carry througli the sale. 

When the sale is concluded, or within fourteen daj-s thereafter, it must 
lie reported to the coui-t. Any balance remaining over after paying the 
landlord's claim and expenses in handed over to the tenant. 

The landloi-d is also entitled to sequestrate in security before the rent ia 
due if he has ground for believing that hia rent is in danger through, for 
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example, the tenant's affairs becoming embarraased, or the removal of thu 
tenant's etfecto. If the rent is paid when it becomes clue, the landloni must 
bear the t^xpense of the procee'JingB. but if it is not paid he may apply for 
& warrant to sell and carr^' out a sale in the manner already explained. 

Landlord's Right In Competition with Other Credltors.—In virtue 
of the right of h^-pothec the landlord has a preference for the rent of the 
premisee for the year to which his hypothec applies over all tlie unprivileged 
creditors who, by poinding and arrestment, may interfere with the tenant's 
^ooda. 

A purchaser of the hypothecated goods is bound to restore them or pay 
the value to the landlord, if the latter exercises Ids right of hypothec. But 
be need not do ho if the purchase is made after the rent has become due, 
prox^ded that sufBcient goods remain in the premises to pay tlie rent. 
I>uring the currency of the term, however, the landlord can prevent any 
interference with the hj*pothecated goods, no matter whether sufficient is 
left to meet the rent or not. 

There are two moditicationa of this rule. Firstly, goods sold by bulk 
in open market cannot be recovered by the landlord; but this protection 
doe» not extend to goods sold by ssmple. Secondly, agricultural produce, 
'by the Hypothec Amendment Act, 1867, if sold bond Jidf- for its fair 
marketable value and removed from the premises and paid for. is protected, 
AS i.s al-so the case when it is sold by public auction after seven days' 
notice to the landlord or his factor or agent without sequestration being 
<ibtainod and registered before the expimtion of the notice. 



ENTRY. 

Date of Entry. — The tenant's entry to the subjects let may bo at any 
time the parties arrange, but in the better class of houses it is usually at 
the terms of Whitsunday or Martinmas, which are known as the legal 
t«rma If a lease specifies either of these terms as the date of entry, it 
meaa*» either the 28th of May or the 28th of Kovemljer. Until com- 
paratively recently the custom in regard to entry and reuioval of tenmita 
At these terms was not uniform, for in some counties and burghs in Scotland 
tenants entered or removed at a period beyond the date of the legal term. 
The matter is now regidated by the Benioval Terms Act, 1886, which 
proWdes as follows: — 

" Where under any lease entered into after the passing of this Act. the 
term for a tenant's entrj* to, or removal from, a house Khali bo <iin? or othiii- 
of the terms of AMiitsunday or Martinmas, the tenant shall, in tlie absence 
of express stipulation to the contrary, enter to, or remove from, the said 
bouse (any custom or usage to the contrary notwithstanding) at noon on 
the twenty-eighth day of May, if the tenu be \Vhitsunda\', or at noon on 
the twenty-eighth day of November, if the term be Martiiinia.s, or on the 
following day at the same liour. where the said terms fall on a Sunday ". 
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BREAKS. 

It ifl not uncomnion to stipulate in a loflsc that tlie landlord, or the 
tenant, or both, on giving certain notice to the other party, shall have the 
rij^ht to terminate the leaae at a certain date before the date of expiration 
Httited in t]m leane. 

The break is in practice more frequently in favour of the tenant. Such 
a contlitjou ib UBuaily cleai-ly expi-essctl, and should not give rise to any 
difficulty. 

REMOVING. 

The tenant is bound to leave the house at tlie tenn of removal stipulated 
in his lease, and if he delays to do so the landlord may compel him to vacate 
the premisc;H by an action of Removing in Court. 

In formal written leasts there is always a claust; by which the te-nant 
binds and obliges himself ami his succeafiors to " flit and remove " from the 
preiiiiHes thereby let at the expiration of the lease, "and that without any 
previdus warning or proeess of law to be used against him to that effect". 

Warning: to Remove.— Notwithstanding this stipulation, however, the 
tenant is always, except in leases for less than a year, entitled to forty days' 
notice of the landlord's intention to require him to remove, and, on the 
other hand, he in bound to give the same notice to the landlord if he does 
not intend to remain in the house for another year. The notice on behalf 
of tlie landlord is called a "warning'", and was commonly given by a 
aheriff-officer or "burgh officer". It may be given by the landlord himself 
or his agent. The nilos aa to removals^ frtmi iirbaTi aubjt-cta formerly 
depended upon local customs, and were therefore different in different parta 
of the couutiy. In burglis it is or was recently common for the oflScer to 
give notice by chalking "the most patent door of the building", in the 
presence of one witness, forty days before the term of removal. The notice, 
however^ may now always be given by registered letter. It must be given 
at lefl-st forty days licfcirL- the 15th of May or the 11th of November if 
Whitsunday and Martinmaa are ihe terms in the lease, and it is common 
for the landlord to give wnmitig on 1st of January or at Candlemas. 
Indeed it is rtigarfled by many people as a grievance that landlords in thr* 
large towns of .Scotland are accustomed to arrange as early as January or 
Febniarj,' the letting of their properties for the ycai- from Whitsunday. In 
leases for four months or less the Kemoval Terms Act requires that notice 
of i*emovAl shall, in the absence of express stipulation, "be given as many 
days before the date of ish (i.e. the termination of the lease) as &hall be 
e<[mvak'nt to at lefl-^t one-thii*d of the full period of duration of the lease. 

The <lay on which a t*.mant must remove under a lease with the ordinary 
terras is. like the day on which he enters, fixed by stauite. as was mentioned 
when speaking of the date- of entry. If the lease sjwcifics Whitsunday or 
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Martinii)a» &s the tlat« of termination the t«nant iiiu»t remove at noon on 
the 2Hth of May if the term be Whitsunday, or ou the 2Sth of November if 
the t«rm be Martinmas, or on the followiDg day at the same hour if the 
term-day fall on a Sunday. 

By the Sheriff Court Act of 1838 a sumniarj' method is proinded for 
remo^'ing tenants who are in poRBeHsion of premises let for less than a year 
•t a rent not exceeding the rate of £30 per annum. 

A person who occupies a house as part of a contract of ser^*ice, and under 
ao express stipulation that his tenancy is to cease when his contract of 
ser^-ice expires, does not seem entitled to the benefit of a "lawful wasTiiug", 
&nd may be ejected summarily if the rent does not exceed the rate of £30 a 
yew. 

Notice by Tenant- — The tenant who intends to leave at the end of his 
Tesse must givi.^ the landloi-d the same length of notice as the landlord would 
have had to give him. 

Tacit Relocation. — It m neopseary to note carefully what happens if 
no notice be given on eitht;r side that the least; is tu terminate at the date 
stipulated in the leo^e. Both parties are then bound for another year on 
the same terms aa the last. 

RATES AND TAXES. 

In Scotland the apportionment of public burdens and taxes between 
landlord and tenant is sufficiently clearly regulated by law, and difliculty 
between the parties to a lease can lianlly ariHe on this gi-ound unless there is 
some atipulation in the contract altering the usual incidence of such burdens. 
In practice such a stipulation is unusual in leases cf dwelling-houses. There 
is no reference to taxes in ordinarj' leases, except in leases of fumislied 
houses, in which case all the taxes, both landlords' and tenants', are borne by 
the leffior. 



STAMP-DUTIES ON LEASES. 

The following stamp-duties are payable on leawes in any part of the 
Unit*''d Kingdom: — 

(1) For any definite term not exceeding a year: 

Of any dwelling-house or part of a rlwclling-houae at a rent not 
exceeding the rate of £10 per annum, ... ... Id. 

(2) For any definite term less than a year: 

(tt) Of any furnished dwclling-lioufic or apartments where the 
rent for each term exceeds j;25, ... ... ... 2». *jd. 

(b) Of any lands, ttrneiiients, or heritable subjects, except or 
uiherwi»<e than aa aforesaid, the same dutj,' as a lease for 
B year at the rent reserved for the deBnite term. 
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(3) For any other definite tenii or for any indefinite term: 

Of imy lands, tenements, or herital>Ie subjects — 
When the coo&ideration, or any part of thi; considei'Atioii. moving 
eitlier to the lessor or to any other person, coni^ista of 
any money, stock, or security: 
In respect of such consideration, the aame duty as a convey- 
ance on a sale for the same consideration. 
When the consideration, or any part of the cousideration, is any 
rent: 
In respect of such consideration: if the rent, whether reserved 
as a yearly rent or otherwise, is at a rate or an avt- rage 
rate: 
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DECORATION OF THE HOUSK 



CHOICE OF A COLOUR SCHEME. 

Vftrions points nhould be borne in mind in the selection of a colour 
■chfllDd. The size of a room, its a-spoct, nnd the uses to ivhich it is to Iw 
put, are important con-siderations. Tims a small-sized room appeara anialler 
still when the walls are painted a very low-toned or dark colour, or popered 
with a design of large, pronounced pattern, just in the name way as a 
person in dark or l.>l«ck will look thinner than when in lijfhter clfithini;. 

Gradation of Colours. — It may be found useful if, before imrtieular 
schemes are discussed, soinethincj is said concerning the general rvlationa 
and properties of colours. From the three primary colours, yellow, rwl, 
and blue, all others are obtained. By the simple mixture of any two of 
them the secondary colouni are producwl — green from yellow and blue, 
orange from j'ellow and red, purple from blue and red. Those again supply 
another spriea— the tertiaries: citrine being the result of mixing orange 
and green; russet, of orange and purple; olive, of purple and gi'een. From 
citrine, russtit, and olive an enJk-as variety of beautiful tints is obtained, 
varj'ing as any particular colour predominates, and it is from these that 
the best colour schemes are usually selected. Some of the loveliest colours 
arc so subtle in tint, that it is ditlicult to nuuie them or say what is the 
pirevailing hue. 

Properties of Colours.— Colom-s have definite properties anil convey 
to the mind cei"tain impressions. For example, the warm colours yellow 
and red produce a lively, cheerful feeling, wliili' the colder cotuui-fi, blue, 
purple, and nome givenH. have the opposite i-Hoet. Again, yellown Hcem 
to he nearer the eye than tliijy actually an', liluieH to lie fartfier away, rfdM 
to be stationary. Yellow appeara lighter, blue darker, red brighter by 
gM-light tlmn by day. 

When a colour has been looked at for a time, it seems to chauge, sonx^ 
other taking its place. This other is the cnlour, or combination of coIoui-b, 
necessary to make up the primn.ry set of three. Thus orange after a time 
gradually passes into a bluisli hue, blue being its complementary colour. 
Again, red looked at for a. time seems to be obscured by a greenish Iiuo; 
and so on. 

Harmony of Colours. — As a rule, to obtain the fullest pleasure, the 
eye demands the presence of all the primaries, and tins is pyMibly why the 
terUanes are the mast pleasing colours. That all thrt-e primaries should 

fi7 
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be prcBcnt for the best otfect is, however, by no tneaDs a hard-aud-Fast nile; 
in some cases the charm of the colourings liea in the absence of one of thein. 
In colour -work the production of proper harmony depends largely on 
individual artistic feeling or instinct. No ca«t-iron law can be laid down. 

It should be reiijembiered that a colour merely contrasted with il*i 
complementary — for inHtaiice, red with green — will not necessarily har- 
monise with it. For harmony there should be judicious blending of the 
contrasting colour; the red should contain some gi'ec-u and the green some 
red in its composition, the exact pi-oportious being a matter of practical 
experiment. As the yellows, reds, and bhif-graye of the citrines, russets, and 
olives contaia Uendings of all the colours, the}' givv harmonious results 
more readily than the othws. 

Suppose it is (lesirc-d tc match a russet, colour, which is a gray with a 
rwldish tendency, for it receives red from both the orange and the purple 
<»f which it is composed: the colour to go with red is grec-n, but the green 
cjnployed must partake of the redness of the russet, and if the latter is very 
low-toned, so must be the former. Again, the proper green to harmonise 
with a red having an orange tendency — that is. one with yellow in it — is 
a bluish-gi-eeu, blue being the remaining priiiiary. In the case of a red 
having a purple tendency — that is, one with blue in it — the proper green 
lo harmonise is a yellowish -green, yellow being the remaining primary; 
and so on with all other colours. The last two examples will be found 
useful in the selection of harmonious colours. 

Sonietime->* fi pure colour without admixture is advisabh' and even 
necessary to true hamimiy to give bright cfilour in a decorative schomo, 
but gfnernlly the primiiries are to be- avoidcid. 

Drawing'-room Colour Scheme.— By far the most important room 
from a decorative putrit of view is the drawlng-i-ooni. Assuming it to 
be of fair si/.L\ iiud dealing with the walls chiefly, as the largest area 
to be couyidered, it is necessiary to determine, firstly, whether they are 
to be paintod or papered, or Ixith combined; secondly, whether they are 
to be decorated in one prevailing colour of different tfmes. or in various 
coloni-s in harmony; ami thirdly, what particulai- colour or colours are 
to be adopted. 

The tii-st two |joint8 are entirely matter of opinion; to somo the one- 
colour scheme would be monotonous. As regards the third point, the 
yellower grays or greens are suitable, especially yellow if the room is not 
well lighted. In the example given (Plate III.), a soft pinkish-gray liaa 
been selected for the body of the wall (A). This may be in either (list<'roper 
or oil. The skirting <») is in thn^- shades of yellow. The darlo [inrtion of 
the wall (0) is a darker tint of the jiifakish-gray, ajid the wooden moulding 
(o) is of the lightest yellow of the skiiliug, and is useful as a shelf for china 
and other ornament**. The moulding (E), 8er\'ing as the bane of the frieze, 
and also for picture- hooka, is of the same colour as the wooden moulding (o). 
Elaborate dados, at one time much in use, are almost entirely out of 
fashion, more prominence being now given to the frieze portion. The 
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frieze (r) is papered or paintyd greenish-gmy in tones (o suit thp body. 
There are beautifully einbo6»ed and othor papers made specially for friezes. 
Boch as HncruHta and anaglypta (see "Wall Coverings"). Usually they 
cnn be coloured to Kuit any scheme. Oeswo-work is verj* suitable for the 
treatment of friezes, and is uncommon and artistic if really good. The 
ornament and colour should be of a simple, light, conventional character. 
The depth of the frieze should depend on the height of the wall. It shtmld 
never be less than 15 inches. The higher the wall the deeper the friuxe. 
It often looks well when made lighter in tone than the body of the wall. 
The cornice (G), of which a part (o) is on the ceiling, repeats most of the 
colours already used. It should be otiserved that, in the ceiling projwr (h), 
a creamy-yellow is used, not white. White, thougli cJeau-iciukuig. is not 
aatisfsctory from an artistic point of view. 

All tht? wood-work, such as doors, windows, and shutters, sliould hv in 
the tones of yellow and pink used in the skirting and in the body of the 
wall. The small moulding (x) is useful in preventing damage to the skirt- 
ing. The carpet shoidd be either a low-tonerl red or green: and the floor- 
apace between ca)"pet and Hkirting might be painted a darker tone of the 
dado (C), if the carpet is to be green, but grtemsh-gray as in the frieze, if 
the carpet is red. All other funii&hingH of the room should repeat the 
colourings used in the wall. Should the nxini Iw low in ceiling, the mould- 
ing (r) might be dispensed with, the wall (A) being the same colour 
throughout. If the nx)m is vei-y high, a Hiniply-jmni-lled ceiling of some 
suitable paper is advisable. All horiwrjntal lines suggest width, and a 
reference to the dining-room aehenic will show that the upright lines of 
panelling Ragge.'*t h^-iglit. 

As an alternative scheme, a qniet yellow paper might be used without a 
dado, the frieze being deeper and distempered in one tone nf delicate sahnon* 
coloured red. the skirting bring n dfirkfr red, ami the wirp<^t of hinish or 
aml>er colour. Or, again, every part might l)e in varied tones of red or 
yellow, but in order to avoid monotony, there should also be delicate contrast 
in the tones- 

To judge the etl'ect of wall-piipcrs they should always be seen in the piece. 

Dining-room Colour Scheme. — A warm schtme of colour is chos.ai 
for the dining-room. Wooden panelling is used for the dado, or this may 
be dispentied with. Instead of painted walls, a low-toned red paper may 
be used, and instead of a dado, a projecting moulding (as at X) is advisable 
to keep the fiirnitnre clear of the wall. Parquetrj' is suitable fur the 
borders round the carpet, or the flooring may be stained. For the carpet 
itself, a lo«'-t(Mied olive-green is .suitable. 

Library Colour Scheme. — Tn the libmrj' the walla are painted in oil 
or distemper, and kept rather low-tont-d in onler to suggest the repose 
necessary for quiet study. A little brightneKs. however, is introduced in 
the wooden moulding (x) at the base of the frieze and in the cornice. 
Insteail of distempering, a Japanese or other paper may be used, though, of 
coarse, it is more expensive. 
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Hall and Staircase Colour Scheme.— The walla in the hall and on 
the 8taircji-4«_'.s should not be dark in colour, especially if the entrance is 
naiTow. Terra'Cotta, slightly darker than the dado (c) in the drqwing- 
rooin scheme, looks well in either distemper or paper: or, thu grcjund colour 
of the frieze in the dining-room scheme may be adopted. Simple wooden 
panelling carried up a few feet, and stained or painted to suit the colour 
of the wall, can bo recommended. The ceiling should he creamy-white. 

General Advice on Colouring-. — Light papers do not show dust so 
much as the darker kinds. In selecting papers, it is well to remember that 
they are to serve as backgrounds, and should not in thenisch'cs attract 
much attention. 

Gooti plain mjuiscs are aljwolutely essential from an artistic standpoint. 
The larger the surface of one colour, the lower it should be in tone. 
Excessive "prettiness" in the drawing-room should be avoided. In all 
goo<l achcuiea there is a unity of effect giving a simple spirit of dignity to 
the whole. 

If artistic effect alone has to be consideredn all colours should be flat 
and without sbinc; but they co&t more and do not wear so well as when 
varnished. As a rule, the darker coloura aud more rigid fonna should be 
at the base of the wall, the ornament and colour becoming freer and lighter 
as they ascend. Finally, avoid crowding the walls with pictures. From 
many drawing-roouis they lia\'e been Ijanished altogether, their places being 
taken by china, which also should not be in excess. 

AN ALTKRNATIVE COLOL'R SCHEME, 

Fur those fortunate individuals who can afford a larger house than the 
one described in the tii^st colour scheme another is atided, in wliicli there ia 
notliing extravagant — nolliiug that could not be easily managed by people 
with artistic tantes and some means. Many houses with fairly large and 
lofty rooms can be obtauied tor £00 or £70 a year. Sumetiiiies they are 
mo*k-'rii, but more often they are old-fashioned aud need brightening by 
weil-planncd decoration; almost always they are far from the large cities 
and not very near a station. It ia espi^cially for such houses that this 
scheme of colour is planned, though, of course, in many respects it would 
be useful for smaller ones. 

Drawing'-room Colour Scheme. — The drawing-room should, if possihie, 
have either a soutli or a .south-east aspect, a.s there is not too much sun in 
(his country, and the principal living-rooms of the family should be light 
and cheerful. The walls should l>e painted n creamy-wlute, and if they are 
panelled, the grooving of the panels should be picked out witli gold in 
perpendicular lines. The chimney-piece and the rest of the wood-work 
should be painted the same colour. 

If there are any beautiful full-length pi^rtraits. nothing would look 
better in the panels. They mu.<<t be taken out of their frames, and if tliey 
are to be really effective, the room ought not to be smaller than 2G feet long 
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by 19 feet wide, Three full-length portraits might be placed on Uie long 
wall of the room, as the paintings are usually 7 feet 10 inches long by 
4 feet 9 inches wide. There should be 3 feet of panelling at t-ach ^ide 
of the pictures nenrest the coraers of the wall, and 3 feet between each 
picture, making 26 feet in all, the supposed length of the room. If it were 
slightly smaller, the width of the panelling Ijetwc-en the pictures might be 
reduced. On the short wall there would be space for two portraits 4 feet 
9 inches wide, which would allow of al>out 3 feet for each of the divisions. 
The full-length portraits should not be pinced lower than 3 feet from 
the ground, and should h&w 2 feet of panelling above. If the walls were 
15 feet high, thi-re would remain 2 feet 6 inches for a frieze, which would 
look well in stucco, and might be moulded in various ways. Should, how- 
ever, the ceilings be low. as they might be in an old-fashioned house, the 
frieze could be omitted. 

The ceiling might be in large sijuarea deeply cut to represent carved 
wood. Opposite the longest wall of the room aro usually two or three 
window^s; between each pair of windows, and in the centre of the panelling, 
two sconces of Norwegian or French design could be placed. Being of brass, 
they would harmonise with the gilding of the panels. One on each side of 
the middle portrait on the opposite wall would also be on improvement. 

The wall farthest away from the door should be considered next. This 
is where tbv tiritplaee would probably lie placed. The chimney-piece ought 
to be painteil lik« the walls, au ivury-white picked out with gold. It should 
be of wood, high and with a narruw shelf. Alxive the shelf, instead of an 
oniinary overmantel tiiei-e should Ijo a hroiuj wooden frame painted white, 
and reaching to within a foot and a half or two feet of the ceiling, for some 
really good picture, either ujodera or ancient. On the bnwul white wood 
framework suri-oundiiig the picture a design in high relief should lie 
fastened. This could be done with stucco (plaster of Paris and glue), wliich, 
of coarse, would be much cheaper than ciiniiig the device in wood. Htiw- 
ever, when? there is a carver in the fnmily. he can euni!y execute a design- 
of pomegranates, or of apples or pears. If llowern were chosen, large anim 
lilies would look well; or a Scotch family iriight prefer a border of thistles, 
with the crest or coat-of-urtiis at the top uf the frame. The design, when 
finished, ought to be gilded; or, the fi"uit and tlowers alone might l>e gilded^ 
the leaves being painted white with gold veining. On the panelled walls 
at each side of the fireplace French girandoles might he placed. Tlie.se 
could be picked up Becoud-hand. Below them, on a level with the eye, a 
row of miniatures, hung by broad cream-satin ribbon, would took wulL 

Tlie white and gold should be repeated in the furniture, which should be 
ID the French style, Louis XV. or Louis XVI., sume of it of satin-wood, mnue 
of white wood picked out with gold, and some of the chairs all gilt, with 
faded blue or pink tflpeatiy for the upholstery. The curtains might lie 
either pale-gold or pale-blue, and the carpet in very delicate tones — a white 
groand with a mossy border and wreaths of flowers in the centre — in a 
Wattesu design. The wood-work of the floor should be par^jueterie of a 
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light tint, not stained, but done with linseed-oil. The handles of the dooi-s 
should be of brass, an oval shape being more pleasing than round. Willi 
yellow or pale-blue tile-B at the side of the grate, white tiles on the hearth, 
a high brass fender of old-fashioned design, and brass dogs, the fireplace 
would be in harmony with the rest of the room. 

The fm-ntture hjw been ti-eated in another place; it is mentiuaed only in 
eo far as it relates to the colour sclieiuu. In general it should be cream, 
gold, and pale-blue. 

In case there are no full-length portraits of beautiful ladies by old 
masters, tapesti-y may be substituted for them. It mu.st be of light design; 
greenish-gray and faint tones look well, and designs after Watteau would 
be suitable with French furniture. Those who are artititic would not toke 
long to paint it themselves on specially-prepared linen. Sbepherdeases, 
Arcadian glades, men cutting fruits, woods and streams, look well in a 
drawhig-ruonu For the furniture and curtains, yellow or pale dull pinks 
would brighten the gieen walks. The cai-pet should be light in tone. 

Dining-room Colour Scheme. — The dining-room in an ohl-fasliioned 
hou.^u ia often panelled with oak. Ht-re, in the puiit.'ls, portraits of di.'*- 
tingiiiBhed aucehtoi's axe in theii" right place. Over the oak uiautel-piece 
and let into the oak panelling a good Dutch landscape looks well. If 
preferred, landscapes can be placed on the walls in frames instead of being 
let into the walls, as reconuuended for portraits, but all the frames should 
be alike. They ought to be of carved oak, wide, 6at, and gilt. Aiay old 
carving that might be lying unused in the luuiber-rooiu couM be tunied 
to advantage for many purposes, notably for the uiantel-piece and for the 
framework for the picture above it. For such a room chairs upholstei^ed in 
red or green leather, a Turkey carpet in warm tones of red and green, and 
red silk embroidei"ed Inrlinn curtains, would be most appropriate. 

The Hall Colour Scheme. — For an old-fashioned house in dark panelled 
oak a polished floor with light deer-skins would relieve the darkness of the 
oak, Ariiitiur, heads vf game, antlers, curiositiejs in the way of old guns, 
weapons, shields, Hpears, all are usieful tfj break the mass of dark wall. The 
couches should be covered with warm, red material, or if the upholsteiy 
is imitation tiipextry, there ought to he plenty of bright large cushions. 
which might be made of Turkey twill. Stands of plants with brilliant 
3ower» — azaleas, geraniums., tiger lilies, or chrysinjf hi'iimms — would give 
the necessary colour. If the Imll is not panelled originally, it should be 
done with wood-work half-way, or a qiiarter-way. up the walls, and the 
panelling should continue up the stainauie. Deal, which is not expensive, 
could be used for the purpose. If the hall is painted white, a paper with 
large red design on white ground would look well nbove the wood-work. 
If m*een is choHcn, pink-anil-whlto jjaper of reiiaisHance design, or if brown, 
yellow, or pale-pink, «elf-coluured [laper or paint would be moat suitable. 
^}u the walls above the wood-work old weafJtani or Himrtsmen's trophies 
might be placed. The staircase should continue the colouring of the hall. 
ii the floor is of polished ouk, a carpet is not ueceoHary, mats being quite 
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ftofficient, but when the surface is slippery some prefer to have a Persian or 
Axminet^^r cari^t, or a cheaper Roman one of brown or green. 

Library Colour Scheme.— The library should be bright and cosy, 
with lighi oak bookcases round the walls. Low ooea look the best, with 
»tatuett«s aud plants on the top; but if the niajsterof the house in a Ktudious 
uian, he will want more accommodation, and shelvi^s f<jr books should lint; 
the room. There should be a warm Turkey carpet, and a cotiifortabk- w«ll- 
coshioned Chestcrtield sofa covered with ludiiin embroideries, curtains of 
red silk, and u screen in tight ouk with plate-glusK. 

Bedroom Colour Scheme. — The following thi-ee schemes are all suitable 
for bedpjoiiis: — 

1. Large design of purple irises for the paper, ivory-white paint for the 
wood-work, picked out with gold; pale golden-brown carpet, and cui-taius 
striped gold aad white. Colouring; gold, purple, white, 

2. Best room. For tlie paper, a large design of two shades of yellow 
poppies, dark and light, on white ground. Ivory paint; gray-green caipet; 
green and white chintz curtaius. Colouring: yellow, gn*n, white. 

3. Walls panelled, oak furniture, yellow sJlk brocade curtains for bed 
and windows, brown and yellow carpet. Colouring; browu and yellow. 

Nursery Colour Schemes. — The tlay nursery sliould have luightneK**, 

warmth of tumw, mihI liglit. Too much red is to be avoided, a* it is trying 
to the ey««. There are many very pretty light nursery papers illustrating 
nursery rhymes. These, if chosen in light tone.t, could then be varnished 
over, which would keep the paper clean, and it could be car».'fully wiped 
with a damp cloth when <Iirty. Instead of nursery rhjTnes some coloured 
printo in the illustrated papers ave cxc<-llent, If they are carefully pasted 
on the wall, with panels of a bnff or straw-coloured paper 3 feet wide 
between the pictun>s, and then varnished all over, they give the nursery a 
cheerful appearance. The wood-work might be dark olive-green or pitch 
pine, which would be clean and fresh looking. A warm carpet in the centre 
of the room, in reddish tones, the boards all round being polislied, would 
give a general fresh appearance. 

On the walls of the night nureerj' there should be ft paper of a white 
ground, wnth spraj-n of pink rosebuds trailing all over it, and green leaves. 
The curtains t-o the windows should eithE-r be white dimity or chintz, the 
design rosebuds on white ground, Iv«jri,'-\vliite paint, and a fliK>r of polished 
wood, with lar^e warm rugs in tones of pink and green at each side of the 
cots, and a verj* large hearth-rug in tones of pink and green in front, will 
combine welt with there«t. ThevHiances tn the cots should be uf the dimity 
orchtnt7~ On each little l>ed should l>e laid an eider-down (]uitt of pink silk 
in centre, with border of apple-green. The fuvnitui-e should be ivory-white. 
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PROFESSION At AND AMATEUR DECORATING COMPARED. 

To lay out money on another person's property without hope of 
adequate rt-tum is a form of expenditure which ia obviously unsatisfactory 
jind unprotitable. Yet as only a small proportion of the population own the 
houses they live in, it is one that can rarely be entirely avoided. Land- 
lords are not unnaturally disinclined to incur unnecessary expense on 
decorative repair, and the tenant with sti-ongly marked artistic tastes will 
find that every change of dwelling means a more or less extensive outlay 
in this respect 

Thero are several ways of arranging the matter of decoration allowances. 
Oiitj is to agree to pay a slightly increased rent on condition that the laud- 
lord curries out the tenant's decorative recjuirements, This, however, is 
rarely satisfactory, often resulting in much bickering over details. 

According to a second plan the lantllord does just what he considei-s 
liOceatHiry^geni.' rally very little, as ia natural enough from his point of view 
— the tt'Dunt defrnying the cost of such extras as dmJoa o£ lincrusta or 
similar material, frieze -rails, paper of spt'cial quality in particular rooms, 
and good tiles instead of cheap ones in the bcartha A third method is fur 
the owner of the house to allow the tenant a fixed sum, and permit him to 
do the decorating as he pleases. In this case certain etipuEations are usually 
made as to the price of pipera and the number of coats of paint, and the 
tenant ma}' tw requested to prove by means of invoices that he has actually 
laid out the sum agreed upun. 

Not one of these aiTnngementa will be found to work smoothty, how- 
ever, unless the landlord is not only able to lay out a reasonable amount oa 
the improvement of Jiis own property, but also Bufliciently eten^ibJe to realise 
the falNe economy of sacrificing quality to cheapness. For to have common 
papers that fade in a month and tear at a touch, and to attempt to conceal 
dirty, i-ougli, ukl paint with a single coat of cheap new paint, mixed with 
inferior oil and a scanty quantity of turpentine, pays very badly in the end. 

When the occupier of tlie house has an absolutely free hand iii the 
decoration, the mutter is on an entirely different footing. He has three 
courses open to him. He may — 

(1) Employ the best firm his means permit to do the work liy contract; 

(2) Provide his own materials, and engage a jobbing decorator for the 
actual labour; or, 

(3) Cany ont the work himself. 

If it is feasible to employ a i-eally high-cla.*w firm that boa a reputation 
to sustain, the result will, in mo.st cases, be perfectly satisfactory, altliough 
the first cost may appear alarmingly heavy. But if by reason of distance 
from a large town, or the neces!<ity of economising in the imniediate outlay, 
such a firm cannot be employed, the work must be entrusted to the local 
man. In this case a good deal of supervision is often required, while thera 
ia always the chance that the patterns put up are far fram new. 
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Wben the second metliwl is adopUni, the employer can at any rate 
ebooae his own papers without let or liindrance; but the prDbabiIiUt!» are 
that more pa{iur aud paint will be used than if the work were earned 
uui by the tenant himself, while it will not be greatly superior U.i that 
uf an intelligent uuiatuur who can use his Imuds with a fair amount of 
dexterity 

The third plan is, obviously, the cheapest of all. Whether the result is 
satisfactory, of course, depends entirely on the powers of the aniateor 
decorator; but, as will be set- n by the iDstructious to be found in another 
section of this volume, the painting and paperiii<^ of an ordtnar}'* room in 
an ordinary way is not a very formidable undertaking. It is certainly one 
worth attempting in cases where expense has to l»e considered, as is made 
evident by the example of comparative costs which fallows. The room 
tAken as an illustration is an ordinary bedroom m a suburban villa; its 
dtmennoDs am- 14 feet by 13 feet, by s feet G inches hi^'h, and it has the 
usual rectangular sash-window, one door, and a hanging cupb«»anl in a fire- 
place recess. Here is the cost of work when performed bj- a finn of builders 
and decorators: 

Papbrixu — 

8 pit««B at 2t. 6d. per piece ... , 

Oiar^c for bnn^itf; at l». ptr pinKe 

PjUJlTIXU WlMIDIlOKIC — 

Bc[jairiiig mirf&ce, Btoppinu. and two crinM of paiut, 

SO B)uarv jranU Ht 1<. 6(i. per yard 1 1<^ 

DlBTKHPSBISG — 

C«iliujj. iOMjunr« vanUaL 3d 3 

Coniioe, ■(» feet at l^ti. ]icr foot rtm 6 

TwuU 3 8 

And here is the cost of work when performed by the tenant: 

Fafbrivo — £ t d. 

7 pieew at S/. 6d per piece 17 ft 

PMte I) 6 

PjlIKTIXa — 

7 Il-i. -It */. ... 2 4 

1 lb. putiy at 3d. S 

DnTEHreRnta— 

7 Iha. cftlcanum 16 

Tools— 

Oiie-teiitborcc8tOSi.Bc;.) 

Tula] 

T<)OL«— 

1 large paint-bnufa 

1 duating-bruah 

1 «ah-UH.I 

1 wIiifrwnshiD); (and prntting) bnisb 

I paper-haof^n' sciMorB 

Total II 12~8 

VguL 
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The difference in the number of pieces of paper pnt down in the two 
estimates is due to the fact that the workmen will be less carefol of the 
paper than the tenant, and will probably oae, even in a small room, at 
least one piece more thim is necessary. The allowuice for wear and tear of 
tools is iMsed on the snppoettion that, with an average amoont of care, the 
brushes can be osed for the painting of at least ten rooms of similar size. 
Calcarium is allowed for instead of ordinary wash, as prepared distemper 
is somewhat easier and less disagreeable for an amateur to apply; if simple 
whitewash tinted to taste is used, the cost will be reduced by about a 
third. 

It is often possible to save more than the actual cost of the paper- 
hanging if the tenant does his own work, for at many of the best shops in 
London and other large towns " last season's " designs — they are none the 
worse for that — and remnant pieces are sold off very cheaply once or twice 
a year, at which time it is possible to obtain really good quality papers for 
a quarter their original price, the reduction sometimes being as much as 
80 per cent, and even more. 

If time is no consideration, it^ will be found that in every other branch 
of house decoration, the saving effected by dispensing with the professional 
is as marked as in the paper-hanging and painting. Take the laying of 
linoleum, for instance. An ordinary furnishing warehouse will charge the 
" man's time" at the rate of 9d. or lOd. per hour, and the man will cut up 
an immuuse quantity of linoleum because " the hall is such an awkward 
ono to fit", or "the pattern wants such a lot of matching", and probably 
leave not a few untidy places round door lintels and sharp comers into the 
bargain. Wheroas it may be put down by an amateur &i the cost of a few 
tacka, and, it must be admitted, a good deal of time and patience, for to fit 
linoleum round a room or along a winding corridor requires considerable 
cart) if the work is to Ikj done neatly and without waste. 

Take the staining of floor boards again. The estimate given by a firm 
of decorators for staining a 2-foot wide margin round the floor of a room 
14 feot by 12 feet was 12«. 6d., this price covering stopping, sizing, one coat 
of stain, and two of varnish. With only one coat of varnish, the cost would 
have been 8s. 4W. Those prices work out at about Is. Sd. and lOd. re- 
spectively per square yard. Now an amateur could carry out the work in 
the siunc way, that is to say, by applying the coats of size, stain, and varnish 
separately, with a saving of something like one-third of the estimate, while 
if he use<l one of the ready -mixed varnish-stains the first oxitlay would be 
still lesa Whether the simpler method is really cheaper in the long run is 
rt (xiint on which there is some difference of opinion, but the London price 
for vamish-stain is only -K ^0d. per half -gallon, whieh should be sufficient 
for the amount of floor sjmce specified. A few (lence would, of course, have 
to be allowed for wear and tear of brushes in addition to the actual cast 
of the stain. 

If one of the various home-made stains, such as a .solution of perman- 
ganate of potash or an infusion of logwood chips, were n.sc<i, the cost would 
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lie Btill further reduced, especially if in place of vamiahiug — desirable but 
not actually esseiitiaE — the staia were merely polished with bees'-wax and 
turpentine when thorouglily dry. 

Taking the figures given as a liasis, it will not be ilillicult to work oub 
the comparative coat of profeusional and amateur decorating on a larger 
scale. It should be remeiubered that the difference between the two 
methods becomes more marked when the decoration of the superior rooms 
comes in question, for the profesaionEJ price for hanging wall-papers advaucefl 
in proportion t<i the increased cost per piece, and "special " rates are invari- 
ably charged for putting up so-called fancy papei-s of the class to which 
lincrusto, cordelova. onaglypta, and Japanese leather^aper belong. These 
undoubtedly need to be handled with a certain amount of dexterity, yet 
their successful manipulation is not beyond the [Hjwers of an amateur. 

The replacing of olJ-faahioned grates — those cast-iron cavems tliat 
consume a maximum quantity of coal and give out a minimum of heat — 
is au improvement which often falls to the lot of the tenant to carry out 
Unfortunately the setting of grates and the laying of tiled hearths are le«8 
within the capabilities of amateur craftsmen than the Itgliter branches of 
decoration. Yet if the householder knows something of the proper prices 
for tiling and fixing respectively, he will be able to check the figures ia 
the " estimate ". Glazed tiles, for instance, suitable for hearths, cost from 
12«. per square yard; the projier charge for preparing the cement bed ia 
about Is. 9d. per square yard; aud the price for setting the tiles ranges 
from 2». upwards to 8«. or 9s., according to the pattern selected. Au 
ordinary hearth, such as ia found in the drawing- i^ooni or dining-ii»ni of a 
small ssborban villa, takes, roughly, about half a square yard of tiling. 



PAINTING. 

Fvery hou«ehoIder ooght to know how to apply paint, for he will thus 
save much money, and will be able to accomplish a large amount of 
decoration which, even if not absolutely necessarj', yet greatly improves 
appearances. No especial skill is requii-ed, only care and pains. The 
various stages in the process, and the precautione to be obaerved at each, 
are an follows: — 

Preparing' the Wood. — All wood-work which is to be painted must be 
carefully finished off with the cai-peut^ring tools, for no amount of paint 
will make a bad surface look well. All roughness must be smoothed down 
with glaas-paper, and the wood, if movable, slightly tap])ed with a mallet 
to remove saw-dtist Holea and cracks are then filled with white-lead 
stopping applied with a putty-knife or the back of a chisel. The putty 
must be well pressed into the holes and carefully smoothed down. The 
work is then brushe<J over with a flat brush of the shape ahown in tig. 8. 
and is ready for the paint. 
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Clsanlng Old Work.— Id re-paintmg' uioHt indoor work, imcb ae panels, 
cupboards, doorways^ and doors, it is Jiot always necessaiy to get rid oF the 
old paint SkiHing- boards are usually mudi knocked about, tlierefoi-e 
the old paint will geHL-i-alfy require to be removed from tliem. It uhouM 
certainly be removed where it has been blistered or otburwlse i-cmglierieit 

If it is left on windows ami tightly- fittitifr doors, sticking 

■will be the result. When the old paint is allowed to re- 

inaiii it should be well waslied, aod as soon as it is dry 

will be ready for the new coat. 

Removing' Old Paint. — A paint -remover is shown in 

fig;. 9. It is ft sijuaris metal box open at the top, with a 

row of bars in fiont and a handle at the back. It should 

bo filled with rod-hot charcoal and held against the paJnt, 

which bc'pomes quite soft, 

and may then be scraped ofl' 

with a putty-knife, chisel, or 

other auitjible tool, or with 

A BffCicial tool shaped some- 
thing like a garden hoe. Care 

mUNt be taken not to hum 

the wood or cut it with tlie 

tool. All the paint should }je 

Rcraped away uutil nothing 

hut the clean surface of tlie 

There ih a ga.s puitit ii-muver, which i« simply a gas jet 
BuppHed with ga.s fram the main ljy an india-rubber tube. The fiame is 
allowed to play upon the wood uutil the paint is soft enough to be wcraped 
off. There is also a spirit-lamp paiiit-remover, which wurks in a similar 
manner. When the paint has been CJirefully removed, the surface is scrubbed 
i^itli ]>uinice, if necessarj', and well washed. All holes and cracks ai"e then 
filled with white-lead stopping, and Che whole la treated with coarse ghiss- 
paper. Tlie old paint can also be removed with a solution of caustic potash, 
but this is troublesome to apply and el'--au oil". Ol^l metal. work is cl.'Mnid 
in the same manner, thuugh the paint cau sometiiues be removed with a 
scraper without the use of heat 

Applying" Paint. — Ii i.s letter to use ready-niixed jMiint, as lesw appli- 
ances are requii-ed. and there is ver3* little ditl^ereuce in t!ie cost. The best 
kind of brush to u.'^c for large sui'faces is shown in fig. 10, and one suitable 
for doing fine work in fig. 11. A.s the bristles of mw hinishos are rather ^ 
longer than is necesHary. it is best to tie them up tightly with string at the 
upper end. A useful paint-pot, as shown in fig. 12, can be made out of an 
old moat-tin. Two or three are retjuired. They can he bung Viv lionk-s 
fi-om the ladder. The paint ts well stiiTcd, and ti-ausferred from the tin 
to one of these pots just before nse. The wood being quite dry, the paint 
is laid on thinly and well rubbed in, no that no bi-usli marks are visible, 
care being taken to cover cvei"y part well. Only the tip of the bnisli 



Fig. «.— CiMiiLas 
Bni*h. 

wood is left 



Fig B.— Point Romorci. 
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Pig 1!.— i-iilut-pot and Huiger. 



shoald be dipped into the paint, otherwise too much is laid on and splashing 
is inevitable. The paint must be well stirred every now and then with a 
stick, especially if it is white paint. It is best to begin at the top and 

^work downwards, also to finish 
off each piece before commenc- 
' ing another. As soon as the 
first coat is quite Ji-y, a second 
can be applied. When the old 
paint is in siifficiectly good 
condition not to require re- 
moval, one coat is sometimea 
enoush: bnt if the work looba 
thin, a second must be added. 
New work always requirpa 
two coats. A final coat of var- 
nish may or may not be added 
according to taste. 

Doors and skirting-board.^ 
ai-e sometimes picked out in 
two or more shades or colours. Thus the framework, moulding, and panels 
of a door can be done in different shades, the darkest naually being outsida 
In doing such work the parts where the twn colours meet are painted with 
the fine brush (dg. 11), the bri-stles of wliich should be tied up near tlie 
handle so that thp paint, may not get over 
the boundan,-. 

Good work cannot be done without ^ood 
brushes. To keep them in proper condition 
the paint should Vje well cleaned out of 
them when they are put away. They are 
first drawn over the etlge of the paint-pot 
to remove any siiperHuoua paint, tlmn 
wiped in a rag, and finally washed in tui-pentine until they are quite clean. 
Fig. 13 shows a section of a u.seful bruHh-ck'aner. It cnnaista of an outtT 
vnael containing turpentine into which Htw an inner vessel with a perforated 
bottom. The brushes are rubbed against the perforations, which causes the 
pftint to pass through to the outer ves.sel. They may be left thus for the 
night. 

Enamel Paint and Porceleine. — These are paints which have a smooth, 
^j^oasy appearance when dry. and are equally suitable for metal or woorl. 
They are generally used for renovating licdroom furniture, water-cans, and 
jugs, and for ornamenting light wood articles for the diuwiiig-room or 
boudoir. The paint must be laid on thinly, otherwise it runs and leaves 
lidges, A special enamel is sold for baths. 
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WHITEWASHING AND DISTEMPERING. 

Ingredients. — The mgrodienta reqnired for the proper making of white- 
wash and distemper are size and whiting (carbonate of lime). The latter 
cofltfl 3^. per cwt. To obtain a good result it is important that the whiting- 
should be of the best quality. It crumbles readily when good and fresh. 
Size can be obtained in two forms— as a powder, which is the more con- 
venient for the home worker, and as a Jelly, which dissolves more easily, 
but decomposes if kept too long. Aa a powder it coats 9d. per lb., and as a 
jelly IJrf. per lb. 

The colouring matters which must usually be added to the two essential 
ingredients vary in price, bra^vn and yellow costing 2Jd. per lb., and blue, 
green, aud red from about 5rf. per lb. 

Liuie tH aold at 3«. per bushel. Plaeter of Paris, which must be Fresh, 
costs about (!(/. per gallon. It is aometimea sold in packets securely tied at 
the ends, and in that form is more likely to be fresh 
than when it is sold loose. If it crumbJes when it 
" Hdta " it is stale, and therefore useless. All these ingre- 
dients may be obtained »t a good oil-shop, or from a 
buildere" merchant. 

Implements. — BmaUes cost from 28. 6d. to 12». accor- 
ding to their size aud quality. A good brush for a 
woman's use costs about Gs. (fig. 14). The weight must 
always be a consideration. A brush, before being pur- 
chased, should be tested by balancing in the hand in the 
same manner as a tennis-racquet. If it feels heavy 
when dry, it should on no account be chosen. There is 
no saving of time in using a very heavy brush, for a 
lighter one will cover the same ground more rapidly. 
AaothcM- essential is a step-ladder; indeed, there should 
be a pair, with a strong plank to rest upon them, if 
theix' are to be more operators than one. 

Then, of course, several buckets are required for the 
ingredients; and if the work is to be done by a woman, 
she should have a large light can to hold the distemper, 
and a huile for the purpose of filling it from the bucket. 

Preparations. — With care it is quit« possible to distemper walls or 
ceilings without any serious disturbance of the fui-niture. If the materials 
are properly prepared and properly used, there should be very little, if any, 
Bploshing. But to guard against accidents, it is better to remove all orna- 
ments and lighter objects, and to protect the carpet and furniture with 
sheets or old newspapers. Workmen are apt to be careless, and when they 
are employed the cai*pet. at any rate, should be rolled up and taken away. 

Whitewash. — To make whitewash, whiting .should be broken up into a 
clean bucket containing just sufficient cold water to cover it. It should be 
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left all night. In the morning, the water which floats at the top shonH be 
curefrilly poured off, and the contents of the bucket should be thoroughly 
mixed together wifc}i a wooden spoon or stick. 

The size must be disaolved Geparately. It should be placed in another 
pail, at firat hot water and afttTwai-ds warm water being poured on it in 
the proportion of about 2 gallona of water to every pound of size. It 
most be thoroughly stirred till it m free fixnu lumps. In onler to avoid the 
cold effect of perfectly pure white, a littU; bhie m UBimlly added. 

Distemper. — For distemptrr, first make nome unsized whitewash iu the 
manner junt described; tlu-n mis powdeivd colour with a little water and 
add it gradually to the whitewa-sh. The operator should stir the whole 
well, frequently testing the tint by putting a small quantity on a board or 
a sheet of paper and drying the sample either in the eun or at the fire. 
When the required tint js obtained, warm size prepared in another bucket — 
ID quantity half that of the whitewash — should be added, Uic whole being 
fttirred together, always in the same dinvtion, until it is thoroughly miixed. 

A little cold water should aftenvards be poured on the top to prevent 
the formation of a skin when tlie diuleniper is cool, for tliis skin is botlt 
wasteful and inconvenient When the mixture ih perfectly cold and jellied 
it is ready for use. The success of both whitewash aud distemper depends 
upon their being well jellied. The sole difference between the two is, that 
the latter iw eolcmred and the former is not. 

To Remove the Old Whitewash.^ — The fii-st proceeding after the new 
distemiK-r is made is to wasli otf every vestige of the original coat from the 
walla. For this pui'pose a wide brush, a small bucket of clean water, and 
ao absorbent cloth which is not fluffy, wilt be required. The walls must 
be first well washed over with the bi-ush charged with water, and after- 
wards dabbed with the cloth, the water being changed as soon as it becouies 
moch discoloured. When the distemper is very obstinate a second washing 
may be necessarj'. 

Some amateurs think that a ceiling or a wall cleaned with bread-crumbs 
or dough is in a proper couditiou to work upon. This is altogether wrong; 
it is impossible to attain a satisfactory result unless the old distemper is Hrst 
removed. 

When the wall or ceiling has never been treated before, it should first 
be given a coat of thin melted size, which should be allowed to dry 
thoroughly before the distemper is applied. 

To Stop Cracks. — The nest proceeding is to fill the cracks and make 
good any defects. This should be done the day licforc the distemper is 
applied, and immediately after the old disten\per is cleaned off. The cracks 
should first be well damped with a fine bnish dipped in water, and then a 
mixture of planter of Paris, with a third as much whiting and either water 
or thin size, must be used for tilling. 

As plaster of Paris alone sets so quickly, there is a difficulty in stopping 
the cracks with it, the operator having continually to mix a fresh supply. By 
the addition of whiting the setting is delayed. The plaster when mixed 
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should be put in a mass on a amaU hock-botcrd, which m a disc of wood with 
a handle fitted underneath it. 

When tilling cracks only, the plaster should Iw applied with a etopping- 
knife. a tliiu knife somewhat like a palette-kmf«. Defects in the walU 
must be tilied in after damping well, and the plaater must bo applied with a 
sruaJl trowel- 

An Uneven Ceilingf. — Any uneveanesa of the ceiling caused by the 
filling of the cracks can be removed with the stopping- knife, which roust be 
dipped into cold water each time it \h used for this purpose. A fiuiall tin 
can of water ehoulJ therefore be at hand. The knife should be held in a 
slanting position, only the edge of the blade being used. It should ba 
worked in this position to aud fro along tliu cracks, or, in tlie case of a 
defect or hole, round and round it. 

Tlie room is now ready for the application of distemper or whitewash. 

Two Operators or One. — When two operators work togetlier, the pro- 
cess is siuiplified, Two sets of st«ps can then be used, with a scaffold board 
between tht»n. The operators, one standing at each en<l and working 
towards the opposite end, can join their respective stiips before the edges 
have had time to dry. In this way the time is lessened by one-half, and the 
result is more siitiw factory. When it is impossible to procure two 8te]>- 
ladders, a kitchen table can be utilijsed for the purpose, or two packing- 
cases with a board placed between them. 

If the operator is siiijiflc-hFinded, the task is rather more tedious; but 
with a light and steady .step-ladder, a short skirt, an overall, and a cap to 
protect the hair, it may be performed with perfect success by a woman 
umiidc'd. It is a wise precaution to wear a leatiier wristlet buckled tightly 
round the right wrist, which is apt to ache after a time. The diHtemi>er, 
when gelatinous, certainly weighs more than it does whco in a more liquid 
state; but, as already stated, it ia tniich U) be preferred in that form, because 
of its smoothnesf* in working and its frot-riom from splashing. 

Method of Application.— Both distemper and whitewash must be 
applied evenly. The bnisJi— the wider it is the better, so long as it cam be 
ciiaily handled— should be plunged half-way up the bristles into the lti|uid; 
it should then be lightly tapped on the edge of the bucket, and iramcdiatoliy 
applied tfl thtt surface. It is importflnt to work only in one din-ctiou — 
away from the operator. In this particular the applicatiou of diateropor 
differs from that of paint. QuicknesH in working is essential to success. 
Before one stroke of the brush has time to dry, the next must meet it, To 
do this demauds some nimblerieaa in running up and down the steps and in 
moving them from place to place. 

It is better to ilo the cornice Inst of all. The distemper should be 
applied with two suialE brushes, one round and the other Hat. Those 
brushes adapt themseh'es to the Interstices and raised work of the curniceB. 

Llmewast). — The old-fashioned limewush is made by putting slaked lime 
into a wooden bucket, pouring hot water on it, and thoroughly mixing until 
it acquires the consistency of cream. It ia now rarely used for living rooms. 
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For ontbuildings. stables, acutleries, aud lorJer, it is excellent on account of 
its aotiseptic qualities. For this reason it is most useful in cottnges where 
there has betn any infectious iUuess, or where the walls aiid floor, through 
neglect, have become dirty. 

The old coat should &st be renioved. and the freshly-made wash should 
be applied with an ordinary flat brush. The work is not pleasant for a 
woman, as splashint; is unavoidable, and the lime is apt to hum whatever it 
falls upon. Gloves sliould be used by a pursou with dtilicate hands. 



WALL COVERINGS. 

Whitewash. — One of the oldest and simplest methods uf covering with 
a clean and unifonn coat any wall surface of stone, brick, or plaster is 
whitewashing. As it has been described in the previous section, it need 
not W further mentioned here. 

Oil Paint. — Oibpainting is one of the mont solid aud dui*able ways of 
covering and decorating wall -sui-f aces, but tbuse must be sound, amootli, 
and in good condition gtmerally. a-s the paint tihows up very clearly all 
unevennesses and inequalities: aud although this defect may be mimwizcd. 
by the use of "flatting" (i.e. paint mixed with a large proportion of tur- 
pentine), which gives a duller surface, it cannot be obviated altogether. 
CHI-painting is, therefore, most suitable for surfaces of new well'tinislieil 
(but of course dry) plaster, for some of the various forms of relief decora- 
lion, and over flo<.-k-paper that has become soiled, when a new eflect of low 
relief work is produced. 

As the surface uf oil paiitt is not abst.»rl>ent, moisture readily condenses 
oo it in wet weather or with change of t-emperatnre, and it tberefore needs 
occasional wiping down and cleaning to prevent dirt from accumulating. 
If thiti Iiafl already happenetl. a Uttle soft soup with wlutiug or fuller's- 
earth may be used, care being taken to wash it well ot]' with clean cold 
water and to dry vrith a soft clotli. 

Pap6r. — The most universal of all w^all covei-ings is, of c*xii-se, paper, 
and with it aU kinds of etfects, suitable for all classes of dwellings from the 
castle to the cottage, may be obtained at prices varying from a vei-y small 
fraction of a penny to a gootl many pounds for each square ^-anl of surface 
covered. The artistic quality of wall-[»apei-s is not, howevt-r, always in 
exact proportion to the price, as some of the expensive papers are very 
ugly and some of the cheap ones excellent in design. 

Plain Papers. — For certain purposes and situations quite plain papers 
can be obtained in a very great variety of good and pleasing tints. Tlie 
cheapest form of this kind of paper is that known as " lining", which co^ta 
about If. 2d. per piece. Next in cheapness is the plain sanitary ^^washable) 
styling paper, at about 2.*. per piece; very useful in many places, it is 
unsuitable for damp walls, as it stains easily, and damp marks do not dry 
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out of it 80 easily && out of softer, uncalendered papers. Most artistic of 
all plain papers Are, however, the " ingrains", in which tlie colour ia in the 
paper itself and not ou the surface. They are very woft in efi«:t, but are 
sometimes apt to be fugitive in colour under a fttrong light, ahow damp 
stains readily, and, like all plain Borfacee. quickly i-cvcaI any damage or 
imperfection. Their price is alxiut the same as or a little more than tliat 
of the pnnted styling papers just mtntioned. 

Patterned Papers. — Of patterned papers there 18, of eonrse, an endless 
variety to choose from, l.iit th'-y may be broadly divided into hand- and 
mftchiue-])riniiil gixxis, according to the method of their production. The 




Up. 1^. — MacTiinery ti>r WaJt-psper IMntliig. flfip iiapei nftcr WnKprltifdl in carripil over a Innic 
otTBti'h <>f mjil-iortlnir fi'nnicwtirk t<> allow It to <lr> l>efiire Ltliij: (ciUcil.) 

former is the more artistic prooesa, and aduiiLn ul' a more Byuipathetic 
rendering of the artist's original design, but Iieing neceBsarily less rapidly 
produced, is jnorti expeiiHivx'. Good block (baud) printed pnpt-rs cost from 
about 2^. (id. to £5 per piece, according to dtsign mid ctvlouring; it is 
worthy of not-e that the mine ileaigii in varying coloui-s ^vill also vaiy in 
price. In fiiuil jippearuncf^ the block-prjjili'd jmpi'i-s are, however, now 
very little hiipcrior to tluiHn pnMlmird by niaehitu'iy, ao that it .sonietimea 
taken an e."cpert to discera the difference. The latter papers vai-y in price 
friini (i(/. to HV. CkI. por piece. 

Sanitary. — Sanitarj' puin-Mw, whether plain or patteraed, are machine- 
printt-d papers ia varuislu-d colour, which admits of their being cleaned 
with a t*pi>ngL' and culd water, but not with hot water or soap. They are 
nut usually very satisfactory in pattern, the method of engraving the 
cupper i-ollers from which they are print'cd being best suited for the 
production of ^lladed designs giving a pseudu-ivUeF, which in «omt* parts of 
the room must imjvJtatly lie contradicted by the actual lighting, and bo 
prculuce a very incongruous and uxipleawing ix-junlt. The appearance of 
relief without ita actual presence is tbua unHuitably for wall decurations, 
as is also that extreme natuniHsni of design which gives us bunchcB or 
sprays oE flowers coloured and shaded as they might appear in a picture, 
and often apparently hanging in the air without any support. The main 
and most usual function uf a wall-paper is to serve as a background for 
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picturea and furniture, for which purpoee conventional designs are generally 
beet. This also holds usually when in the aWnce of other decoration the 
design of the w&U-paper umy be made soore prcmounced. 

Wash Printing. — A large proportion of both block-printed and machine- 
printed papers arc strack in solid colours, hilt Home designs lend themiitelves 
more especially to what is known as " wash printing", in which the semi- 
trausparent csolour is mottled or unevenly distributf-d by the action of the 
printing surface as it leaves the paper. This produces an etft^t of artistic 
"quality" that is very charming, especially when usod for printing on the 
"ingrain" papers; it does away with the extreme regularity and evenness 
which are generally characteristic of the machine- printed papers. 

Various Patterned Papers. — To obtain other varieties of sm-face and 
texture than those given merely by the ordinary paper and colour, otiier 
devices are also employed, such oa the use of mica more or less finely 
powdered with the colours, by means of which the so-called sntin, satlnette 
and similar efforts are obtained, A textile or tapestry appearance is also 
produced by close cross-lining or by very slight embossing of the paper it^df 
with a textile surface: but these papers are seldom satisfjietory in design, 
or good in effect when hnng. They vary in price from 1*. to 5«. per piece. 
Lustre and gold papers are made by the application of bronze powders to 
paper on which the pattern has been printed in gold-size, to which the 
metal adheres. Tlury are useful in some places, but at times are apt to 
produce an inartistic and patchy effect The price is from Is. Bd. per piece 
upwards. 

A somewhat .similarly- made cloas of paper is thnt known as " flock ", the 
design of which is tirst printed in a sticky oil colour and then dusted over 
with the " dock ", which is verj' tinely-powdere<l wool, or in some cases silk, 
the latter producing a very rich effect.. This operation can be repeated 
several times until an actual relief decoration is obtained, some varieties 
being especially made for this purpose. It is often the custom when even 
an onlinarj- flock-paper has become dirty or faded to give it a coat or two 
of paint, which gives to it at once a low-relief deeoration with a new 
leaae of life. Tlie objection is sometimes urged against Hock-papera that 
the particlefi of wool are apt to become detached and fnmi a noxious dust 
floating in the air, hut with the well-made papem of the principal makers 
this danger is more imaginary than real. If one is suspicious of ai-seuieal 
colouring in any green wall-paper, an easy test can be supplied by the 
nearost chemist, but a good many examples, even of the green fl*ick, which 
was once the worst offender, will probably have to be examined before any 
arsenic is found. The prices of wool Hock-papei-s vary fi-om 9a to 30p. 
per piece, and of the silk Hock from SOs. to Wn. 

What is known as Muraline wuU-paper has the advantages of being 
washable with snap, bru.sh, and water, and of being impervious to damp or 
steam; it is therefore very useful for bath-rooms and lavatories. It is 
rather wider than ordinary paper, being 24 inches hrtwd, and is made in the 
usual 12- yard pieees at prices from 2s. 6d. per piece. 
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StdncIUed Papers. — Another funn of dvrcoration which is also produced 
both OH jmpLT !ind fabrics is stencil work. Oceup^'iiig, as it does, a position 
between th« fitiust hand decomtion and the more mechanical wftU-papev, 
this steucilled work in, o£ caunw, Bomewliat exptusivu, the prices beginning 

at about 2«. a miuaitj foot, but it« 
L-tfect is very benutihil. Stencil 
liecoration can, of course, be also 
uppiicd to both distempered and oil- 
painted wn-Us, but that executed by 
the avemge " jminter and decora- 
tor" is usually very jjoor indeed in 
desig-n and colour. The art would, 
however, ofler a good Bcope for the 
abilities of a clever and artifitie 
amateur. 

Appropriateness of Papers.— 

WtiL-iv many pictures are to Iju hung 
tlie pattern of the paper aiiould be 
unobtrusive and well covered, and 
for oil-i.>aintiug8 and water-coloxxra 
in gill frames and mounts some of 
the reds and ciaret colours will be 
found to Ix" appropriate backgrounds. 
For black-aud-white work and en- 
gravings with white margins dull 
yellows and sage and olive greeps 
.Tie suitable, and for carbon and 
platinotype photographs dull blues 
and warm grays. In rooms with 
but few pictures larger and more 
detinite designs may be used, as also 
often on staircases, even if these are 
not particularly large or wide, there 
being always a considerable height on the " rake " to be filled up. 

Of course, if any apartment is to be furnished completely in any one of 
the historical styles, the ]japer must also harmonise with it, a result not at 
nil difficult of attainuiuiit now that so many thoroughly qualified ai"chit«;ts 
and trained designers have turnwi their attention to the production of wall- 
papers. All the variouB French periods, as Louis XIV., Louis XV., Louis 
XVL, the Ktrat. Second, and Thii'd Empires, have their appi-opriate papers, 
and for our Chippendale and Sheraton periods we have papers in the 
"Adams" style and othei'a 

It may here be laid down definitely and once for all that any imitation 
of one mat«>rial in another is decoratively and artistically bad. Ever)' kind 
of material lia.s it« own niorit.s and its omi po.s.siHi]ities, and is always most 
successful when employed in accordance with them; further, raatenals are 
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now BO many and processes so ingenious that there is no excuse for such 
tiuitatioas. 

The Various Rooms. 
— ^The uses and occupa- 
tioDs of the various ap«rt- 
mente should nlso inf1u> 
tjQCe the choice of papers 
for them. The ball should 
certainly not be hung 
with a paper representing 
great blocks of marble; 
this would not only otfend 
against the rule concer- 
ning imitation of oni' 
ntatci-ial in another just 
laid down, but would 
farther be incongruous in 
on English urban or siiU 
urban dwelling. Pattern.^ 
uf a purely geometrical 
nature, or of foliage based 
upon geometrical lines, 
with fairly strong colour- 
ings of the primary tints, 
arc moAt genemlly suit- 
able and satisfactur)* in 
the hall. For lar^' halls, 
especially those at all 
Gothic in architccturaj 
feftttires or fnmi.'^hing, 
Homo of the hfrraliUc de- 
signs ore very appropri- 
ate. An effective design, 
in cluasical style, which 
may be obtained in vari- 
ous colourings, is illus- 
tmted in tig. 17. For 
diaing-rooois which are 
furnished with ttotne de- 
gree of Holid i ty fairly 
large patlema and wann 
soft tintJi of reds, ruAsete, 
and golden -yollowH are 

generally safe and satisfactory; fur the lihrarj* or study restful gi'eens and 
dull, dark blues and grays. The drawing-room it is usual to treat in a 
lighter atyle, and for this jiurpasc many excellent jiapers in pale yellgwa 
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and biuea, buft's. and light reda are to be found of all sorts, desigr^j and 
prices. Bedrooma should be neither too light nor too dark, and here 
particular c-are must be taken not to select patterns that, when seen in 
quantity, li'orm themselves into lines, Bjxjts, or other countable devices. 
Most ol" us have probably e-tperienced the horrors of this possibility when 
lying on a bud of sickness, but by a little foi-ethouglit it can easily be 
avoided Tiles are undoubtedly test for bath-i-ooras, but if owiug to their 
cost they cannot be obtained, good washable enamel paint may be used or 
well-vamished paper. If the latter is preferred a pattern should not be 
chosen simulating wood, or tiles, or mosaic work, but one that is honestly 
a paper design. Some very appropriate designs, as of water plants and 
fish, are sometimes to be seen. For tlie nursery a washable wall-surface in 
also very desirable on the score of healtli, and some appropriate nuraerj*- 
rhyme patterns have been produced by Walter Crane and others, notably 
that o£ "Tbt; House that Jack Kuiit". 

Relief Decorations. — Most of tlie above remarks on the choice of wall- 
papers, especially concerning such matters as lighting and colourings and 
the size of patt*.'ni8 and rooms, apply also to decorations in relief. Some of 
the principal forms in which tlie.se are made, aud theii' application to vary- 
ing circumstances, will requii'e a brief consideration. Of the raised flock- 
papers Homethiug lias already been said, and it is only necessary to add 
tliat in decorating them by painting after their first freshness as paper has 
departed, it is easy to get variety of tint by rolling colour oa the raised 
|X)rtions or by gi^'ing two coats of varying tints and "wiping" the last from 
the projections. 

For i-eliet-paper decoration already finished in gold and colours nothing 
is better than the Japanese leather- papers now so extensively imported into 
this countiy. Many of them are copied from old Spanish embossed l^^athers 
and are very fine in design and colour. They vary in price from £.1 to £3 
per piece of 12 yards, but in computing the cost it must be remembered 
that they are 36 iuches wide as against the English paper width of 21 
inches. Being very hard aud durable when fixed, these papers are very 
suitable for dados, aud for halls and staii-cases generally. Another relief- 
paper decoration is liguomur. which is vtiiry suitable for ceilings; the white 
{i.e. uncoloured) costs from Qd, to la. a yard. Anaglypta, a similar material, 
is made in a great voiiety of designs in both high and low relief, at prices 
varying from Gd. to £1 a square yard. Some of the ceiling designs in this 
material are very fine and architectural, and many special designs for 
paneb of various sizes, and spt'cially-fitted forms for dados, friezes, the 
" rake " of staii-cases. are al.so published. Yet another fonn of relief decora- 
tion is made by the "Tynecastle" process. There are two forms of it, 
known as Tynecastle Vellum and Tynecastle Cauvaa. the relief in the 
former having a paper substance and in the latter a canvas backing. The 
former is, of course, most suited for low-relief work, and in price begins at 
about Is. a yard, while with the latter almost any amount of relief can he 
obtained, more indeed than in almost any other similar material, the prices 
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averaging goncrally about one-third more than in the ease of the vellain. 
Quite difieront £1-001 the foregoing are the " SaluDander " wall and ceiling 
decorations. These, as their name impUea. are fireproof, being made of 
asbestos, and have more than once withstood the test of actual coadagra- 
tion. The iow-reUef patterns vary from Hd. to la, QdL a yard, and the high 
relief from Qd. to 12«. a square foot 

Among the best known of all decorative products of this kind ia 
lincrusta, which is a solid material of e:itreme toughutsee and durability, 
nioulded into reUef by being pasa«d between engraved 8t«vl rollers. The 
very large uertes of designs for dodos, frillings, friezes, cvilings, panels, and 
generally for decorative purposes are made in one or two natural tints of 
walnut, butf, and others, which can be put up as they are, but, of course, 
like all the other relief decorations above mentioned, can be paiiit«?d and 
further ornamented with colour to any extent. The price* of lincnista run 
from about Is. to 5s. a yard. 

Hang-ing^ and Fabrics. — Textiles of various kind.?, being also used aa 
wall coverings, demand some notice here. They constitute, of course, a 
very old form of wall decoration, tapestry, made of woven materials cither 
plain or enriched with hand embroider^', haWng been among the earliest 
devices for concealing bare and rough stone walls, and giving effects of 
comfort and splendour. The chief objection to the use of textiles as wall 
hangings at the present day is the fact that they so easily harbour dust and 
impurities, and are suggestive of a certain ".stuffiness" which is not altogether 
agreeable to cultivated tastes. The principal materials that can be used 
for the purpose are chintzes, cretonnes, canvases and brocades, with various 
more or less close imitations of old tapestry work. Good tjipfestry panels 
copied from Flemish and other sources can often be bought at prices from 
lOs. to £10 each according to size and quality. 

Either Indian or Chinese matting often forms a good and eifective wall 
covering, especially for dados and in situations exposed to accidental blows 
and knocks. It should be fixed in such a manner that it may be easily 
taktm down and thoroughly washed when necessary. 

Arrangements and Accessories. — There are many ways of arranging 
the decorations of walls bo as to pnxJuce the Ijmt effect, nome of which must 
be noticed here. A dado is generally very useful, enabling one to pi-ovido 
the strongest material just where it gets tlie most wear, and, if necessary, to 
alter or replace it without interfering Mnth the rej^t of the wall surfnca. 
Perhaps the best dado of all is good, sound wood panelling; it is. however, 
somewhat expensive to put up, and is therefore not to be recommeudud 
in a houae that is only leased, unleas, of course, some arrangement be 
made with the landlord. As has l:«en previously noted, both lincrustA and 
matting form good, serviceable dadoH, as also do Japanese papers and some 
of the relief decorations already mentioned. With a good skirting-board 
below and a projecting rail above just at the height of an ordinary chair 
back, a dado affords efficient protection to the lower part of the wall from 
the impact of furniture and from chance knocky. 
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n^ IS FrlcBc, In Llnnuila WalMn. 

(Bf pcnnlMlonolMmra Fredk. Walton A 4«., Ltd.) 

A frieze is generally a pieasin^' feature in a rouiu of good height, nnd its 
lowtr ed^e fonns a convenit-nt point for tht; fixing oE the picturo-rod ur rail, 
bat one should leniember, in the case of low rooms, that hoth the dado and 
frieza detract from the uppart'tit height of the apartment. Sometimes a 
frieze m used witliuut a dado, when the ski rtJTig- board sliould be fairly high 
to give a baao to the filling, as the space Ix'tween ie calk-d. In bedrooms 
and minor ajiiLrtnu-tJits ;l Ijorder of uruunient Just underneath the cornice 
often gives a pleiLsiiig tlniKli. 

Ceilings should seldom or never be quite white, but should be very 
slightly tinted, so as to harmonise with the papering and general scheme of 
decoration. Cornices ai"e also generally better fur being yjicked out in soft 
tints to join the walls to the ceiling; and, of cou^^c•,all the wood-work, as of 
doors and windows, must be painted in one or more colours, or tints of the 
same colour, iu luirmuny with the wall coverings and the general effect of 
the whole. 

Haiig;in^ and Fixing'. — The banging and fixing of wall-papers and 
relief det-orutiuuh are usually and preferably executed by skilled workmen, 
but the householder also should try to understand the process, that he 
may be able not only to see that such work is properly carried out, but 
also to do it hiuiKelf. 

The first thing is, of course, the prejiaration of the walls, which, if of 
new plaster, will only re»|uire a coat of size. If tlier-e i?* old paper on the 
Wftll, this must, supposing the wall is tolembly souud, be 8triip|>ed off by 
thoroughly wetting and scraping, when it will often be found that the bad 
practice of re-papering over old work has been adopted, and sometimes 
repeated! several times. Not to imitate this unliealthy proceeding, one must 
strip right down to the plaster, cracks or defects in which must be made 
gootl with plaster of Paris before the coat of size is applied, previously to 
hanging the new paper, 

The wall being ready, the paper has to l>e edged or trimmed quite close 
up to the pattern on one side and to within about a quarter of an Inch of it 
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on the other. About half the pjiper required for the room must be clow- 
taimmMl on the right-hand etigt* and about half on the left, it being the 
mlc to oommence hanging the paper on cfich side of the principal window 
80 that the ovcrliipping piece at each joint nmy have its (slgea towards the 
light, in which position it is least visible. Trimming is best accomplished 
with a pair of paper-hangers' or other long scissors, the paper being unrolled 
and re-rolled as the operation progresses. It ahould then be cut into lengths 
EQ inch or so longer than the height of the room, care, of eouree, being 
taken about the matching of the pattern. The paper should next be laid 
the right side downwards on a long table or board and pasted with a fairly 
stiff paste inaiie by mixing half a quarteni of Hour in a pail with a little clean 
waUir — avoiding lumjis, and then adding Ijoiling water and stirring until 
it thickens. A few drops of oil of etoves ahould \>n added as a preservative 
and antiseptic, and a dash of cold water on the top will prevent the forma- 
tion of a akin as the paste cools. After the paper has been evealy coated 
with a large brush, it should stay for one or two minutes " in paste " to 
soak and expand, and if it ts a very heavy, thick, or embossed paper, the 
posting should be repeated. The lower part of the piece may theo be folded, 
paete to paHte. t^j facilitate handling, and the upper part fitted in its place 
on the wall, a pluinl^line being used to see that it is exactly vertical. Then, 
while holding the lower part slightly away from the wall, the operator 
may gradmJly press it into place, working downwards from the top, tint] 
using a soft, cl<^n, folded cloth or a brush. Care, of cunrHe, must be taken 
that EKHic of the paste gets on the front of the paper, and any chance sfxits 
must be at once removed with a sponge and clejiu water, 

TTie second piece is then applied with its close- trimmed edge lapping 
over the margin of the first, the pattern carefully matched and joined, and 
so on, until that side of the room is complete, when the other is worked 
in the same way. Mcst of the relief decorations re([U)re the addition of 
strong size or glue to tlie pa^tc to give them a quick grip of the wall, and 
ahio demand a very great amount of care at the joints. Defects may be 
(ttopped with geaao or plaster of Paris. 
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It is to be notcii that the above calculations are for English wsll-paper, 
each piece of which is 12 yards loug aiul 21 iucbeu wide. Thu pieces of 
French wall-paper, ou the other hand, are 9 yai^la by 18 inchtjs, aiid tlie 
Japanese 12 yards by 36 inches. 

Another point of difference worth rememberiag with regard to these 
two kinds of papers is that discount of 33J per cent off the maker's prices 
is sometimes allowed for the Englisli and 25 per cent for the French papers. 
Many hriEin, howuver, i-efuse to make any deduction, and if the British 
Wall-paper Association succeeds iu its endeavour it will put an end to the 
discount systom. 



STAINIKG OR PAINTING FLOORS, 

By staiuing or painting a border trom 1 to 2 feet iu width I'ound a 
floor, a good many yards of carpet may l>e saved, as well as the trouble of 
fitting into bow-wiudows and other awkward nooks and comers. More- 
over, by leaving the floor close to the walla bare, the dust whiclx collecU 
there can be more easily removed, and when spring-cleaning comes the 
caqjet can be taken up without its being necessary to move the sideboards 
and other heavy furniture. 

Staining' Fluids, — ^Oak. mahogany, and walnut are the kinds of stain 
which are generally used for floors. Walnut is, perhaps, the best for 
sitting-rooms, &s it has the richest colour, but oak looks very welL 
Mahogany stain always has a reddish tinge, which can scarcely be called 
artistic. 

Stains for floors are sold ready^mixcd with varnish, so that both can be 
applied at once. Such mixtures are called varnish -stains. If tha ordinary 
stains are used, a coat of varnish must be laid on afterwards. The latter 
prw:esa, if performed properly, gives a high finish to the floor, but the 
surface shows every scratch and mark, and soont* gets spoilt unlean great 
care is taken. The vnmish-stains are, on the whole, the best to use, as they 
save a great deal of labour and last longer. 

Preparing the Floor. — A line must first be ruled on the floor with a 
pencil and a straight piece of wood to mark the distance to which the 
stain is to extend. The width of the strip wliich ia to be stained varies 
from 1 to 3 feet, according to taste or couvfnience. It should extend 
from 3 to 6 inches beyond the place where it will be covered by the 
carpet, in order that the latter may overlap it well all round. To try to 
save carpet by staining a very wide boitler is a mistake, for as such a 
border is sure to be walked on a great deal it soon becomes much worn, 
and the room is also darkened by the large area of dark floor. If a sqnara 
of carpet ia to be used in a room with bow-windows, the stained border 
must necessarily be broader in them than elsewhere. 

Care must be taken that the floor is not greasy or dirty. It should be 
first brushed and then well washed. If at all rough, it can be smoothed 
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^rith a plane, all fwojecting nail-heada bein^ firet driven beneath the nurface 
with a panch. A spedal plane is required for working cloee to the skirting- 
board, but either an ordinary Jack-plane or a amouttiing-plane will do for 
the open part. The former is the better, as it leaves the surface level and 
ia an easier tool to use, but it must be sharp and properly set Moreover, 
unleas worked with the grain it will tear the wood up. The planing should 
be done so that no raarks are left, othei'wise it is better to leave the floor 
alone, for all sucli marks will show when the iliiiil is applied. When the 
Qoor baa been planed, it sliould be examined obliquely frran different 
dire^^tions; any rough i>art8 and marks left by the tool will then be more 
easily seen. Uneven parte where two boards meet must be planed down. 
Some floors arc quite smooth when they leave the builder's liands, bub 
'Oibera are very badly made, being uneven, with a wide crack Ixitween 
■erer}* two boards. Nut inucb good can be done to such floors, or to old 
floont which liave had a good dual uf rough u^age, so it is best not to 
attempt to plane them. In the castj of ordinary rooms, it is nut always 
worth while to gu to all this trouble, as a tiighly-tiniKhed surface is soon 
«poilt when trodden on, and if a dark stain is used, cracks and rough- 
n ecooo on the floor are hardly noticed. As putty "takes" the staining 
fluid badly, it should not be used to stop up boles and ci*acks. Holes are 
beat filled by hammering in plugs of wood and cutting them otT level with 
adiiaeL 

As soon as the floor is quite smooth, a coat of size, made by dissolnng 
oae part of size in eight or nine parts of hot water, is laid on with a large 
fino-bristled brush. When dry, the floor is lightly 
touched with fine saod-psper. and is ready for tlie 
staining liquid. 

Applying" the Stain.— It is beat to use two flat 
brushL'H with fine bristles, oue about 1 mch aud the 
other about 2 inches wide (figs. 19 and 20). The 
(onner is for working close to the skirting- board, the 
[iatter for doing the other peu-tof the work; but with 
one brush may be dispensed with. In applying 
the stain it is best to begin at a comer of the room, 
and take only one or two boards at a time. If more 
than two boards ore done at once, the edge dries before 
tuDRi stain can be applied aud a frilled mark is the 
'-result. This is especially Hkely to occur when using 
walnut vamish-staiu, which dries very quickly. 

Th« bnish is worked rapidly up and down the 
grain, the part cloee to tht; Mkirliug being finiKhed with 
the narrow (jruHlt The fluid must be applied quickly, for it dries in a few 
minutes. It must also be laid on evenly and ntbljed in well, no spots 
left uncovered. When a board is once begun it must be finished, 
otherwise an unsightly mark will be left where the edge has dried. If any 
of the fluid is dropped from the brush into the parts which have been 
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stained, it must be removed by drawing the bi-ush up and down the grain- 
Especial care must be taken uot to Binear the skirting-board. This is vory 
difficult to prevent when staining dark corners, or when the operdtor has 
his back to the window. It can only be remedied by wiping off the stain 
at once and. washing well, but even then a. smudge is often left. 

There should be no frilling, as the boards seldom touch one another; 
but if it does occui", it can be removed by quickly drawing the nearly -dry 
bnish up and down the joint, As the fluid t-akes about twenty-four huurs 
to set thoroughly, dust should in the meantime be excluded as much as 
possible. At the end of that period, a necond or third coat may, if nece»- 
B&ry, be applied in the same manner. For bedrooms one coat is usually 
enough, but in other rooms the depth of colour should match the cai-pet and 
furniture. 

When each coat is finished, the fluid is squeezed out of the brush, which 
is then washed in turpentine and dried. If it is at all atifl* when next used, 
the bristles should be rubbed het,ween the iingerH oi* preHsed against a piece 
of wood. When the Hiiid is cnntained in a bottle, the cork should be 
replaced at the end of the operation, and when it is in a tin, the lid must 
be closed securely. After the staining is finished, it is l>e8t not to walk on 
the floor, or place any lieavj' furniture on it, for two daj-s at least. If the 
ordinnrj- staining Huid has been used, a coat of varnish mast be applied 
when the right depth of colour has been obtained. Ordiimry oak varnish 
will do, but it mUHt be laid on evenly with a brush with fine brih,tlea. 

Re-Btalning'. — After some time the floor must inevitably show numerous 
scratches whieh take away colour, while much washing will lessen its 
lustre. It will then re<)uire re-staining. It is first well wawlied and 
allowed to dry thoroughly; if not quite dry when the fluid is applied, it 
will look dull when Hniaiied. The fluid is laid on exactly as liefore, but no 
size is needed and only one coat. Doorways and other jmrts that have 
become damaged can be re-stained without going over the whole floor, but 
unless this is done carefully the work will lottk patehy, The edges of the 
re-stained portion should be .softened off by nibbing with a nearly-diy 
brush. If the furniture and carpet are of light colour, or if it is desired to 
have plenty of light in the room, the floor should not be re-Btained nior» 
often than is absolutely necessary, for every emit makes it darker. With 
care it will not require to be renewed for some years. 

Floor Painting.— A boi-der may be painter! round a floor instead of 
being stfuned, and this lia.s an additional advantage, as it CAn lie applied 
over wood that has been discoloured or over cracks that have lieen filled 
with putty. The colour u.sed depends upon taate, but it should harmonise 
with the other wood-work. Some idea may be obtained by placing a few 
sheets of coloured tissue-paper on the floor close to the wall. When the 
liiiiit of the border has been marked by a pencil-line, the floor is made as 
smooth as possible with a plane. Tor painting doe.'* not hide a rough sni-face. 
Holes and cracks are filled with white-lead stopping, which must be well 
pressed in and carefully smoothed down with a putty-knife. Two brushes 
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are required for applying tli« paict, a small one for working closv to the 
skirtiag-board and a large one for doing the rest The ptuut must be laid 
OD carefaliy ttud well rubbed to to avoid leaving any luiii[>». If bristles 
come off the bnuh, they should be picked out at once or tht-y will stick 
when the paint dries. Whcu the tirst coat is dry a secoud should be 
applied, unless expense and time must be taken into consideration. It is 
always a great iiuproveuieut Many persons Uuish with a coat of varnish, 
wliile uthers object to a glussy surface. The same precautious against rough 
usage must be taken as in the case of stained lloors. 



ARTISTIC DECORATION OF UGLY SURFACES. 



Hie abeoltttaly modem house is nothing if not artistic. Its walla may 
he thin and its wood-work scamped, but as a rule the papers aro good in 
4leeign and harmonious in colouring, while the atovea are of the slow-coni- 
bnstion kind, with tileil hearths and luautel-pieccs that do not otfcnd the 
«ye even of tlie roost fastidioua 

The house that docs offend is the villa of the fiFties. with a flock-paper 
in the dining-room, a white-aml-guld paper iu the dniwiug-rooiii; a white 
marble chimney-piece in the latter, and a black-polished slate or granite 
erection in the former. The tenant with artistic tHst^-s voteH tlit^iu Phili»tine, 
and ignores the large windows and tinuare pro]K)rtiuus that muke them 
light and atry to live in. and endeavours to harmonise them with the 
draperies and desiguH in which lits soul delights. 

A house built earlier in this century generally has low cciUugs, small 
AquoTB or oblong sash-windows, all its wood-work being either painted a 
neat drab or grained in imitation of oak or maple. An Adania', a Qiicca 
Anne, or an KlizaV>etlmn house is nirely met with except in old country 
towns or villages, but when found is artistic enough for aiiyoue, alwa^'s 
supposing that it haf^ n"t U'>ti i[u>dt-mised. 

To Hide an Ugly Mantel-piece.— Perhaps the thing that most fro- 
4]ueDtly exercises the mind of the modern house-seeker is the tire-grate; 





fflf, SL— simple Urmplag (or Muitd-boAri] Ir Art ScriK. 



-with its white or block chimney-piece. A really good, bold, white statuary 
marble one ia best left alone, but Sicilian marble with itM yellowish stains, 
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which grow and increftse with every year, eapecially on a clay soil, is 
distinctly unsightly. 

There are two ways of disgiiising a chimney-piece of this sort. One is 
growing a trifle old-fashioned, bat is very often the only method available 
where economy has to be studied. A plain board, covei-ed with cloth or 
art serge, and slightly or considerably wider than the stone shelf, ia fixed 
upon it. A border of the same serge is allowed to hang a quarter of a yard 
below it. and is finished with a ball-fringe to match, the border itself being 
embroidered with an artistic floral or conventional design. Under this, 
and close to the board, are iron rods along front and ends, on which plain 
curtains of serge or cloth are hung, so that they can be pulled backwards 
or forwards at pleasure, They quite cover the ugly jambs. TJtrecbt velvet 
is sometimes used for the purpose; but it cannot be embroidered, and 
looks far more pretentious than art serge, which is comparatively inex- 
pensive. 

Another plan is to have a complete wootleu casing for the offending 
mantel-piece. It can be obtained in dai'k oalc, unpolished pollard uak, or 
white wood, tlie last painted to match the doors and wainscotting of the 
room. A clever person, with the aid of a handy carpenter, can make a 
very smart casing with a little wood and some lincrusta, which can bi- 
stained and varnished, or enameilleLl, according to fancy. 

A chimney-piece can also be hidden with cairene-work (tig. 22), a com- 
plete casing Ixfing priMJuralile from mure than one London Jinn. If desired, 
it can be maile to meuj^uru. A valuable feature of this casing in that sliding 
lattice pauL'la or doors can be arranged in the centre, which can he closed 
if the fire goes out, as it is often allowed to do on bright spring or autumn 
days when a little warmth is desirable at breakfast- time, but becomes 
oppressive as the morning wears on. To call a servant to sweep up the 
grate and re-lay the fire is not always convenient in a small household, 
but when these doorfl are shut everything is neat and tidy. They are also 
useful in the height of summer for concealing the grate, no further 
ornament being retjuircd. 

An ugly chimney- piece in a bedroom or dressing-room may be effectually 
hidden in the manm-r so popular in France, by laying a long strip of hem- 
stitched lintn, euibraidered or not, on the flat surface, to hang down a fuot 
or bO in fi-out, and as much or more at the ends. It is, in fact, a sort of 
much ylougated side-lxjard cloth. An arti.itic mode of adorning it is by 
a set o£ medallions in lace-work, white or coloured, instead of embroidery. 
This is a very clean faslrion, and looks fresh and ilainty. 

To Hide an Vgly Hearth. — There is no uglitT Hurl'iice than the bricked 
or stone hearth, whether it be blacked or whit<-ned, and it ia folly tO' 
whiten a stone that must be soiled by the first cinder or n«h that falls on 
it. One of the great charms of the mo<Ieni stove is the tiled hearth, which 
can be washed and kept clean ; but it is exjMjnsive to lay, unless done when th«- 
liouHe is built. A capital and not very costly suljstitute is an enainelleti 
sheet of iron, which can be cut to the siae of the hcartli and fitted under 
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grate. When it is bordered with a icodero fender, or rather " curb ", and 
tinish«d with a p&ir of rest^ or "dogs" for tbe fire-iroa», only the iniliated 
can tell the difference. 

To Hide a Gilt Overmantel. — The plain spaci- of wall alxjve the mantel- 
{»eoe was for vei-j- mauy years covered with a plate-gla«8 mirror, a great 





tig. a— rhlminT-plcce naHd with Oilrene-wnilL 

apanse of lo<jking-gla^ in a. more or less elaborate gilt frame. That wan 
the taste of the Second Empire, when tlie Thir<l Napcileon and his beautifnl 
Etnpnvw reigned at the Tuik'ries. Snch raimirH hiive Inntj Imen luuiiHheil 
from artihtie houses, and the ovt-riiiaiitelH whieli succecdwl them ari; fast 
following in their wake. Still, iu a dark flmall room with a north a^spect, 
K large mirror is not to be dvspised, becixust^ it rvlh-cts the light from tho 
window, and makes the room tiiueh brigliter aitd more cheerful, aa well oh 
adding to its apparent aze. Having regard to the money value of the 
artjcle in case it should ever hv sold, it is not worth wliilu to disturb the 
gill frame, but it can be hidden from sight by a plain wooden miti-ed frame, 
covered with pluHli. velvet, or cloth, and put up over the glass su as tu bide 
tho gilt one. When thiH is dune all garishnew vanishes, and the mirror 
has qnite a diffi-rent ap)>«>aranee. 

A Substitute for an Overmantel.— Tli ere is Tmthing so interesting 
over a inautel-piece as a picture, and a good oil-[>aiutiiig in oblong or oval 
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frame looks particularly well in a dining-rooiu. If the Kpact- of wail in too 
large, and the picture looks small for it, a few cliiua platus huiig alxjve aud 
on either side look well, but care must be taken not to put the picture too 
high up; it ought to Ije low enough down to be comfortably looked at and 
examined. 

If few are fortutiat^j enough to possesH iine or valuable oil-paintings, 
there are eugi-avtiigs to be had, wjmetimes mezzotints or photographic 
reproductions of good pictures, printed in a brown shade that suggests a 
modern mezzotint, or tlie reddiah sliade tluit suggests a Bnrtolozzi. This 
la8t tint is peculiarly suitable for copies from yir Joshua Reynolds. Uoppuer, 
Gainsborough, or Ilomiiey. 

Beautiful reproductions of moderu foreign pictures, artistically framed 
in unpolished wood, are tretiueutly to be bouglit at ridiculously small prices 
from large stationers, and even drapers, in Loudon and other large towns. 
They are distinctly good to live with, and transform a bare wall into a thing 
of beauty. Or for a drawing-room where the aim is to have everything an 
light as possible, charming little "bits" that nineteen people out of every 
twenty take for water -C(.>1 our drawings, thougli tliey really ar*; ck-ver 
specimens of colour-printing, may be purchased for from 6d. to 2it. Gd. each, 
according to the size. With whit* mount* and simple unpretentious gilt or 
wooden frames, painted or euiimi^lled, they form verj- tnxteful decorations 
of what would otherwise be dreary expanses of paper or stucco. 

A good way of filling up a space of wall between two w^indows is with 
a long narrow miiTor in a wooden frame pnint-ed to match the door, such as 
may aometimes be seen in a shop. The aim is t^o get a streak of light, not 
to show off a smart mirror, and t!ic frame in invisible on account of the 
curtains. 

Cretonne Hangings for Walls. — Quite an artistic mode of covering up 
ugly wallais to hang them with cretonne, when tape.stry ia out of the question. 
In order to do this cfl'ectively a good colour scheme must be carefully 
thought out, with due regard to the aspect of the room. If it looks north 
and is sunless, a rose or yellow tint should be selected; or if it facet* east or 
south and ia often flooded with sun.shine, « ehina l>lue <ir delicat'e green 
intermingled with white or crfHm is most snilalile. Tlif tirst thing desir- 
able is a frieze painted in harnioniHing or contrasting colours. Tf a Hat 
frieze is not Iiki_'d, one that cur\ea towards the ci^iling may be obtained in 
paptor-mflche or lincrustu. Any good firm of furniKhing decorators will 
put it up. If, however, the room has a good cornice, a flat frieze will do, 
and there are (quantities of papers in beautiful colourings and designs to 
choose from 

Underneath this there is a frieze-rail, paintt^ to match, with Ymum 
hooks on it for pictures, and this mil is fixed up just over whei\' the cre- 
tonne liangings i^-nd, Iw^iug hung by tiny braas rings on slender brass rods 
so that it makes a neat finish both to the civtonne and to the lower edge 
of the fntjze. Suitable crt'tonnes for this puriwst- may now be had at all 
really good fumisliiu^ shops. They are not calculated to n^taiu their 
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poslion for ao unlimited length of time; but. they do not gather as much 
dirt aa might be iuiagiued, and if carefully uuhooked auH shaken, keep 
deau and fresh for a very long while. When they must be taken down 
and renovated, it is best to send them to some gond firm of dyers who 
specially lay themselves out for the work. 

Leather Panels for W&lls. — Leather makes an extremely good covering 
for a wall, It is usually arranged in panels, the windowless end of a room, 
if not too large, perhaps fonuing one, with the centime and the border 
painted. A longer wall may be divided into two or three, but the sides of 
the windows, the space over the fireplace, and the recesses (If any) all give 
opportunities of making and ornameuting distinct panels. Lt-ather is more 
aaitable for a diniug-iT»oiu or hall thun for atiy other rooms. Japanese 
leather-paper ha.s very much taken its place of late yeai-s. A judicimw 
intermixtutv of the plain and the embossed metallic varieties is very liaiid- 
somt- and oftectivc. 

Mattingr for Walls. — Sometimes a room may have a pretty paper and 
frieze, bui an ugly dado, or the lower |Mirt of the paper may be soiled, 
though the uppt^r part is in good condition. In thiti case a simple cretonne 
Or matting dado may bo put up, finished by the dado-rail, which prevents 
the chairs from being pushed up too close U> the wall. 

Matting mnkes an artistic coveiing for a bait- wall; and there are now 
many kinds of thin flexible matting woven of foreign reeds and grasses, 
bordered, checjuered, or plain. It is not very expensive, and if firmly 
fixed is less easily injured than [mper. Matting, when it covers the greAter 
part of the wall surface, reqnirt'.s a frieze and i"ail. and is very pretty if 
put up diagonally Instead of I)eiug liung straight. As a matting da»io does 
not get scratched or torn like paper, it is particularly suitjiblc for a stuircaiae, 
up and down which boxes are sure to be cariHwl sometimes {tig. 23V 

Decoration of Door Panels.— Tbr prtutls of doors, if not left plain, 
may be paiuUrd by an arti.st with llowei-s, reeds, and graa,ses, or with 
butterflies and birds. If birds are ehowcn they must have appropriate 
surroundings; the famous old "bird of Pimidise resting on the tips of its 
claws on the stamens of a poasiondower" is as obsolete as it always was 
nnnatoraL 

Japanese paper in an extremely artie*tic filling for dmir panels, >>nt it 
must be carefully chosen to harmonise with tht- rest of the rooiiii. Some- 
tinius when there is a partienlarly nice papLT nv cretonne on the walls, 
the door pnnels may be tilled in with it. This gives a pleiisant impn-MiiuQ 
of conipletene«H. 

Decoration of Baih-room Walls.—People who are building or fitting 
up a house of tbuir own, anrl wish to make it In-sting as welt as beantifnl, 
should avoid paper and even matting on the walls of their balh-rooms and 
other apartments where the reigning idea is cleanliness, and cover them 
with flat tiles. The favotirite blue-and -white tile has at any rate the 
advantage of cleanliness. - But there are very beautiful tiles tn he nhtflined 
from Minton or Doulton, each a littlt; picture in itself. They cost little 
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more than plain tiles, and really are delights for ever. Geometric dcBigna 
iu good colouring are never inartistic; and there are tiles to tell stories, 
groupH from Tennyson's " Idylla", from Schiller's " Bell", and many others, 
which, if Bet in as borderings or stripes or centres among plain tiles, are 
verj' beautiful. 

Artistic Flooringfs. — Again, the floor of a hall oi ptusuagti is a surface 




Tic, S3 -sulTfiM ytth 



loo often diaHgured by oil-oloth of more or Iciss couimoaploce design. 
Why should it not be paved with encaustic tiles, which can l>e kept dean 
with very little labour, and nave tliu expcnso of oil -cloth or any other 
floor covering? This was frequently doiw in houses built thirty or forty 
years ago, but seems to have fsllen into disfavour merely as a freak of 
fashion, for no serious objection can be adductxl against it. 

A cbeAp. yet novel and beAutiful. artistic flooring, introduced into 
England in recent years, has the sanction of Italian taste and antiquity, 
Milan and other cathedrals being floored with it It Cijnftista of oouipara- 
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tavely small -wedge-shaped pieces of stone, black and white, which are 
easily laid in pattenut in a bed of ceroBnt. the design being arranged ac- 
OKtiiiig to the floor space it is iiiteniied to occupy. Of course, the generic 
name of all such work is mosaic, but that word represents to the popular 
loiod something costly, which tliis ifi not. 

A tine specimen of this fltxiriug may be seen in the Church o£ St John 
of Jerusalem, South Hackney, and it has also been adopted in smaller 
places in the East-end, and will no doubt become popular on account of its 
deanlineHS and moderate price. It ia particularly well adapted for walls 
and bo^mente, serving every purpoHe of the handBomest tilea at a tithe 
of the cost, and, being simply a dull unpoliahed black and white, is never 
ioartislic. 

Wall Decoration.-~One o£ the best means of improving ugly surfaces 
is by stencilling. A stencil-plate is a tliin sheet of iron or zinc, or 
frequenOy of thick cai-dboard, with the design cut out in it. This stencil- 
plate is laid on a plain surface of plaster, specially prepared and colour- 
crashed, and is then washed ovor with body colour. When the plate is 
removed the design apyHmrM on thu wall. The greatest care must be taken 
to keep the plate straight and immovable, and also to avoid the least 
semblance of a smudge or smear. The walls of a staircase or of a ball 
above the dado may be so treated. A stencilled bordering above a chimney- 
piece often looks well, and does not interfere with pictures. Stencilling was 
formerly done in water-colour only, and had the reputation of speedily 
getting shabby; but now that oil-colour is used, and the plaster is prepared 
with oil, the design is more permanent, even un damp walls, whereas under 
the old conditions colour-washing and stencilling was irretrievably ruined 
by damp. 

Painting in distemper is a well-known and time-honoured method of 
beautifying dull and monotonous surfaces. The best-known examples are 
in our Houses of Parliament, where historic pictures and cartoons by great 
artists adorn the wallit. Unhappily in many cases the pigments have faded, 
but that Seems a defect inseparable from all mural painting. 

A splendid instance of how a huge and terribSy ugly surface may be 
decorated is to be seen at the east end of All Saints Church, Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square, London. It may almost be said to be a church 
built regardless of espense, though the plain courses of red and black bnck 
were less costly than stone, and consequently there was all the more money 
to spend on the jewel-shafts of the low pillars and their exquisite capitals, 
and the marbles of the sanctaary. behind it the architect found that a 
great warehouse or some other obstruction that no money could buy made 
an east window impossible; so the only alternative was to build a solid 
wall and cover it with frescoes, which was most successfidly done. All 
Saints is no longer the artistic wonder it was thirty-five years ago, but as 
a specimen of beautiful and enduring wall decoration it is well worth 
seeing and studying. 

Ceillogf Decoration. — Ceilings are very often great bare spaces, and 
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F1h-::4.— DcaiKnlnri^tciii-tl DeumUoD (iIa W«U (CtIbk, Filling, snil Dado^ 

until a very few years iv^^ no one dreamed of having them anytliing but 
H glaring white, which, where much ga-s Is hunied, speeilily becomes lilack 
ami smoky. Some modL'ni ceilings, however, are very delicately paintwd. 
and oftfHt stencilled in a manner that gnidually continues the coli)ur of the 
■walls, HO that there is no abrupt contrast. The centre ib generally & 

1 Koduood from Audalejr'a Pmttical OaKralvr (BUolu« k Sou, LuL). 
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nnifomt pale tint. The beet taate i» that which leaves it a very light, almost 
a greeniiih hlue, migf^i^iive ut" the sky. A fyw years ago a clever artist 
photographer epangk'd her \>\av ceiling with gilt stars. Tu paint a ceiling 
in this manner is rather costly; hut ceiling- papers are now made in small 
nuohtrusive yet distinctly visible destgus, and with bonlerings that soften 
the transition from them to the wallfi. This gives the whole room a 
subdued tone, and has the advantage of lieiug easily and cheaply renewed. 
The great drawliack of whit^wa*ih is that it Kplashes i.'verj'wliere. hut when 
a ceiling is papered there is no need to have the room entirely turned out. 
The carpet must be covered aud the principal pieces of furniture removed 
to give free play to the steps and ladders, but a skilled cinling-paperer 
certainly makes very little mess, and does his work quickly. There are 
still a few houses, piincipally in the country, where the ceiling is crossed 
by beama If there should lie oak wainscoat and wood-work, the beams are 
best painted to match; but, in any case, it is as well frankly to emphasise 
the fact that they are beams. If whitewashed or painted like the ceiling 
they look awkward, but if the woo«I-work of the rest of the room i.s white 
or a light clear colour, the beams can be painted to correspond, with the 
addition of something distinctive, such ns a (light of swallows, or swallows 
in difFereut posfw, but not varj-iog niucli in size. Poppies, roses, or 
chrysanthemums look well in such a position, but must be painted by a 
skilful hand. 
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ESTIMATES OF COST. 

The amount to be spent on fuiiiiture should depend on the capital avail- 
able. Other factors are social status, aumber in family, and the size and 
position o( the house selected. A snug little villa occupied by a couple with 
au iucoiue of £200 a year may b« ueatly and prettily furnished for £100, 
but, of courae, those who can spend ouly that small sum uiust do without 
many things that richer people could buy. The same rule is applicable in 
all cases: Buy the essentials first, and let them l-»e of good i^uidity, suited 
_ in every way to their use. Pictures and ornaments caa wait their turn. 
Modern houses are generally far too much crowded with unnecessary 
knick-knacks, and the principle that liuskin has so long discoursed upon 
is a true one, that real beauty spinngs out of use, Put all the beauty 
pos^jible into essential things— choose pretty patterns for carpets and wall- 
papers, elegant shapes for chairs and tables; and then, even if there are 
uo vases or costly ornaments, their absence will not be much felt. 

Avoid make-shifts in furnishing, and buj- what is worth haWng. In 
many magazines articles are perpetually appearing, professing to instruct 
in the ftrt of cheap furnishing. In these articles all sorts of expedients are 
resorted to, in <irder to bring the estimates low — dressing-tables being made 
out iif pac Icing-casL-fi, arm-chairs metamorphosed out of barrels, and so forth. 
Those hints may no doiiht be of value in sudden emerg-'ncy, as, for in- 
stance, when n liniise is tilled with unexpected visitoi-s and temporary furni- 
ture must be hastily ]iruvided. But, as peniiaueut aiTangenients. make-shifta 
are most uii-siitislactory. They give a shabby look to a house, Ijesidea being 
very uncomfortable. Even enamel, useful enough in its way, lias been too 
much fofced on the notice of economical housewives. One comes to loathe 
badly-painted chamber funiituro, deck-chairs covered with gaudy cretonne, 
and similar delights of thu "frugal minil". Plain and simple fumitui-e ia 
always in gtxxl taste, and, in these days when ti*adesmen cater for the 
million, cau W had at very reaaaiiable prices. 

Instructions will be given later as to the best kinds of furniture to 
purchase. The present aim is to show how for a givt-n sum a house can be 
adequately fitted up, and also in a general way to indicate the moat suitable 
amounts to be spent on the ditfert-nt parts. A preliminary estimate is a. 
great help to economy; it checks the expenditure on each item, prevents 
Hny important omissions, and secures fair treatment for ov^^rj- room. A 
splendid drawing-room is not in good taste when the bedrooms are shabby 
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and the kitchen has a scanty supply of pots and pana 
houfle 15 one in which oU the portH correspond. 

In the case of a house furnished for £105 the following proportiuna 
would be Huitable. It is Huppoaed to contain seven rooms. 

DININO-KOUM (Xao). 

Cbq>et (Ori«ntal square) 

Wiutvr ciirtxtiiK, Oriniljil striped avrg* 

Sunnuer Eace curt&tUB 

Mjiliugsiiy liiiiiiig-Uilile 

Uahog&nj' much, oovered with patent Wtber 

Six ehftirs Ut mntch, I2d. Od. ea^ 

EKay-chftir to match 

MjUiogiiny or wxlnut siilelxMnJ 

Bouk-ahelves, witb glaos duor 

F«Dd«r, 64. Q<J.; fire-ironv, 4«. M. 

Coal-Tiwe 

19 7 3 

If preferred, the book-shelves can be sacrificed, and the extra value put 

into thi carpeu 

DRAWING-ROOM (£90). 

Pnrqiiet Bni»«els or Wilton carp«t iiqu»re 

Hearth-rug to tnafcli 

Coiicb, S ms^'-cViflirn, arid 6 other chairs ... 

Gnipuro lace cnrtnins... ... 

FeQd«r (brass and iros), 7«. GfL; bntM firp-ironB, &t, Gd.... 

Coal-vase ... ... ... 

Tortoiw-ahell bamboo ovenuHEit«l ... 

Walnut ocotaiotiai table ... 

The estimate for the drawing-room, if put at £20, is Rlightly exceeded, 
bnt the deficit in diniug-room expenses, if estimated at the same isum, covers 
this. As a rule, it is best to allow some margin for eveiy room. 

KITCHEN (;£lf>). 

PLiin deal kitch«n table 

Deal plate-ruck ... 

Deal Windsor ami-chnir 

5 dval onlinnry rhaira, .It. ad. aich 

KiU-'beD hearth-nij; ... 
PeiHli>r anil llrcintiia... 

« SdoiL whitt-haiidlwi koivm 

6 blftck-haniikd kuives 

Carvini; knif'Q and fork 

Stiox. pluttrtl forkit ... 

S doz. d«Mert-Kpooiu 

S dox. tea-apnona 

DJODcr senricv (50 pii-cM) 

Tea-set (-10 piewfl) 
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Till' margin luEt hcru ia for bciiMtaii^Hii^, if donired, tin bath, and EO 
fortli. 

TWO HK!31MX)MS (EACH ^10). 

£ «. d. 

THi'vatry M|tiMo I1|-ii>m<In, U ft hy & ft ., ... 18 6 

Htilt« III 11*]) (uiiiiliitlie, wiwh-Rtniid, dn'*«ui(;-tHblp, aiicl 
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CurUiiM ... 2 n 



9 13 



SERVANTS BEPROOM {£4\ 

ttiHt Itnlilntil villi i>|>riu^ iiiNltivwi ixmbinvd 
MnttitNs, U-Utvr, uitl |tilU>«« (tK>ck) ... i., 
rhitiT. 3c «</.; t«>ili>t k'Uwi,3(. tiU. ... 
\Vh«)i vlntul «ml U>it«?l wmfr 



13 3 



1'tii> i\Mnniithi>: f 13 witi nv4 Iv fiHUid at all too murh to spend od 
9(»uuU>r|«ut>». ItUukft*. Hud oCiivr kinds of bouat^-Uu^o. 
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Where the sum of £500 can be »] towed for fumitnre, such strict ccoiiomy 
neetl not be practised, tliough the principle of allotting a certain »hare of 
money to each part of the house should still be kept in view. The house 
will, of course, be larger, and inaj" bo supposed to contaiii, l>efiiHes dining- 
and drawing-rooms, a library, and five bedrooms, excluding the servant's 
room. In many ways it m eoaicr to furnish with the larger sum, for 
economy need not be so closely studied, and suites of furniture for most of 
the rooms may be purchased, which Bavea much time and trouble. The 
£500 may be divided thus: — 




DINING-BOOM. 

Ttarkey carjwt, 16 ft. ■ 12 ft. 

Turkey rug for window 

i pairs mrge viirt-tiiu, willi filk ilatlu, (ic £1, U. dd. 
Suite ill btflt Morocco (couch, 2 easy, fi oilier L-liaira) 
Berlin black f«nde'r, ^L, bt.; ooo-l-voiw, IIU. 6d. ... 

Hre-iroiia, IRiu 6rf.; rtata, 7jl Crf. 

C^irv«(l iMtk or wnluut HclKboaTd, ^l&u liack 

Dlniiig-Uible 

Oihk riiitner- wngcin, i3, /iJt.; ank ehSe-Ulile, .£3, IfU: 
Oftk ovenuantt-l, £i, l-it.; oak wtiuUiuC, 12, IT*. 6d. 



DRAWING-BOOM. 

Wilton carpet. 134 tt^\ll ft. 
Aiigora akin Itearth-rti^ 
S p&ire silk clRuille curtnius, at £4, 4«, 
i pairs frilled lace curtains, at 1 1*. iW. 
Couch, 2 enay, £ onNiiiioiial, ati<l A otkierdiaira 
Braaa feticU-r, i.'l, 15^. Gd.; cob.I-viuh\ \4t. dd. 
Bntas tirr-imtie, lis*. Hd.; rir«t«, 1^. M. 
Artistic dark maliogaiiy cabinet ... 

Orermatitel 

StablM of Tariona deBigiiH 

Maliogaiiy l-imv cuvtJL-r, withaiJk cnshiona 



STITDT. 

Buiulwa Axminatcf cftrjfct, 10 ft, x 9 ft ... 

Turkt-y lu^ 

Sergi- curtaina, S pairs at XI eacfa 

Steel fender 

Bt«»l firv-imim 

Wrilinp-table, with leafln-a* tn|»a,iid drawer* 

Hi;;h cnrve.1 book-itln-Ivin 

Side-table, pedeatol, oarvi'il ... 

C Irattier-trovfn-d ariu-f^hairs, at £S, it. 

6 fwtk niwh "nti>d cbnini. at, 12*. 9d. 

Oak c«mer-chair 
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UAU. AW uamvta, 

UlTU H atlmm,»Ht.^ » 

f iralMte laaH at A U „ 

4 ^ l l Wirf iMOi-iHrt mtu, *l ft*. 4(1. 

JftlN^WIf MM . , . ./. . - ... .., .— 

fUU UiiU (nook'* l<«ni!li Vmuiitg Mat cir UU4> vhli box) 

rMk iMti-wh 

11 mrv*'l Mik vtijiira, M lUf. fid, wrfa 

OkIi ty>rn«r tiil(]« 

lUi iri'I iiiiiUoIU iUniJ 

fi yiU ^ iniiiivUr fjll« fUlr mm) Undiog eupat, M 4«. 3<i 

irivU fur iMwIriMttri <t'M<r«, kt 3^. 3</. 

C«rT*<I (aM» un I*li<liir|f ... 

32 13 9 
PANTRY. -■^^— 

4 ft « 

yit(*-''li«*l,>«'iiiA(tiiIii){ktilvM,rarvlii;{ liiiiv«i,fnrkii,i|x)onii, 

ftliil nil (iIiiIk lii'iH'iMKrjf . . . . 
tHiniwi'wrviita ... 

ThII mill lll'UHlirMl »|-VLI.<0 ., 

All«niiiH)ii t.i<H lot 

Wluw itltiMXB, wnti<r-liuLlJt«i, mid timiblen 

Knx?HKN. 

It ,ViU viHtw iiiiL Adrf. «t I*. 3d. |M>r yuij 

Yftrit liistrlli rti)t ... 

KtU'liii>iiM"tiuUlvivttit)m,KiM*llntMeMnr,TkilcIienut«i»ila) !9 li 



CVmtpMo mtlM (tf t'ViM'ytltin); wniittnl in the kitten caii bv buught, and 
Ihin ii|M(i'>>N htMin'luililont iiiMch trvnihtv in choosing. If supt'riluous articka 
HIV t>\Mt(Aiut'tl in I)h^> wii^ t))fy umy he exchiuigvd fur others, or ivjeetod, 

< a. & 

t^tNArv|:tHMM4*t>art«l. hMl <]ihUiV>. I5n.« la^ft ...4 

4 ItMtWM T'^(^^V tM«M<ll ABt) hfdniK«l UU M. ... I 1 

WH Hitt •(«•« MMl . 3 • 

Aali >v.ltvvw MM*N ifmjrmi»f . vtm\mmiHm "rnvdnit. 

•Artrt taVk v^ikt f iHft. MuM» WMfcitefci. Hi«i^.na. 

MM tfe.IT* f4«Min - S S • 

¥W*W,}A»A;«t<Mtv«».«««£ ,„ „ „ ... • II » 

TV«Vrtimr* .» I U • 

Anw VvMmA. Ml i*» ... ... _ _ 4 IS • 

IhrAM^ Oomt winwrwa <Mk» Wtati^ mA |'>"4 ._ 3 • • 

tV**MMM^ >M44t^ Vmi .^M^ta- .., _ _. S • • 

kM«inMMiM.<|Hjn«i »:aML ..«■».—.» I «» « 

4» 7 » 
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BEDitOOM. 



Tapentry Bruanel* carpet, aecotid qumlit]r ... 

S Kurd ruj{N, Ht 7j. 6d, 

Linoleam bath mxt 

Art gr««n bedroom itiiite 

Pender, fu. Sd ; fire-irotiB, 5t. 6d, 

Cartains, 2 pairs at \0*. fid 

Bnu» bedatead 

B«ldiiig ... ... ... 

HAUgiii^ ... ... 

Toilet wu« 

SECOND BEDROOM. 

EiddertuiDSter square tarpel .„ i.. 

S fringed ruga to luatch, at &f. Ud 

Walnut btdroom auit« 

Fender, 3«. 9ii; fire-iroTis, 4*. 6rf. 

Toilet ware 

CurUini, 2 paini, alio*. 

Bedat«ftd, £3, lOi.; lidding, £i 

Hatigijigs 



C 1. 


tf. 


5 15 
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16 
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17 10 
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1 10 
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9 10 
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se 10 1 



The remaimng two bedrooms may be set down for the same amount 
tiioogh suites may be bought for £8, 8s. 

SERVANT'S BEDROOM. 

IS yta^a of Dutch cnrpet, at ]«. per/ard 

8 Blipniatfl, at 2j. IW. 

Wliitr cimiijeMMl bedroom BiiiU', witli toilet t^ible, glaea, 

wash-stand, chest of drawers, and oQe chair 

Bwlfitead 

Bedding ... ... ... 

Hanging! ., ... 

Toilet ware 

Curtaius ... ... ... 



The remainder of the £500. nbout £25. will be needed for hoose-linen, 
'blankets, &c. Lists of the qtmntitieB required, and prices, will be found in 
Auotlier section. 
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THE HIRE SYSTEM. 

To yonng couples who contenaplaUj marriage on Hmall m^nna (he Hiro 
System offens a eorivenieut solution of a very awkward probk-tn. They are 
apt, however, to forget that it han some serious diKjtdvaiiUgp.s. The 
syntem looks bo easy and so pleastmt. A small payment weekly, tnonthly. 
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or (]uarterly— surely they can manage that without any difficulty; amJ 
then, at the end of three years the furniture becomes their own. So, 
having procured the consent of two friendly householders to act as 
references, they proceed to select what they consider necessary, and as they 
are not required to pay cash are frequently tempted to spend very much 
more than they would otherwise have done. 

Assuming, however, that they exercise due prudence in this respect, and 
are careful to avoid the kind of hire-purchase establishment in which old 
furniture is "dodged up" and sold as new, there still remains a strong- 
economical objection against the system. In the most favourable caee the 
interest varies from five to ten per cent per annum, but. as it is always- 
charged on the first total and not on the balance remaining after the 
payment of each instalment, the rate is enormously higher If the nominal 
value of the furniture is £200, it costs under the hire-purchase system (the 
iaterest being calculated at ten per cent) £260 altogether on a three yeara' 
agreement, which is the usual one, Moreover, in purchasing for cash a 
considerable discount will almost invariably be allowed on an order for 
£200. It must further be remembered that under many Mre-purehoae 
a^eements the buyer is liable to forfeit the whole of his previous payments 
if he fails in a single instalment directly it becomes due. This is a very 
serious consideration for those whose incomes are fluctuating. 

In general, it may be said that no one should resort to the hire-purchase 
system who has not a settled income large enough to defray all the house- 
hold expenses and the inatalmenta aa wel], with a margin for the emer- 
gencies which invariably crop up in a new house. 



SECOND-HAND FURNITURE. 

There is a gre-at charm in having everything new in a new house; and 
householders of a former day were proud to point to their furniture and 
say, " Such was the fashion when I married", or, "wliL-n I furaishtMl my 
house". But when means ai-e insufficient^ such satisfaction must be fore- 
gone. 

Second-hand furniture is far better than articles unpaid for or bought 
on hire. New things, it shotiid bo rememliered, are always expensive, 
and the tradesman who fills his shop with new-fashioned goods has 
had to pay a comparatively large price for tliem, and expects to get a high 
profit in his turn. In the aiee of second-tiand funiituro BomelH)dy else haa 
piiid that high profit, and if one is willing to put up with a slight loss of 
freshness and fashion, good oubstaiitial articles may be liad at a very 
great reduction. 

Second-hand furniture has also another a<^lvartage- Its momentary 
deamens when it was "the fashion" departed before the second owner 
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Acquired it; its real value remains. If he has chosen the right kind of 
article, twenty years of wear will leave it almost aa good oa at first, and 
not unlikely to fetch as much in the market should it again have to be 
brought under the auctioneer's hammer. 

If duo care and thought are given to the purchase of second-hand 
furniture, a little money 
will go a long way in 
making a house comfor- 
table. At the same time 
there is no very great 
likelihood that one will 
thus be able to obtiiln 
valuable articles at 
much below their real 
■worth. The craze for 
the antique has now 
lasted so long, that at 
almost evcrj' auction 
dealers are present who 
know better than any 
amateur the value of 
old t'hippendale clinira 
or inlaid card-tables. 
Old furniture shops, tixi, 
though often tii'ldm 
away in obscure strccta 
or country villages, are 
known to connoisseurs, 
who quickly pounce 
upon any article of real 
value. The householder 
who expects to furnish 
his house artistically 
for a few pounds will 
probably find himt^ulf 
with Doihing better 
than a collection of n^. "i* -om r(,ji,i«iiiiiii,- b,.m1kmc. 

WOrtllleew and useless TIiU i» nn or<Hn«r)' CIilK-ttiiiBlt- cHiilii*! "f oiih'Mn «yla »iwl crtnitrae- 
«>.«!.. or,^^,„^^^^ Uttt *ko tier, iiinilo pmhaMyal..!.! tlH ytftrUW. It (»ld [or £!!». IIM. at Uewn. 
HlUUn aniiques. cut me chrUtl.. . »lc r»o»i>, LonJan, in iar7. 

buyer ^vho i« wiwiy con- 
tent with plain, sulwtantial furniture, and willing to gi\'e a fair price for it, 
will often be aatooishcd how cheaply he can obtain what he waute. 

Auction Sales. — Second-liand furniture can be K>uglit either at auction 
wales, or in second-hand shops, The former iiav« several sdvaiitages. As 
the furniture is often sold at the owners house, the purchaser has the 
chance of seeing whether it comes to him out of clean and sanitary enr- 
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roundings. In this way whole sets of furniture may sometinies be secured, 
cUairs, carpetH, curtains, all corrtspoiiding in coloui' aud quitlity, while only 
the auciioneer's proAt has to be paid on the goods. 

Whether it is or is not advisable to employ a broker at the cost of 
fi\'e or ten per cent of the purchase money ia open to question, but, in 
any case, the purchaser should himself be present at the sale in order to 
make sure that the furniture has been knocked down to him at the price 
named. 

At most auctions opportunity is given for examining the goods before- 
hand, and this should be taken advantage of, Curtains aud carpets 
sliould be carefully turned over, to see if motlis have attacked thorn; the 
seats, top aud bottom, of etufied chairs should be examined in the same 
way (maggots often eatablishing themselves unsuspected in the woollen 
stuffing), and wooden articles should be carefully searched for traces of 
worma. 

A word of warning must be uttered about buying wooden bedsteads 
second-hand. Many that are most solid and liandsome have become the 
abode of insects, and when once these creatures have eatabli-shed themselves 
in a wooden bedstead, it is almost impossible to estirpcte them. If new 
wooden bedsteads cannot be obtained, choose iron or brass. Glass and china 
articles may often be picked up cheaply at an auction. One or two piecea 
bi-oken or chipped in a set affect greatly the selling jirico, but for household 
use this scftrcely matters at all. Plate is not to be bought at a correspond- 
ingly tow rate, since old silver has a permanent value; but such things as 
knives and general inminong'ery may, aa a rule, bo aafely purchased at 
a genuine auction sale. 

When it is not possible to purchase entire suites of funiituiv, much 
thought aud good taste on the part of the buyer are necessary, otherwise 
his furniture will look like, what in fact it will be, a mere chance collection. 
He must keep his bargaining instinctH firmly in check, and not allow 
himself to buy anything unsuitable, however cheap aud good it may appear. 
A polished-pine dressing- tal)le and a mahogany wanlrobe. though each 
may be handsome in itself, will not look well together in the same room; 
neither will a scarlet earptt aud crimson chairs. If the buyer of second- 
hand furniture makes unobtrusivcuess a leading quality in his purchases, 
he will generally find that, althoujfh bi-ought together from many i|uarter8, 
they harmooize with one another. To anyone gifted with taste and 
resource the choice and fitting together of dixerse bits will bo a real 
pleasure, and the result something more characteristic and truly beautiful 
than a room aiTanged by an ordinarj' upholstt-rer. But this reipiires much 
time and thought. And in truth economy almost always requires a large 
expt-nditure of both, 

Second-hand Shops. — To attend auctions may need more leisure than 
the householder possesses, since they usually take place in the busineas 
hours of the day. The next resource is the second-hand dealer's shop, where 
for a slightly greater charge he may sometimes suit himself as well as at 
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the mles. OF oouree in this case he is quite in the (lark its to the source 
whence the goods have coiii(.>, unci he had tlierefore better buy nothing that 
cannot be well purified by soap and water or other disinfectants. Goods 
sometimes become Injured by damp or careless handling while in the 
dealer's warehouses, and the buyer should be on the look-out for clupped 
comers, wooden mouldings that have become unglued. missing keys, damaged 
locks, broken hinges, and similar defects, and should insist on having such 
injuries repaired. 

Bogus Sales. — Purchasers of second-hand furniture should alv'ays be 
on their guard agaiust bogus sales, which are unfortunately too common. 
It is a frequent practice with some auctioneers to hire an empty house, 
to fill it with showy but worthless furniture, and then to announce a sale. 
As a special attraction to purchasers, it is often called a "compulsory 
sale", though in some cases such reasons as "owner going abroad" are 
^ven. Those who are ignorant of the trick are very apt to be deceived; 
and, imbuing that they are having a chance of getting genuine bargains, 
they offer large sums for what would be dear at a gift. Not seldom 
the furniture is the caHt-off stock of Becond-hand dealers, who attend 
in person to bid up the prices of their own goods. In fact, the field for 
swimlling is such a large one that it is impossible to point out all the 
pitfalla. The only safe rule is this: unless it ia quite clear that the articles 
offered for sale are the property of a rL-speetable houseliolder. the onbiido 
public had better keep away. The cieaEers can tlien have all the fun to 
themselves, and nobody will be any the worse. 

Very many picture sales should also be avoided. When they are carried 
on in dark shops, with the fronts rt'tnoved ho that the passers-by may see 
what ia going on and be tempted in-side, they should always Lie regarded 
with suspicion. Only too often the pictures are utterly worthless, foreign 
priuta or oleographs, set in cheap gilt framee which will look shabby almost 
immediately. Decoys are posted here and there to attract bidders and nm 
up prices. When they fail, the auctioneer abniptEy termiuates the proceed- 
ings, only to make a fresh start on the following day. These are not the 
places to buy pictures at 



FURNITURE REMOVALS. 

Household removals, to one who has had experience of them, leave in the 
memory a picture of chaoM, dJHcomfort, and fatigue. In a degree tlieee a're 
inevitable aceonipauinients of a removal, but thnught, experience, and advice 
will lessen them greatly. 

Sorting the Furniture. — The busineas of fui-niture removal begins 
with a sun-ey of the new dwelling. Should the carpet.*^ be obviously 
ansuited in size to the new rooms, shoubl chairs and tables be too big 
and heavy or too small and insignificant-looking for tlieir fresh surround- 
ings, they must either be assigned a diflereut place in the household 
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arraagements, or parted with. It is far easier to sort the furniture oni 
before leaving tho old Iioiir'; and by doing so one avoids paying tor the 
removal of what will not be used. Each room of the new house sliould 
be carefully considered, and the furniture mentally apportioned to it; this 
will save much time and trouble. Lists for the different ruonis should be 
made, and carpeta that are to be chanijed from the lower rooms to the 
iipppr, or half-worn furniture tliat must be relegated from better UHe to 
inferior, should lie ciiriEullly nottd down. Any sui'plus old furniture that 
is really not needed can be sold. A dejiler will probably give a lump sum 
for alt the articles, and take them away himself. The prices so given will 
no doubt seem very loWj but unnecessary things are best out of the way. 
Soraetimen sejiarate articles can bo sold privately to friends, or given away 
to old servants and the pooT. by whom they will be much appreciated. 

Preliminary Arrangements.— Altt-r the furniture U&a been sorted out, 
the new house must be made rea*ly in every way for its contents. It will 
not do to put furniture into dirty rooms; therefore floors should be scnibbed, 
ceilings whitewashed (if necessary), paintcleaned. Door-locks aud window- 
fastenings muBt be examined. Taps and pipes also should be investigated 
to ensure their being in good working order. Drains and sauitary arnmge- 
ment.s should have been ijispe-cted befort; the house was taken; tf for any 
reaiiou this was neglected before, it should be done now. Chimneys should 
be swypt; for an outgoing tenant is not generally very thoughtful of his 
PucceHSor's well-being, and the first fire lit in a new house often brings 
tiiiioke and smuts int^tead of a cheerful blaze. Damp places in the kitchens, 
where black-beetles are apt to hide, or other suspected abodes of insects or 
vermin upstairs or down, should be searched out, and remedie-s, if needed, 
applied, as these troubles are more ea-tily dealt with in liare than in furnished 
rooms. Unless the weather ia exceedingly wami and dry, tires should be 
lighted all over the house, nnd wiiiclows opened for a day or two before it 
is entered. The atmosphere of a house tliat has been vacant and shut up, 
if only for a week or two, is apt to be dump and injurious to health. 

Practised Removers Best. — \Vln.-n the new house has bten put in oi-der, 
removal must commence. In most cases it is decidedly best to call in the 
aid of experienced removers. In most provincial towns thei-e are several 
firms who can accomplish the bu.sint;ss well, and whose prices do not exce<ed 
the terms charged by Loudon removers. Dwellers in the provinces who 
have only .short remove.s to mj3,ke cannot do better than apply to some firm 
near them, for one usually gets the best service at the hands of neighbours^ 
For Ijondoners, and for those who must convey their household goods to 
a long distance, there are many well-known removers whose names are a 
guarantee for care and proniptne.'w, and whose wide couuectiona render it 
easy for thcni to transpuii, fuiTiitrire by road, rail, or sea,. 

Such firms usually send a representative, who looks round the house, 
calculates the amount of furniture to be removed, and makes an estimate 
accordingly. Punctually on the day appointed the large vans appear. 
With the skill that comes of long practice, the men stow sofas, pianos, arm- 
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chairs into the stnalle-st possible space, with hIao file least possible risk of 
HftTnoge. The larger, heavier piece-s of furniture may ^« left entirely to 
their care; for they can take down bedsteads or lift pianos with far greater 
skill and speed tlwn any amateur helper. 

Packing' Choice Thingrs.— It mu.Hi not be forjpjtten that if the ownecs 
pack any goods themselves, the firm of reinr>vers is not responsible for any 
breakages among those goods. Still, many persons prefer to pack a few 
choice things themselves, and one may profitably spend the last few days 
previous to the actual date of removal in packing — imtting to^thf^r some 
of the lighter household articles. Chests of drawers should be emptied, 
and their contents placed in travelling trunks. Some household authoritiea 
advocate leaving- the drawers filled, arguing that each drawer mu.st be taken 
from the chest to be moved, annl that they may as weU be full aa empty. 
No one who has tried the experiment would repeat it. Open drawers 
cannot be packed as tightly as elosi_'d Vjijxes, and therefore the articles 
neoeasarily receive a shaking ou the jouruey. At the end of it they are 
probably lifted out on end, perhaps turned upside down, and tlie result 
IS a soiled, confused jumble, sad for a housewife's eyes to contemplate. 
All personal clothing should be packed, of course; and then plate, wra]>ped, 
if necessary, in cotton-wool or flannel, to avoid scratches, umy be put 
away in a locked chest. 

Any light, delicsite china or glass may be next attended to; for, however 
well the professitinal packers do their work, they have much Uj hanitle, and 
one slip or craab may ruin a cherished powession. Light ivtKHlen boxes or 
wicker crates are vcrj' suitable for lidding fragile artichw; the nearest 
grocer will most likely be able to supply plenty of empty Koap-lKJxes for 
a triBe. Each piece of china should be thickly enveloped in Boft pajier, and 
then straw or sawnlust will fonn a good bed for tht; whole. Book.s may 
be packed in boxes, with some of the household linen to serve an an upper 
and under covering; this preserves choice bindings from damage. Mantel- 
ahelf clocks, espseially if of great value, should each have n separate case 
of itB own. It goes without saying that the heavy pendulum must be 
taken carefully ofT before any clock is moved. Valuable pictures* may also 
be packed, with a cloth over the surfaces of oiled canvas to prevent their 
being scratched, and with very thick layers of paper and wadding in tlie 
case of glazed frames. There is no reason why every Iiuusehold treasure 
should not reach its new abodu in perfect safety; but this result can only 
be secured by the utmost care in pju'kinij. 

Packing Carpets and Curtains. — Carpets may be taken «p and rolled 

togetlier, mats collected, curtains taken down and foldwl up In^fore the day 
of removal. The furniture removers undertake to do these things, but it 
greatly expedites matters to have them already done; and removing is a 
slow an<l tedious ]>i'ocesfl which cveiy householder is glad to have shortened. 
Blankets, pillows, eider-down quilts, and feather-beds should be put into 
the smallest possible compass, and are better for having a covering tscked 
lightly over them. This preserves them from tearing and from damp. The 
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removal may take place on a wet day, and damp beds are most dangerous. 
Any articles UKoded ut once ought to be in marked boxes, for it is verj- 
trying to have to search in a dozen places before the teapot, knivea and 
forkn. or any other indispensable things can be found. 

Procedure on Arrival of Furniture. — When the fumitui-e arrives at 

the new house, the removers are bound to carry it in, lay down carpets, ami 
})ut up bedsteads, mirrors, and pictures. The mistress had better be pi-eseut 
while this is going on. and if she liai* made two lists of the furniture for 
each room — one for her own use, one for the workmen — it will greatly help 
the work forward. It is always a weary time, and even when the lumber- 
ing vans have gone, leaving bthind a Utter of straw and paper, the quietude 
that falls upon the scene is oidy temporary. For there is yet but a bare 
bleak house, and much must be done before Jt is converted into a home. At 
this »tage a handy uiau with some knowledge of carpentering 13 most 
useful. There are slielves and brackets to be fixed, pictures to be hung, 
and, alas! only too often, many valuable articles of furniture to be repaired. 
Prices. — The charges of proffssional retiiovers vary slightly; they 
depeml on the amuuut of furniture to Ik; moved, and the number of miles 
it nn.st be carried. Where it has to be conveyed by rail the distances of 
the old house and of tlie new from their respective rail way -stations are 
reckoned. Speaking broatUy, thu furniture of an eight-roomed house can 
be removed under three miles by road for from £3 to X+. The content* 
of a ten-roouied house, if not too far from the statioUj can be transported 
fifty miles by rail for from XS to £12. 



FLOOB-COVERINGS. 

In furnishing a houst- {as in every otlitr nfl'iiir in life) carp and attention 
should be conct'utrated on the essentials. What is the tirat necessary in 
every room? Is it not some sort of floor -covering, whether in the shape of 
carpets, rugs, or tiles? These are the fii-st things touched on entering a 
house, and the tii>.t to strike the eye, A hall prettily tiled or covered with 
handsome Hoor-cloth makes a pleasant impression at once on the incomer; 
and a room with a carpet of beiiutiful dt'sign is half-fumished — compara- 
tively plain chairs and tables will be set uti' by it- 
Three things are to be considered in choosing floor-coverings: they are 
beauty, hefllth. and economy. The last may seem the most important, but the 
other two shuuM have due consideration also. Beauty in these days has 
many advocates, and rightly. Ilannoay of form and colour produces a 
great mental effect; and the inmates of a house brightly and prettily fitted 
up ha%-c a better chance of keeping well oud cheerful Uian those who 
inhabit a sonibiv. dingily -coloured dwelling. 

Ancient Floorinjrs. — When the caves in which our abori^nal fwe- 
fathers lived were exchanged for houses the questioa of floor-coverings 
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early came up. The priinwval hut-dwelWr seems to have protected his feet 
from cold or dantp by laying cu-cles of pebbles round about his hearth. 
These gave way in time to the splendid marble pavements made fatDJIiar 
by Alma Tadema's pictures, and to the mosaic floors with which wealtliy 
Ronuma in all lands adorned their houses. Those who have had the privi- 
lege to see any of these specimens of ancient art will have recei^'ed new 
ideas on the subject of floor-coverings. The mosaic tloors were composed 
of thonsands of tin}' blocks of coloured pottery, each about an inch stjuarB. 
These were arranged in oval medallions inclosing figures or scenes, and 
surrounded by borders of rich and vari*-d design. Tlio subdued mellow 
^low of the tints, the lightness and grace of the effects produced, may be 
studied with profit by those who wish to produce beauty and harmony in 
their houses. 

Colour. — Colour in floor-coverings is a matter of great importance. 
The carpet of a room generally strikes the key-note of colour to which all 
the rest of the furniture must lie mtKluIated, Certain hut-H are best suited 
to Certain rootiiB, but such CHuiHideratioriK as aspect inUHt nftt-n prevuiit any 
arljitrary rule from being laid down. Speaking generally, the diiiing-i-oom 
should possess a carpet of warm rich tint in harmony with the hospitable 
eharaeti-r of the room — deep garnet shades, rmldy browns, or the mingled 
dark-reds and rich blues of Turkish fabrics. In the drawing-room, lighter, 
more flower-like hues are appropriate, mixtures of white and green, with 
touches of pink or even blue. As a rule, however, blues should be avoided 
in carpets. Blue is a cold colour, suggestive of shadow, and the somhre skies 
of England make anything that conveys the ideas of wamitli and siinHhino 
valuable. Drab or gray carpets are inadvisable for the saiiiu ivason. 
Economical housekeepers favour them because they do not show dust as 
darker ones do, but their Qnakyr-Iiku moiiottiuy is repellent. 

The most pemiarienl and beat- wearing colours in carpets are dark-reds, 
dark-greens, and browns. Thi; three primary colours, as is well known. 
are blue, n^d.and yellow. Of tliese, red is tlie most enduring. Yellow dyes 
are almost always extremely fugitive, and even those shades of red which 
approach most nearly to yellow, such as scarlet and vermilion, are to bt» 
avoided. Green is a combination of blue and yellow, and in light-green, 
yellow usually predominates, and these hues are therefore liable to faile. 
Pink and purple are a mixture of blue and red, the two colours being 
formed, of coui"se, by different proportions of the ingi'edieuts, These two 
hues cannot be iTecommcnded, hecfl-use, where two colours have been usi'il 
to produce a third, one of the primary hues is apt to disappear sooner than 
the other, and so spot! the tint prodiiced. Vegetable dyes, such m madder, 
logwood, and Indigo, are. as a rule, more lasting tlian the dyes derived from 
mineral substances, sucJi as gamboge. The brilliant aniliue colours extracted 
in recent years from coal-tar are notoriouyly Fugitive. 

Turkey Carpets. — In the dining-rotim, as already stated, sober richness 
nhould be the effect aimed at, and for this pui-jiose nothing equals a Turkey 
or Pertuan carpel. These fabrics of the East date back to remote times. 
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and are still produced by mcthc^is of primitive simplicity. They are all 
hand-made. The loom is filled with hanging perpoiidicular uti-andfi of 
strong linen thread of the number aud length requirtfd to make a carpot 
Ou these the weaver ties little tufts of wool with woollen yam, jind when 
a row of these tufts lias been placed acroBS, with a sti*ong transverse linen 
weft, she (tho weaver is \isualiy a woman) binds the line compactly in. 
When the carpet is finished, the wool is sheared all over to make the 
surfaCQ even, but not too closely or the carpet will soon weai\ After the 
shearing the tufts are still peretfptihie, and foim a characteristic by whicli 
Turkey carpets may be easily kiiuwu. 

No hearth-rug is needed with these cai"pets, ae it would interfere with 
tlie eft'ect of thu dfsi^n. Even to cover thera with a dining-tablo is to 
spoil their appearance in a degree, though of course thvH cannot be avoided 
in English houses. In the earliest historic times c-ai-pets were only 
intended to be strewn before couches, and in Turkey they are only spread 
on the raised dais in fi"ont of a divan, where ootliing hides any part of the 
pattern, which radiates, aa it were, from the sides to the centre. They are 
woven, border and all, in one piece, and should never be cut. A true 
Turkey carpet contains no green, the sacred colour of the Wohammodans, 
nor the imitation of any living fonn. They are said to be an attempt at 
copying inlaid-jewel work, atid this accountn for the gem-like brilliancy of 
their tones. A good Turkey carpet may seem au expensive pui'chasc, but 
notliing wears or lotjks so well; and if economy mxi»t rule, a small square 
of Turkey cnrptt in the centre of the floor, with a stained boi-der. will give 
a richer eftWt tlian cai'ix'tiiig the entire room with an inferior fabric. 

Brussels Carpets. — Bmssela carpets rank in l>pauty next to Turkey. 
The speciality of their manufacture lies in the mixtures of linen and wool 

w to w 

H'ii.rp- fhreatt. 

ritj. 26.— apction lit Lni!»cU CftiTrt. TBe psttem l« tnnnca hybrinfrinirtoHieMrfaw, «,t,uy 
partknlu-ti'oCiutJiiil Uiricol'tiireilyArniiu.ircrtMjulrvJ, und Uic>fLrvl>irmrtl InUilijujja by being 
UlTiicil avot wirM lir]. Tlie wircinn: oltErnnnia wiUiilrawn, 

The under part of the carpet (tig. 25) consists of a strong linen web parallel 
with which, m the uppi-r surface, run .'strands of worsted. This gives to 
a Bruaaels carpet, when Iwjked at, the appearance of a succcHKion of tine 
ridges. Two sets of worsted threads are woven transversely over and 
under the parallel woollen strands, binding thorn solidly and compactly 
together, at the same time raising them in tiny loopa These loops add 
greatly to tlie wearing power of the carjjet; they present no rough ends to 
be easily worn or torn away, and yet, being in a measure loose, tlu;y yield 
when trodden, and can bear a great deal of use without showing it. The 
fltout woollen threads beneath and the strong woollen yam on the surface 
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form a oombinaiion not to be surpassed for durability. The complicated 
method of weaving, and the beauty of the designs often used, make these 
articles necessarily expensive, but the purchase of a good Brussolf; carpet ia 
seldom regTBtt^-d, as it will do long duty in drawing-room or dining-room, 
and when at length a little faded or torn, it may be cut into bedroom 
carpctfi or rugs, and again wear for an unlimited period, 

Wilton Carpets.— Wilton carpets resemble Brussels in the method of 
wea^-ing, but the loops of wool in them are cut, whicli gives a velvet-like 
appearance; hence they are often called velvet-pile carpets. 

Tapestry.— Another \'ariety in the same style of weaving is known as 
tapestrj' (fig. 26), but these cai-pets are inferior to Brussels and Wilton in 
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some respects. In the latter as many threads of yarn are used as there are 
colours in the fabric, so that when one tint disappears from a part of the 
design, the yarn is continued below the surface till it appears in the pattern 
again, thus adding to the strength of the whole. But in tapestry carpets 
only one long yam is used, which is dyed in different parts of its length to 
the various colours needed. 

Axmlnster Carpets. — Axminster carpets C^g, 27) are manufactured 
very similarly to Turkey, with the linen web and worsted tufts. But they 
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Are made in both England and Scotland, and wore first produced afc the 
town of Axminster in Devonshire. They are usually woven in one piece. 

Central Squares. — Bmssels. Wilton, and tapestry carpets may be 
bouglit by the yard or in seamless woven squares, They are usually 
cheaper by the yard, hut more is needed if the whole iloor is to be covereil; 
and if a central square is used, the appearance of those woven in one piece 
is far supf-rior to that of a made-up carpet The fashion of central aquares, 
with a 'norrier of staining, parquetry, or matting, is of almost universal 
adoption now, and has many recommendations. If the rooms are carpeted 
all over, heax'j' furniture mast stand on the carpet; and this favours an 
accnmulation of dust very prejudicial to health. Also in the periodical 
sweepings the carpet get« imperceptibly dragged round heavy sideboards 
and bookshelves, and soon wears into holes. Some persons use brass 
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HngB sewn on the edge and slipped over nails fastened in the floor to 
keep the central e*iuare iu place, but as a rule the weight of tallies and 
chuirH IB fiiiflicieiit. FE;o[>le used tu a ntum carpt^ted all over may complain 
at first of cold from the uncovered bordera, but warm rugs at doors and 
windows stop all hurtful draughts, and the absence of the musty Bcent 
ahnost inevitable where every inch of tloor is covered with carpet, exclud- 
ing air and retaining flue, is very weloome. 

Stair Carpets. — For carpeting the Btairs, Axiuinst«r, BnisselB, or 
tapestry carpet may be used; the purse of the housewife must determine 
which. If expense is not too great an object, a dark, rich-coloured Bnissela 
of figured deaign^ flowers are not suitable for stairs^may be chosen, and 
will give an aspect of luxurious comfort. Hut if the stairs have to bear 
the tramp of many feet, or a glare of strong sunlight from a landing 
window, lig'hter tones — drab or yellowish browns — had better be selected, 
as they will not show wear or fade tinickly. Tlie stair-carpeting may be 
prottwted by thw use below of cedar-felt, procurable of a suitable width for 
two or tliree pence per yard; or it may be covered over with tinoleuni, care 
being taken to procure a flexible kind which bends easily over the edges of 
the steps. The carpet of the landing usually matcliea that of the stairs; 
but. if desired, cork carpeting may be substituted. 

Kidderminster Carpets.— Kidderminster c-arpet« are decidedly suited 
for bedrooms. The price of Bru-ssels usually uiake« them prohibitive except 
downstairs, while the small patterns and ^uict colourings of Kidderminster 
eminently adapt them for the up]K-r part of the house. These carpets are 
composed entirt-ly of worsted, and may be ttaaily known from the circmn- 
stance that one side is the exact reverse of the other. For instance, if 
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the upper surface has white diamonds on a blue ground, the under will Iwvo 
blue diamonils on a white ground. Tliis makes them useful from an 
economical point of view: as. when one side of the carpet Ix-comes soiled, it 
may be turneil, and still present a neat appearance and the sume blending of 
colours. They are sometimes called Switch carjtets, and the thickest kinds 
are known a» two-ply and three-ply CJii-pet*. Thf ordinary kinds (fig. 2H) 
couHiat of two separate elotlis. each quit* distinct from the other, but woven 
at the same time, and then interwoven. A three-ply ciirjwjt is compuaed of 
three such cloths. The tests of ipiulity are the closeuew and regularity of 
weaving; and though tliese carpt-ts have not the woolly fwl caused by tlio 
tiny loops in the RniH.sel,«, they should U* soft to the touch. 

Carpets under Beds. — I'nder the name of Cheviot and Shetland 
carpets many woven sijuares of Kidderminster arc sold; the smalleat 
size. 9 feet by 7, can Ih- ]ni)curfd fi)r one guinea. By the yar«l good 
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Sdderminster ranges fn)iD 2/t. Gd. to Ss. ild. The only objection to a 
woven square lies in the fact ihat part will probably have to go tinder 
the bed, and many housewivi^ dislike this for sanitary reaeuns, and 
because of the wear to the carpet. But if the floor is stained all round, 
only a fanall square is needed, and it can easily be folded Ijack for 
sweeping purposes. 

Castor Grooves. — If wear from the weight of the bed on the caipet is 
feared, a plan lately seen in Bru:«fiel& may be adopted. A metal grooving 
about an incii widtr and perhaps a foot longer than the width of the bed 
b fastened on the carpet at head and foot The bed-castors rest in these 
grooves, running easily along thorn. This prevents all scraping of the 
carpet, and the extra foot of the grooving allows the bed to be moved some 
space aside for either making it or sweeping under it. 

Felt Carpets. — Felt carpeting is not so common now as formerly, and 
cannot be strongly recommended. As a bedside carpet it is soft and warm 
for hare feet to touch, but it is not durable- In its manufacture a mixture 
<rf hair and wool is employed. These are reduced to a soft pulp, and th«^n by 
nMUU of various machines arc pressed together till the hooked fibres of the 
wool and hair interlace and combine. Heat and moisture, applied with 
further pressure, result in the production of a loose kind of cloth which is 
passed round a roller and rendei'ed more compact. Hats are made of the 
finer, closer kinds of felt, table-cloths and carpets of the coarser. The 
latter are printed in colours by mejins of a roller cut nnd charged with 
colour. For table-cloths this proceafi produces a sufficiently durable impres- 
sion, but it is not adapted for hard wear Under the tread of feet the 
pattern of a felt carpet soon disappears, and the soft loose mat4:'rial (|uickly 
chafes into holes. In plain colours felt has been used of lat« years as a 
bordering round carpet B<|U(ires; it looks well for this purpose, and is warm; 
but the stained or parquetry borders liave the advantage of superior 
cleanliness: 

Dutch Carpets. — Dutch carpets are useful for sen-antfl' or liack bed- 
nwms. They are verj" strong, being made of dyed hemp, woven usually in 
strips or plaids. 

Tests of Quality. — In chocwing carpels of all makes great care should 
be paid to the closenefls and timmc^ss uf the weaving. A Turkey carpet 
should be compact and full, with .>fufficient depth of wool in the tufts. In 
the Bruaselfl and Wilton carpets the points to note ai-e the length of the 
wool or pile, the number of threads to the inch, and the linn, compact 
weaving of the linen back which secures the tying in of tlie woollen, upper 
surface. A Brussels carpet should be bent back, so that the eye can run 
along the woollen ridges, and see if they are woven evenly. A Wilton 
carpet should be pressed between finger and thumb, and if the velvety 
BUi-face retain no mark of the pressure, the pile is goo<l and well niade. 
In all woollen fabrics softness is a guarantee of goi^d quality; any hardness 
belrnyn an admixture of cotton. 

Under-COvering'S. — No modem housewife, of course, is guilty of the old 
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plan of putting one carpt't on another to prevent wear. In former tiim.-s 
instances have been known of three so piled — a nice harbour for dust, 
iiisectfi, and disease germs. If the floor of a room is uneven and knotty, 
and thus apt to wear the carpet, place underneath a layer of cedar felt, 
which may he bought at Gd. the yard of 60 inches wide, and gives off 
the aroma of cedar-wood, thus keeping away insects. A cheaper matenal 
for under-coverings, called felt paper, is sold at 2Ul. per yard of 50 inches 
in width. 

Floor-coverings for Halls. — Often the builder, by flooring the hatl 
with tiles, saves the inmates of a houst; the trouble of considering how 
to cover it. This is dt^cidedly the best and in the end most economical 
method. Indeed, if a tenant has a Joiag lease, it might be wine for him to 
ask his landlord to put down tiles if they are not already there; or, should 
the landlord refuse, let bim consider whether he wi]l not bear the expense 
himself- Nothing gives the same handsotne appearance as encaustic tilea, 
and they will last out many sets of linoleum or other covering. A weekly 
wash with soft soap and water keeps them clean and bright. 

Should tiles be out of the question, other methods of covering the hall 
remain. Linoleum has long been a favourite material ; it consists of a sti-ong 
canvas back woven from jute, on which is spread a prepaiation of pounded 
cork mixed with linseed-oil. A somewhat simitar material is known as 
kamptulicon, but it differs from linoleum in being prepared partly from 
liquid india-rubber. The old method of printing the pattern of linoleum 
on the surface, as in oil-cloth, was npen to the objection that the pattern soon 
wore off and became shabby. A newer kind, called inlaid linoleum, is the 
best. In this the design is pi"oduced by means of variously-shaped moulds, 
into which the pounded cork and oil are run after being dyed. As the 
colour goes quite thi"ough it, no amount of wear can obliterate the patters 
or alter the hues. 

Linoleum Bhonld ho laid down perfectly flat, as any unevenness or 
lumpiness causes it to wear ciuickl)*. Some authorities recommend that it 
should be cemented to the floor, the edges being nailed down with headless 
brads, Linoleum is a difficult material to cut, and should the housewife 
have to do this hersuif, a good plan is to tflkc a pair of scissors, and with 
the closed poiiita make a series of holes along the line where she wishcB 
to divide it, and then with a knife cut from one perforation to another. 
Without tliis precaution the knife will slip on the thick surface, and the 
material will be cut unevenly. 

A newer fabric, cork-cai-peting, may also be strongly recommended for 
the hall. It is made from cork l>eaten out into a thick and even aurface 
adapted for spreading upon floors. Mtien first brought out ecveral years 
ago it could only be procured in plain colours, which bad the dif^advantAgc^ 
of showing stains easily, but it may now be bought in various designa, the 
colours going all the way through, so that no amount of wear effaces them. 
It is warmer and drier than oil-cloth or linoleum, both of which arc very 
cold to the feet. For halls, landings, kitcheusj and nurseries, this cork- 
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carpeting is admirable, and tlmugb tho price may seeiu high (estimates 
will Ih; given latw), it outweara clieaper fabrics. 

Oil-cloth difiurs from liaolcuiu in being thiniier, and also id the materials 
of wbieli it is composed. The foundation of oil-cloth is a strong canvas 
woven of Aax and benip combined. This canvas is tightly stretched in an 
upright frame, and covered on both Hides with sti'ong tiize, after wliich the 
cloth receives a rubbing all over with pumice-stone to make it smooth and 
even. Next a thick coat of paint is laid on, and spread with a tmwel; and 
this ifi followed by several coats of thin paint on the upper side and one 
on the under. Between each ctjat the rubbing with pumice-stone is repeated. 
When the surface has been MitHciently smoothed, the cloth is printed with 
ft patteni from wooden blocks charged with colour. Till the printed 
palt«ni haa had time to dry thoroughly and liarlen, the floor-cloth should 
not be used, for the colours are liable t<J rub off. Both oil-cloth and 
linoleam are better for being well seasoned, and the prudent housewife, in 
purchft.sing them, will do well to ask for articles that have been some time 
=n stock. 

Either oil-cloth or linoleum may be used as a border in bedroinns. and 
is admirable for bath-rooms and in fixtnt of wash-stands, but such covering 
is too cold for an entire bedroom floor. For bn.ck passages cither linoleum 
or cork carpeting is suitable. 

Cocoa-nut Hattingr- — If, however, economy must be studied, cocoa-nut 
matting may l>e used £or the back passages. Nature has provided the 
oocoa-nui with an outer husk of strong woody fibrea In the tropical 
climates where the fruit grows the natives have long manufactured these 
fibrea into ninny articles for donie-itic use. but only within recent times has 
the material been much used in England. Yet it poHRe.'«eB many advan- 
taf^, for it is warm and light, and does not harbour vcniiia. It may be 
had in itfi natural colour or vuriniisly dyed. A pretty crimson cocoa-nut 
matting forms au ideal covering — warm, dry, and cheerful — for a kitchen 
floor that has any tendency to dampness. Where this matter need not he 
considered, linoleum is perhaps preferable for kitchen use. owing to it.s light, 
bright, clean appearance. Also cooking operations are apt to bring grease- 
^)0t« which can be easily wiped from the »urface of linoleum, but arc 
retained by cocoa-nut matting. Stilt, cocoa-nut matting bos many advan- 
tage*. Tlie Tiiaterial must be looked (or in some catalogues under the names 
"coir" and "sinnet", which are used to denote the fibres. 

Staining*. — Another way of covei-ing the hall is to stain the floor at the 
ride for perhaps a foot and a half from the wainscoat: and then, especially 
in the narrow halb* of town bouses, a ati-ip of linoleum in the middle will 
suffice. Tlii» is a cheap plan, aud aUo pretty. A clever housewife may 
easily do the staining herself, (The method is <lescribcd under " Decor- 
ttion of the Houw ". pp. 82-S5.> A border of plain brown always looks 
well, but anyone with taste can make stained work much prettier by 
following a pattern. The design chtwen should l>e difiwn on the boards, 
w»d then the various shades necessary for the pattern can be obtained by 
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diluting the oak -stain to different strengths. The size of the room should 
always be taken into account. A small pattern in a largi^ space looks 
mean, while too large a device makes a small room appear smaller. 

Drug'g'etS. — Where druggets are used, they are generally of felt, the 
manufacture of whicli has already been described. But, as has been pre- 
viously stilted, the laying of one carpet on the top of another is not por- 
licularly clean or healthy. If the heavy boots of the master of the house 
are found to leave too deep an impression on the dining-room carpet, place 
a little mat under the dining-table in front of hia chair. Or if the children 
have the habit of scattering crumbs and pieces round tliem. let a linen 
crumb-cloth cover the ctjntre of the carpet. Pretty light-looking cruml>- 
cloths may be had at a moderate price, one 6 feet by 7| feet only costing 
about 0* Gil. 

Mats. — As most mats and ruga are made of the same materials aa 
carpets, they tna.y be considered under the same beading, For the hall, 
cocoa-nut fibre inata will be found the best, except on the outside steps, 
where india-rubbrr mats are most appropriate. Of comse the skins of 
wild animals — bear, tiger, Tvolf, and othera — have a much handsomer look, 
but these are usually beyond tlm reach of modest puraes. On the landing, 
cither worstt'd-pilc or stoall dyed 8}ieei»skin mats are appnjpriate: and the 
larger kind-s nf shocpskin mats, either blenched or dyed, are veiy nicC' for 
dining- or drawing-room. For the latter room Eastern rugs are used now- 
adays; in fact, a drawing-room, stained all over and partly covered with two 
or three rich-looking Pei'sian or Indian rugs, presents a very hamlsomo 
appearance. But a word of warning is necessary here. To meet the rage 
for all things Oriental, many worthless fabrics have been placed in tha 
market. A short time ago a nuoibcr of so-called Kurd rugs, made appa- 
rently of goats' hair, wore seen everywhere. They proved most unsatisfactory 
in wear, soon becoming shabby. Let the purchaser remember the two tests 
are closeness and evenness in weaving. A slight irregularity in pattern or 
shape is of no consequence, as these rugs, being hand-made if genuine, do 
not present the same formal preciseneBS as tiiachine-woven articles. 

Cost.— It is difficult to give estimates of cost, as the size of rooms and 
style of floor-covei-ing uged affect this. Still, oiost people like to have an 
idea of probable expenses, and the following lists have therefore been 
drawn up. Several estimates for dining-rtx>ms and drawing-ixioms are 
given in order to suit various means. The rooms ore supposed to be of tlie 
moderate size usual in towns. 

HALL (I8feetbyIS> 

ludia-ruhber ciiitt for »tvp« 7 6 

Lni'f;e^ cocofv-nnt mnt for ball door lU 6 

n HTiiall cocca-nut m-ita for other doors itt 3i lA 

24 vards uf liimK-tiiu »t S». Qd. per aquaiv yard ... 4 4 

Total goo 

Cork c&rp«tiiij[ at St. [Mir si|uare yard may b« iwnl lustcAd uf Ute Uuulrutu. 
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STAIBS (15 BtepAf ftxh mL'buring IS mcheo). 
A jTArd, to be used in taming the »dg» of aUpA, allowed over thU length. 

7t farda of BrnaHelB carpet, S7 inchea vid«, at 3<. Dti 

per yard 

7| yards of under felt (laper at 3</. p«r ^an] 

7J yarda of JiiioUuni to comr, at 2*. C'^. per yard 
14 braaa roda at Cd. each 

Total 



1 


8 


1* 





1 


104 





18 


s 





7 





2 


16 


g 
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DINING-ROOM (12 feet by 15). 

First Estimate. 

i >- 4. 
Turkey «<{Dare of \^ by 11 fprt. <So bc-arth-rugneeded.) 9 6 

Total 8 6 

Second Ettimate. 

88 yards of Braeaela carpet all over, 27 iuchea wid«, at 

3«. Sf<i. per jiinl 
Azminster bearth-rug , 

Total ... ^ B 17 6 




DBAWING-BOOM (12 feet by 111 feet). 

Firtt EatintMt. 

Seamleta Axroinater cnfpet to fit ejiartly 

16 y»nis of uuder wdur-ftrlt p^iper at ti^trf. ]jer ymrd 
Hearth-rag to matcb carpet ,.. ... 

Total 

Second Ktlimale. 

BrnaselB central ai^iinre, 9 feet by 1^ 

Sheap«kiii beartb-rug 

Total 



Or atain the floor all over, and uao three Eastern rug« coetJog £\ \s. each. 

LANDING (12 feet by 9). 

C t It. 
16 yards of Briuaelo carpet, 27 iuchea wide, at 3*. 9<f. 

per yard 3 

4 sheep-skin or worsted slip niata at 2». ed. eneh ... 10 

Total 3 lit 

Other •cbemea are to dm cork carpeting, 1 2 yjir-^s, coating 5s. per square yard, or I\, 16« 
altogether; or to stain all over, and pEitce au Eiutem rug, price .£1, i>. in the centre. 



i. : 


d. 


» 15 





{.\ 8 


I* 


I 1 





11 4 


1* 


£ ■ 


i>r. 


6 la 


6 


1 ] 





6 16 


« 
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GUEST BEDROOM (12 feet b; 15). 

Tapestry square, 10 Iset by 13 

Bearib-ntg 

WoBh-fttajid OiAt 

Total 4 18 




ORDINARY BEDROOM (12 feet by 16). 

£ $. 4. 

Kidderoijufitcrwiuare, IS fe«t b; 10} 3 6 6 

Heajlh-rug 5 9 

Waah-«taiid HiAb 0^ 2^ 

Toha 3 14^ 

SERVANT'S BEDROOM (9 feet by 12). 

£ I. d. 

A]]-ovBr Dutch carpet, 12 yards, at 1*. per yard ... (112 

Small Bli««p>slcm mM ... ... ... 2 6 

Total 14 6 

BATH-ROOM (9 feet by 6). 

£ 1. <t. 

6 yards at inlaid linoleum at St. 6d. per yard 110 

KITCHEN (12 feel by 15). 

£ (. A 
S(\ yarda o£ linoleum st 3«. ikl. per square yard ... 3 10 

Or cucua-iiut uiuttijig of 30 yards at U. per yard, liolf a yard wide, £1, IOa 



THE HALL. 

Though the hall should give the key-note to the house, it is. very often 
neglected, all the artistic taste of the mistress heing expended on the sitting- 
rooma TruJy, halls are difficult to decorate, as the builders of the present 
day seem to take no trouble about them, except in very large houses The 
usual type in a small villa is simply a long pas.'^ago, often uot more than 
six feet wide, with the staircase facing the front-door. This is more diffi- 
cult to arrange than any other, as it persists in looking what it is, just a 
narrow pafwiir^re. 

A Passagre Hall. — In general it may be aaid that the less furni- 
ture that is placed in the passage hall the better. A rather high dado 
about five feet deep, with & wooden shelf at the top, looks well. It can 
be raode of anaglypta, painted ivory-white, the ahelf-doora and wood- 
work being the same colour, and the wall above covered with plain 
paper of pale Indian -red, turquoise- blue, or faint melon-green. The floor 
sliould be covered with a linoleum i-eproBeniiug black-and-white or gniy- 
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atid-white tiles, and a strip of plainly-coloure<l carpet should be laid down 
the centre. Supposing the paper to be pale-rcd, armnge some blue-and- 
white plates on the dado shelf, with one or two tall Jars. On the wall 




IIT 



Jig. St — SuniMtluti lor tnatmeal ot PfttMic KbIL 

above the dado may be hung a few prints or engi-avings in narrow black 
frames; they need not hn costly. Some of the illustrated Christ uia-s uum- 
bere coDtain charming pictuits in black-and-white which answer admirably 
for hall decoration. Paste them vary smoothly on large pieces of cardlioord, 
cutting off all the k'tterpresa, and have theui put in tkck frames. One 
jfood ■shilling number wiU supply enough pictures for a small hall 
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Opposite the first sitting-room door, whether it be drawing-room or 
dining-room, a long pan^l of looking-glasB should be fastened to the waU. 
It should be 6 feet in height, and the bottom should be within a foot ol 
the floor. Tliis gla-ss ought to have a flat deal frame, painted white, with 
two square brackets on each side on which to put pots of ferns. Two very 
tall ferns in art pots should be placed on the floor in front of the glass. 
From the sitting-room this will almost give the eflfect of an opening into 
a conservatory, and so make the hall appear less flat and uninteresting. 
On one side between the two bracket* a small hanging gong, or one of the 
quaint "cow-bells", may be suspended, a bracket-lamp, either of wrought- 
iron or copper, being placed opposite. A dijun-pipe, enamelled turquoise- 
blue, by the drawing-room door, will serve for sticks and umbrellas; but an 
umbrella- ring, if preferred, is not more expensive. 

This will complete the first part of the hall. Just beyond the mirror 
stretch a bamboo rod across within a few inches of the ceiling, and drape it 
with turquoise-blue furniture atlk, edged all round with narrow hnll fringe. 
Festoon it three times over the rod, keeping the folds in place with pins, 
and let the ends hang down on ejich side as for as the dado. A tall terra- 
cotta jar placed on each side of the shelf, and filled with fenis and foliage,, 
adds greatly to the cfTect, standing out just in front of the blue drapery. 
The other part of the hall^ hy the side of the stairs, must be given up to 
a long row of pegs for the iuL-vitjihle hats and coats, with a narrow bracket 
on one side on which to put such things, as a nalver, a brush, and a match- 
box. The kitchen door at the end fihould be concealed by a portiere of 
white linen, worked with a bold design of conventional flowers. ThLs 
scheme of decoration is mmle as ligltt as passible, because with darker 
colouring the space would appear more contracted. 

A Small Square Hall. — The nest type of Huiall hall is more artistjc, 
but not much mure s|)acioua. It is just » square, with the staircase at 
the comer. The little passage leading to the kitchen beyond should con- 
tain a big cupboard to hold glass and china, becauae in a amall house the 
lack of cupboard room is always a great drawback, and this seems to be 
the only place in which U) put one which will in a measure do duty for 
a pantry. Some accmiinioilation for hats and coats must l>e provided in 
the hall iteelf. First of all, cover the walls with a chintz i)aper In real 
old-faahioiied colotirs an a white glazed gi-ound, and have all the wood- 
work iNiiatiid ivory white. Beneath the little slits of windows on each 
aide of the front-door, place dwarf cupboards made of deal and stained to 
represent old oak. Though little more thaii luckere, they are most useful 
for storing all kinds of odds and ends, the tops serving as tables. 

The one piece of furniture which can be placed in tliiH hall must be of 
the "fitment" chanictHT (fig. 30). It can be made at home hy anyone who 
has a little knowledge of carpentry, and some arLiatic taste an well. The 
Hiatoi-ials required are a small wooden box or packing-case, — long uml 
narrow, if poBsible,=— some deal plankiug 10 inchefi wide, a piece of tapestry 
of a conventional design, such as jieur-d€4yn on a string-coloured bock- 
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groond, a dozen copper peg^. an Hutique copper lock, and some flat-hcadcd 
copper aaila. On the back of the box at the extreme comers screw in two 
Qpiigfats of tiie deal planking about 4 feet lung, and nail a cross-piece 
joining them at the top, tbua forming; a ftquare frariie. The foundation of 
a fitment is now complete. It should be stained the colour of dark oak. 
When this is done, screw the copper lock on tlie box-seat, and hammer the 
pegs at regular intervals into the three sides of the frame above. The 




panel of tapestry must then be attached to tlie frame by means of a row of 
the oopper-htAded nails, very tliickly s«'t Wilh an art-pottery umbrella- 
tube or ft small strtnd, tin.- hall funiitui* will !«■ fuumi all that is re(|uired. 

An Old-fashioned Hall. — In some lar^e, old-fashiom^d Iiouscb the halls 
are almost rooms. They are excellent for afternoon tea at all Beasons, for 
in winter there is sure to be a fireplace in which the logs bum brijjlitly, 
and throw a pretty glow over the walls and furniture, while in suiinner 
they make cool retreats, being usually dark and slituly, wide-open doors 
allowing the air to poHS through. An old hall looks best if it is piinelkKl 
with oak. The panelling sliould rt^m-h the t(ip of tht; door», the selection of 
the wall-paper above depending uptm whether it Ih desirable to give a dark 
or a light effect In the former Ciiae there la nothing better than deep 
crimson, which can be relieved by some blue-and-white china, and by 
gleaming bite of antirjue copper ware; in the la-tter, a "peacock" paper 
with birds and flowers in old-world colouring on a pale-bufl' ground ie the 
most -f uitahle. 

This hall, being used bs a sitting-room, must on no account contain pegs 
snd racks. Stands in the form of blue-and- white china jars can be plated 
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on each aide of the hstl 6oof for mnbirilas and sticks, bat eaats aad hats 
•boold be rel«fpU«»i to m UU pntm of earred oak, vfaicb will eoat about ten 
IfntncaiL If more hangiog aoeoniioodatioo u wanted. tba« is an exodleat 
Mort of cf>m';r cupboard which will fit into an angle of tbe walL With a 
ear\'Ml rjak top and Umff cnrtainn of pla<<)i«tt« or eerge in front, it ooeta 
only foriy-oight Hliiliiitgn. 

'nien- srp many urticlw of car\e<l oak fnmitnre (fig. 31) which woald 
be nuiU: ill plmx in this liall, aa a WeUh dresser, a dowry cbeet, a monk's 



ni.*t 




U^iicli, n },'riiiiilfii(licr's clncl<, mid so on. It is siitiply a tpiostiou oi money, 
but vwu if tluH in limiU-d the dmirs and tuldt-s luuxt all be iu koeping. 
Soiim* (plaint oak ann-chairs wm be Ixiught for 328. ikl. each; and there 
!«f»inlil hI.-*!) W a H;iinli-t-si'rtt. H. tall settle by the side of the fireplace, a 
wutclimaiiH chair, iiml u cunrtin;;-!*ettle covered with old tapestrj'. The 
flottr should W stained and jxilisht-d all over, and a few rugs should b© 
flcatti-i-td atxiut. 

To ivHovi' the flatnc-ts of tho walls, an oak shelf about a foot broad 
sKould be fixod ubovo each door. If economy in an object, it can be made 
of HtAiin'ii deal. It will hold jars, plates, and bowl>t; damaged pieces of 
china may bo plao<-d lu-iv. a.s they cannot be t*M closely iiutpected. If the 
doors are ugly (hoy can be ftwcealod by portifres of tapestry or velvet, 
sils|^K>itde«1 fiMUt a nii jnst U-nenth the slu-lf. and partially drawn liack. 

The entrance to the kitcbeu prewijsot*. which is often verj- unsightly, can 
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best be concealed by a tall fourfold screen. A very charming one can be 
made by any one of artistic taste if canvas is stretched over the framework, 
well sized, and then given a coat of gold-paint. When this is quite diy n 
seascape or landscape should be painted on each panel very boldly, with 
shades of rich brown and orange. It will be a brilliant bit of colouring to 
relieve the sorabn" effect of the oak walls. 

Extension of Halls. — A small hali can be enlarged in two ways, but 
neither is adviaaltlL' unless the occupier owna the house, as lx)th involve 
a somewhat exp4;nsivf outliiy. The tiifit method, adaptable to almost any 
donble-fronted house in the country, is to build out a large aquai-o porch 
or outer hall, removing the original hall door entirely, and draping the 
entrance with heavy ciirtains. It may be built of brick, with windows 
at each side, the walls coEonr-washed or panelled; or it may be of glaaa, 
taking the form of a conservatory entrance, which is always attractive if 
prettily aiTunged. 

The other method can be yijiployed if there is a small study or third 
reception-room on one side uf tlie hall, the walls of wliich can be taken 
down, anf! tlie ctfiling ,supj«>rted by strung iron giidura. This gives a 
square space on one side, with tlie addition of a fireplace and a wimliiw. 
The walls should then be match-hoai'ded from floor to ceiling and stained 
oak-culoitr, the fl<jyr being also stained and [xilished. Instead of ordinary 
pictures on tliesc wooden walls, there should be ta|jestry panels iu naii-ow 
black frames. These panels, mostly Dutch scenes, can be bought at various 
pricefi, beginning at 2«. each. 

The necesses on each side of the fireptace should be filled in with book- 
shelves and cupboards coming quite flu.sli with the luaiitebpiece, because in 
a real hall the chimney-piece is generally built so that there are no recesses. 
The hall iteelf, or the passage which was fonucrly called by that name, 
should have, also match -boarded walls and polished tlor>r to con-e.-spond 
with the a<ldition. It may be found mnjes-sar}.- to support the ceiling with 
an iron pillar, which can be utilized and made very artistic by fixing to it 
tamp or can<llie sconces, nia^Ie of wrought-iron and copper, an ojik table 
being built round it for books and (t(ipcr.s. Thi?* must be s]x;cially made, 
but need not necessarily be a H.^cture, as it can consist of two semicircular 
tables, with a hollow in the centre to enclose the pillar. 

The window requires careful treatment. The upper part should be 
filled with stained glass, if possible iu some Letaldic design of bright 
colouring, a tliin brass rod being fixed below to bold two short full 
curtains of cream hoUaud reaching only to the sill. Tlieae can be drawn 
together when wanted, so thei-e is no ueed of a blind. If there is plenty of 
space, a pair of crimson-and-gold plusliette curtains, long enough to reach 
the ground, should be hung from another pole fixed above the window. 
The furniture here should ceitainly be of old oak, and the rugs an arts- 
aad-cmfts design in pale-red on a blue gixiuud. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR HALLS. 

1. Fop a Long:. Narrow Corridor Hall, with Wooden or Plaster 
Arch dividing' Front and Back Sections. — Dado of dull-blue coi-d 
matting. Paper above, in blue and amber shades on Cream ground. All 
wood-work poioted creani. Arch drapery of plain amber velvet or liDen 
plunh. Dark-red jars and bowls and brass plaques as ornaments. Browii 
cork-fiarptit or matting on floor. Or — 

2. Turi|iK)i8e-blue and white paper. Wiiite paint R«d matting oa floor. 
Arch drapery of red velveteen pliiish. Or — 

3. Dado of green-and-gold k-athur paper. Very palo-green paper or 
diBtemper above. Earth-brown paint. Curtains of printed velveteen, or 
BJlk-ancI-wool bi*oca<le, in browns, greens, and bright gold. Stained floor 
with Eastern rugs in the coloura of which brown and gold predominate, 
with touches of bright red 

4. For a SQuare Hall. — Dado of wood panelling (oak or stained pine), 
5 or 6 feet high. Paper above in ricli tones of orange and green. Shelf 
at t]ie top of dado with quaint potteiy in brown, gi*een, red, and orange 
shades, ani] copper plates and Ixiwls. Window -curtains of orange silk. 
Sqitan.' pile caipot in orange and brown in centre oE polished floor. Or — 

.5. Panelling painted white. Tomato-red ptiper, plain or with formal 
and unobtrusive design, above. Jam and I>ow1h of blue-gray Flanders ware 
on dailo-shelf. Wicdow-curtaiua of blue-gray linen, with appliqu4 of 
tomato-red linen. Square carpet, tomato-red. 

6. For Irreeruiar-shaped Hall In a Modern House.— Dado of gold- 
aml-ci-eani Japanese leather -paper or decorated lincruHta. Wall above 
painted or papered very dull gray-green. Framed pam-ds of Japanese 
embroideries or sketches hung above dado, alternating with high triple- 
(dielved baniljon brackets huldiug Japanese and Chinese potteiy and bronze 
urnaujeuts. All wood-wurk painted cream or a deeper green than the walls. 
Divan seats covered witli plain gold-coloured velvet. Looae cushion-s in 
Japunene or (..'binesw embroidered casus — gold, deep-green, cream, or 
turquoise-blue. Cream-aud-gold damask matting on floor. 



STAIRCASES AND LANDINGS. 

The Htairca.se is a moat important featuria of a house, but, like the hail, 
it in too often neglected. 

A Staircase Opposite the Front Door.— The woi-st form of staircase 
is one that is opjmsite the front door, and so close to it that a servant 
cannot politely luimit visitors without either backing on to the stairs or 
screwing htirself Ijehind the door, 

To put any furniture in this part of the hall would be impossible; it 
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can only be treated as an entrance lobby. From a pole acrons the ceiling 
cortaiss may be hung ou eatli siOe, looped back very hij;h up, tlius forming 
a sort of archway at the beginning of the stairs. Ou the newel which ends 
the banisters there should be an art pot for a large fern, but as it cannot 

be safely placed with- 
out any fastening, 
three BtripB of " rib- 
bon-iron " should be 
securely nailed uu- 
demeuth ujid then 
bent round and up- 
ward, each strip ter- 
minating iu a scroll 
in order to form a 
socket for the pot or 
jar, which should be 
bright yellow, as this 
colour tones with any 
other. The higher and 
bigger the feni.the better 
if^ the effect. If there is 
only one llight of stairs 
curving round at the top, 
there h probably a small 
window just where the 
turn conies, and this 
wuota drapeiy of some 
kind, A littln brasa rod 
across the Utp will liold 
a pair of curtains similar 
to those below, but If 
they c*)nie lowtr than the 
eill, they will be much in 
th*; way. They should 
have a Ijorder of deep bid! 
fringe at the bottom, and 
hang quite loosely, ho 
that they can be drawn 
together at night. 

If this window looks 
on to a blank wall, or is under the surveillance of any other window, it 
must have a blind of some kind. If tluu-o is pleuty of light, it may be 
wjvcred half-way up with plain " cHthudral glatsa". little squares of various 
colours with "lead" lines between. Those who dislike "shams" in any 
form will prefer a blind of thin Indian silk — red or yellow for choice- 
stretched ou two thin rods, which run through two hems, the top one 
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Iittvinp a small heading. aiiJ the b^^tUmi oue having a piece about four 
Liiuh(» deep below it to form a frill, If, however, the staircase is dark, 
two short bhnds of creamy iiiutjUn are the best. They caii be divided in 
the centre, bordered witlt taaselled fringe, and slightly draped bock at 
each side, 

A Small Landing:. — In the case of a small landing, a dwarf cupboard, 
with gi-aduated shelves for pottery above, may be placed against the wall 
between two of the bedroom dooia. If the landing is dark, a minx)r instead 
of the shelves shoiild be fixed into a plain, flat frame of deal, stained the 
colour of dark oak, and the cuplxjai-d beneath should correspond. At the 
uud of the laodiug tlieie will be room for a small table, which may be 
bought in white wooni for 2a. Bd. and stained oak. Above this a brackotr- 
lamp can hang with iron and copper frame and coloured- glass globe, the 
price being about lOw. 6d. 

A Darker Staircase and Landing".— A stairea.se that is not exactly 
opposite the hall door [ends itaelf more readily to decoi-atJou. As it may, 
however, be rather dark, curtains at the entrance are not recommended; 
but a very gooil effect may be ohtiiined by means of a Moorish aitlli (fig. 33), 
which can be purchased ready to put up for alwut 'SOs. A cheaper plan, 
which is nearly jia effeetive, is to get a pair of arched fretwork brackets 
for about 10.v. Gd., and tix them on each side-wall, it the architecture of the 
house permits it. 

If there are four flights of atairs, there will be a small square landing 
and a window at tlie top of the tirst and of the third flighta. Here cuitains 
and short LlindM are neces.sary. On the firat landing, a tall, red earthenware 
jar ahould be placed in one coraer to hold bidrushes, teasels, and dried 
grasaea; opposite this there is an ideal position for a grandfather's clock. 
Good speeimeiiH may occasionally be picked up in cottages at sales for £1 or 
80. If a cluck is not available, its place may he taken either hy five comer 
shelve« of ntained deal, oue altove the other, decomted with china jars and 
plat*!«, or else by a .s(|uai-e yellow art pot on a tall stand: the latter, in the 
counti-y, can be tilled with flowera ami foliage. During the spring-timo 
great bunches of golden mai-sh-iriariguldti form an admirable decoration; 
in the summer there i.s always a wealth of flowers; in the autumn there aro 
brown leaves and great spikes of "red-hot-pokers"; and in winter the bowl 
can ba tilled with branches of Seotcli fir or some evergreen shrub. 

Ou the upper landing a long nan-ow ottoman may Iw placerl just beneath 
the window, the Mall on each side being tilled in with book-shelves or 
narrow cupboards. Anti<]Ue-looking cupboards may be made of stained 
deal, with anagl^-pta panels to represent carving. 

A Broad Staircase and Landing:.— A third style of staircase oftoi 
found in a falr-sizfi'd Loiulon house is broad and hifty, with handsome 
banisters and three large iaiidmgs. Such a staii-case requires no decoration 
except a good carpet ami some pictui"ea But the landings offer many 
opportunities. Although it is very ditlicult to keep plants healthy hi town, 
there are some, such as aspidistras, wliicli seem to be uninjured by gas and 
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smoke The shape of tbe landing is \isuaUy twjuare, a window taking up all 
the aide which faces the staire. Just above the sill then} should be a slielf 
tor fena. and even a few tiuwens may be able to live here in the Huiumer. 




ttg. S3.— A Uudeni UoorJih !iuirc«M; 



The landing munt be quite Orientnl — ii ImmlMJo archway at the eutvancc, 
With a drapery of printed cotton behind it. a low divan covti-ed with a 
Dhjejun and having two or three big cushions at the back, an inlaid coflee- 
t*ble, and a Moorish lamp. If the wall-paper does not quite agi-ee M"ith 
this scheme, it should be almost entirely concealed. To do this, have a liigh 
dado of cream-and-red matting fastened at the top with strips of split 
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b»tjilxK>. and above hang Kaldmonos, Japanese raaaka, and qxiajnt Oriental 

The second landing may be fitted with bos ottomans to contain anything 
which cannot conveniently be put away in the various rooms. At the 
window there should be a pair of art-serge cui-tfilns reaching only to the 
sill. If the outlfMik i.si ugly, nmslin blinds on hiviss rods citn be added. 

Stone Staircases. — Old farmhouaea. which in these days are often 
moderuized and wmverted into ordinary dwelling-houses, frequently have 
Btone staii-caaes with deep oriel windows, and a gallery at the top on to 
which the doors of the upper chambers open. Stone staircases are also 
found in many of the larger houses in Scotland. They are very trouble- 
some to servants, as, being white, they show every mark. Very broad 
carpets will leave only a narrow margin to be kept white, but unless each 
stair is padded at the edge, the carpet soon wears through, Crimson seems 
to be the best colour here, where warmth of tone is so much required. The 
carpets should ceitainly be of this colour if handsome Turkey ones cannot 
be afforded. If the walls ai'e also white, the window curtains should be of 
sointj crimson matt'rial. There are various fabrics which are appropriate, 
such as Florentinti velours or art serge; but where the walls are papered, 
or, better still, oak -pan u lied, the curtjiins should be of tapestry, in the faded 
blue and brown shades which are found in the original material. 

Beneath each wimiow is usually a seat f(}rmed naturally by the thick- 
ness of the walla. It may be covered with a small cushion, of either 
tapestry or hand -embroidered serge. The gallery is seldom broad enough 
to accoumio<iafce much furniture, but space may be found for oak presses, 
cupboards, and tables, whieli. if not genuine antiques, may be eKCellent 
replicas of them. What is known as a "Corni.sh butter-press" would be 
quite in hariimuy with the surroundings, and also a Welsh dresiser: either 
may be IxjugliL for about £S. 

A Long Corridor. — In many old houses there are long, draughty 
corridors, with unexpecttjd steps which are traps for the unwaiy. The 
longest and strnigbtest of passages may be much inipi-oved by means 
of curtains, screeus. seats, and chests. Thci-c should be rods across 
the ceiling at intervals, \vith broad curtain.'* hung from each. Old- 
fasliiuned tapestry or monk's cloth worked with some conventional design 
will be most in keeping. Beneath the windows thei-e can be low cupboards 
or bookca.ses of oak, the tops of which will be fitting places for old-fashioned 
bean-pots or bowls of flowers. A screen, the panels of which are covered 
with greenish-blue linen, with t^Ufiint <ie.>*igns in Bartolozzi red silks workeil 
on it, would look well at the end of the corridor: or an old oak settle with 
a lamp, the exact copy of an old watchman's lantern, attached to the top. 
Old prints, tapestry panels, and needle-work pictures (the last may be 
worked at hoTiie, as there are plenty of patterns for the purpose) should 
be sought for as wall ornaments. 

Square Half-landing*. — ^Half-landings are found in many houses, and 
may be made very attractive. Their decoration should be t)uite distinct from 



that of the rest of the staircase. If an Oriental style m desired (fig. 34), tho 
hirfhrg should be divided from the ntairs by a double Moorish arch, with a 
8iqpp(Rting culumn in the centre [HLinte*! cream. UtipiiiiLted, tiiis cuHts alxjut 
45& A. slight drapery of pale I1i1lin.n-n.-4I silk should be festooned ticross 
the top at the back of tho ai'ch aud allowed u> hung down about midway 
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Fig. St.— ^uggntioD (or Uvcoralbii of .Sqiinr'- ITalMnidllni! in iflMr'ilnl >i|}lo. 

on each aidt. The walls of the recess should have a dado of civam matting 
with a wooiien moulding' painted pale-red at the top. and alrjve this a 
paper in liglit-red, blue, and burtUHber) guld. The ttjp pint of the window 
should be arched iti by means of fretwork ccinierH, painted ereaiu or of a 
very light cojiper "grille", and brackets can be fixed up each side to bold 
pots of trailing pbuita. If a low divan in front of the window wc-re co^■ere'J 
with dull-red linen plush, it would form a backgit>und 'or a pile of OrieutaJ 
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cushions. The floor must be painted white, and a Persian prayer-mat laid 
down. An Algerian tamp and a Damascus coffee-stool will be in harmony. 

If an early .English uietliod of dc-coration is preferred, a piece of oak- 
panelling might be fixed acrosft the entrance to the landing in place of the 
Moorish arch, the centre paneLj bemg fitted with bull's-eye gla-ss instead of 
wood, and from thifi a pair of old tapestry curtains could hang down on 
each side. There should be a high dado of brown monk's cloth, with oak 
shelf at the top on which to arrange gome biue-flud-white Deift plates, the 
wall above being painted duU-red. The window-curtains should be of 
Deift-bhie linen, the "furniture" consisting of an oak " dowrj'-chest" or 
monk's bench, a " coffiu-stool " with a plant in a Delft pot, and an oak " long- 
case " or " lantern " clock. The floor should be oak-stained, with a nig In 
red -and -blue. 

Stair C&rpetS. — Among inexpensive stair carpets, the various kinds of 
Kalnmc ai-e perhaps the best. For broad stairs where there is much traflSc 
it is a giM'xi plan to put down a wide linoleum in some dark colouring with 
a narrow art cai*pet on the top. A good Brussels wears wonderfully well, 
and for those who are more luxurious there are the Asmingter or Wilton 
pile carpets in rich Oriental Colourings, which, with broad brass stair-rods, 
make a house look handsome at once, 

"When the staircase is dark, the treads of the stairs, and, if possible, the 
baniater-rail.s should be painted white, the former being given a final coat 
of liard-w til ring enanu-l. 

Wall-papers for Staircases.— Wall-papers, like paint, should be light 
for glocjmy places, and darker where there is plenty of 3un. 'ITie most 
difticuH staiivase to decorate is one covered with the old-fashioned yellow- 
marbled paper. The only scheme which seems to improve this is to have 
prints or engravings with broad white margins, Framed plainly in black, 
and some old blue-and-white plates and dishes artistically arranged in 
groups. 

SUGGESTION'S FOR STAIRCASES. 

1. For a Dark Staircase. — Wall-paper, a bold design in red on a while 
ground; fcLeze of plain rud; paint, ivory-white; carpet and cui-tains, 
sap ptiire- blue. 

Or, paper, blue-and-white chintz design; dado of plain blue paper with 
whitt? moulding above; paint, white; curtains and carpet, deep gold. 

2. Fop a Lig"ht Staircase. — Deep-blue walt-pnper; dado of auaglypta 
painted dark-oak; paint, djuk-oak; carpet and curtaiuH, rich crimson. 

Or. crimson wall-paper; anagJypla dado painted whito; blue-and-whito 
china on walls; oak paint; Oriental carpet; curtains of Old English 
tapestry. 

3. Fop a Lig'ht Staircase shaded by Stained-glass Windows.— Pale- 
green paint for walls; dodo of bronze and gold; Japanese leather- paper; 
oak paint; Indian-red carpet; green -and- red tapestry cui-tains. 
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4. For Staircase with Indian Ornaments,— Wall pninu-d pak Indian- 
rcl, with frieze u£ turquui»«-Uue and white luouIUinf,' lietwcen; white 
paint; Orieutal carpvt; Indian tapestry gurtaius; iloorish arches, if posiiible; 
haiigiDg Algvriaii tampa on \mnimgfi. 



DINIKG-BOOK FURNITUBB. 

Some twenty years ago or more, when young people thought of starting 
a home of their own, the dining-room furniture was always a very heavy 
item in the list of expenses. It was almost invariahly made of inaho^ny, 
very solid and very ugly, and tlie scats of the chairs were covered with 
real leather or perhaps with black horsehair. The leather seats were 
buttoned down, and the crevicea collect^] cninibsaud dust which took the 
houBemaitl much time to extract, while the liorwe-hair certainly could not 
be recommended for either elegance or eoinfurt. 

The espensiveness of these suites and the trouhle required U> keep them 
polished induced some entfrprisiug persons to introduce light oak, and" 
this was certainly a Ktep in the right direction. Abimt the same period 
imitations began to be made, and quite a nice-looking suite of mahogany 
could thus be Ixsiight very cheaply ; but, the mahogany being veneered and 
the seats made of Aniericaii cloth, tbey looked shabby in a short time. 

Oak Furniture for Dining-room. — All this isTiow changed, and smalt 
cheap suites of black oak with rUHli-Heatt^d chairs can be obtained which 
are fairly strong and artiKtic. Not that the oak is black with age; it is 
stained to the desired tint, but it is at any rate solid and not a miserable 
aham. The Hha|K-s ai-e copied from genuiue old furniture, although the 
carving is. it niu.st be admitted, usually done by machinery. A nice little 
Buite suitable for the small dining-room of a villa can he bought for 
£13, 3s. C(/., Buraly a low enough sum; in fact, the whole room, with carpet, 
curtains, fender, fire-irons, aud coal-vase, can be e<]uipped for about £16. 
Crimson and blue are the best colours for black oak; therefore one should 
have a blue wall-piiper and an art carpet and att-serge curtains of crimson. 
The expenditure may be estimated as follows; — 

SiiltiUiui-d 

Tnl.k. 

S .Arri-ch»ini 

4 Snin]] chnir* 

Art >»i'pet ... 

Scr^u ciirUiiiin 

Fender, Hre-irooB, &e 



The few shillings left over to make up £16 might be spent u|)on sonic Uue- 

and-white modern Delft-ware for th^ mantelpiece, whicli would just give 

the liiiishing touch required to make the i-ooui pretty. 
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Stflftmg from furniture as cheap as this, one may go up to almost any 
price in oak, especially when carved by hand. About £40 will purchase tk 
beautiful suite for a moderate '.sized room, the chairs being covered with 
either morocco, pig-akin, or velvet; and for £80, furniture in this stj'le fit for 
the most sumptuous mansion can be obtaLncd. Some of the sideboards or 
presses in these expensive suites have real old carved panels, mostly of 
" Teniera " design. They certainly require a great deal of care and trouble 
to keep them free from dust, but those persons who can afford such costly 
furniture can also afford an adequate staff of servants to keep it in order. 

Where space ia somewhat limited, a monk's bench, either in the window 
or used as a settle by the fireside, is a gretit convenience. The back turns 
over and forma a table, which is ntost useful at raeal-timea, and the under- 
part of the seat is really a Iwx in which papers and books may be hidden 
away. Another convenience for a small roitm is a. combination of side- 
board and book-case, The books we arranged on shelves in the lower 
part, while the upper is a cupboard with shelves, having a flap in front 
which can be kt dowii to form a table. When made of black oak with 
old-style iron or copper fittings, it forms a handsome piece of furniture, 
and takes up very little space in a fireplace reces-s. 

A dining-room furnished witli carved oiik seems hardly complete 
without a uiantel-piecB to match, and one with or without ornaments is 
often sold with the suite, thu priee vaiyiiig according to the design. The 
overmantel is, iia a rule, more in character if it lia» no mirror, a panel of 
either carved oak or repouss^ in some Ixild. artistic design taking its place. 
Tlioae who do not wish to remove an existing mantel-piece may hide it — if 
it is not too large, or too elaborately dehiiguc-d — with a movable lLiicru»ta 
casing, which, when painted the colour of dark oak, the sliL-lf l>i;ing covci'wl 
with a slip of gold or coppery-red velvet, looks very haudsfjiiic, 

If carved oak furniture is not like<.l. and it is ceriniiily apt to be rough 
and difficult to keep clean if low-priced, a perfectly plain suite can be 
obtained for less than £2(>. This consi-sts of half-a-dozen chaii-s with rush 
or tapestry-covered seats, a couple of ann-chairfi to match, and a well- 
designed tsmall sideboard with hinges and ring-lmiidles of either copper or 
hammered iron. Plain oak is easily kept iii order if thoroughly dusted 
every day and pnli.-iliKl at regular intervals with Ix-es'-wax and turpentine. 
Diniiig-i-oom suites of oak or a.sh Jritained gi-een have some artistic merit, 
and are well suited for use in Country- cottages, but tht-y will probably be 
()uite out of fashion a few yeai-s benee. They have I he additional draw- 
I)ack of looking well only with a very carefully -a rrange^l decorative scheme, 
in which either blue of a certain tone, or yellow, is the key-note. 

In many hou.-'tfs really good suites of light oak are still to be found, but 
there is nothing more difficult to treat sucoeRsfully, according to modern 
ideas. It can only be done by a mo.it judicious choice of colouring. A 
really striking dining-room, however, wilt result if the walls are coloured, 
painted, or papered pale -buff above n five-foot dado of bnnwn-and-gold 
Japanese leather- paper, the curtaius being mode of snutT-brown velvet, and 
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CHARACTERISTIC CHIPPENDALE CHArR. DESIGNS, 
ThomM Ch'DponOal* liounVied uoul i^M-HeO- Hit "Dot<gn BW*' wa» r^ii&iltned In IT&2- 
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the light oak chaira upholstered with brown morocco. Or the wall-paper 
may be sapphire-blue or water-cress green, in whicli case the chairs should 
be covered with goo<i stamped veJvet of the same shade. 

Chippendale Dining-room Furniture. — The furniture designed by 
Chippendale is in great request for dining-rooms. It is strange that for 
many years Ids beautiful work almost disappeared, rare specimens being 




zm^. 



t]g, K, — Modem Dlnlns room luinbhed In old Chippendaiv, 

Bdea only in cottages and old curiosity shops. The mahogaay has always 
& rich tone not found in new wood, and cai-eful polishing will restore all 
it« colour aud gtow. The high Uicks of the chairs an* often carved, and 
Chippendale's two favourite designs for oljair omamenlatioii seem to be th« 
" wheat-aheaf " and the " cockle-shell ". The legs o£ the furniture are never 
turned as in modenj furniture, but straight and siixmre. or somewhat bend- 
ing out. with what are called "cabriole" legs ending in rounded "club" feet. 
Tlie cheapest aud most suitable material for re-covering these chaii-s is an 
old tapestry design in faded tones of blues and browns, which can be bought 
for 78. 6rf. or H* the yard, 50 inches wide. Anything cheaper would be 
scarcely worthy of the charming old chairs. Arm-chairs of the same make 
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are not so easy to pick up. though what are iialled "head-anrl-foot " chairs" 
with low bocks are often to be fount). A Chippendale sidL-boanl its usually 
veiy expensive, and in any case it is often too heavy and bulky for a KitiaU 
room, for which a Sheraton sit!<^lM>ftrd (fig. 36) i.s more convenient. Not 
only ia it lighter in Htyle. but also it usually occupies leas space than an 
ordinary Chippendale. 

A room can be fairly well furnished in Chippendale style for about £25, 
not including the price of the Sheraton sideboard, which will W about JED 
if it is modem. The cost of six Chippendale chairs covered with frieze 




FlK. aa - i)v*lgt) lor UdeboiLril In ShiTttan Hylt. 

velvet would be about 238. 6rf. each; of a giund father a or Richelieu arm- 
chair, X3, 12«. 6((.; and of a table. 3 guineas. 

The best hackgruund for such furniture ia a wall-paper of a chintz or 
tapestry pattern, oi-, if the room is small, a pkin geraniuui-rod stripe with 
ereamy-white paint looks well. A real old chini?: design with a plain white 
gi'ound gives iin air of cheerfulness, but an tliat coho curtains and carpet 
should be tjuite phiiu. The curtains should repeat one of the colours in the 
paper, either blue, red, or green, and a variety of these shades can be found 
in reversible damask* which do not require any lining, uiid are only about 
.3«. Od. the yard. 50 inches wide. Art carpets are also made in plain 
colours without dny pattern, but a pile carpet and plush or velvet curtains 
are of course- prefurftble if thtir price is not an ol»jt;(;t.ian. 

Dlning'-room Chairs. — The majority of inodem dining-room chaire are 
fairly satisfactory copies of old ones of an era before the hideous "balloOD- 
liacks " and " buttoned -down " scate came into vogue, and as a rule ore of 
good design, and comfortable as well. There is certainly nothing like 
leather for the covering of dining-room chairs, inoi-occOj crocodile, or pig- 
skin being all admirable. Martion leather, once so jwpular, is no longer 
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hshionable. fortunately— for the colour wtw ugly and inartistic, an^l Iiar- 
nooised with no other tint Scarlet morocco brightens up a dark room 
agreeably, anj looks particularly well with black oak, while for a very 
sauny room, a choice may be made between dull-blue, dark -green, and tan. 
Though some imitations of leather are fairly g(XHJ, their wear cannot 
alwayn bo relied on; if the real thin^ proves too exiwnaive it is Iwst to 
fall back either nn one oE the numerous kioda of furniture- velvets, or 
on a good-(|uality 
tapestrj*. fastened 
on the chair-frames 
with small plain 
braaa or copper- 
beaded nails set aa 
closely together aa 
possible. If old- 
fashioned chairs with 
buttoned-down ti>mis 
need re-coverinp. 
they should ]>e 
padded up carefully 
to an even smface 
before the new mate- 
rial is 8tret<:hed on. 
Sideboards. — 
A eollfction of old 
china or pewter 
may be efluctively 
displayed on one 
of the fiideboanls 
with high - shelved ng. aj.^jmtiquo m^uet oi pi«in o*k. 

backs, which are 

copies of old drefisers. Some are elaboriitely carved, others are plain. 
except for the naiTow niouhliiij^ along the edges oE the ahelvca and the 
simph^ coniiee. Care should bf takeu that thc>io reproduction* have the 
drawer-handl(?fi and kt-yholt; -plates of antique design (if n-ally old ones 
can be found so much tht- better), as the mther fanciful copper handli^s 
in vogue at prtisent, though pretty enough in themselves, often suit these 
dressers very badly. A modern car'v.d-ojik dresser, (i feet long, can be 
bought for ten or twelve guineas, but for a small dining-room furnished on 
quaint, old-fashioned lines, a smaller but really aiitifiue dresser of plain oak 
(fig. 37) would be more appropnate. It in not very dithcult to obtain one 
at a moderate price — say £7 to X8. Some of the most chai-miug of modem 
Chippendale sideboards are fitted with broas raits at the back for small silk 
curtaina, and this affords an opportunitj^ for a clever embroidercsa to 
display her skill. Many of the beat designed modern oak sirleboarda 
have large plotjucs of copper embossed in high relief let into the l«icks; 
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others, more eeceotric, have Qiottoes, proverljB, or quotations running along- 
the top, the lattere being either carved or cut out uf copper, but these 
fantitstic UevicoH ure apt to grow wearisome after their novelty wears off. 

Diningr- tables. — Kouud or oval tables ore at presaut fashionalile for use 
iu fiuiall rouiiib, uud copies of the old gate-tables in oak, plaiu or carvf>d. 




Oak Sldnbouil, ' ruU^out" Tabln. atiit Chnln. Clinlietliar ilyU, 

tirc popnlar, their price winging from £4, 4^. upwards. A good type of 
ivctaiigular ttiMe (fig. 38) ia a modification of a Jacobean design; the 
leaves aif drawn out at the end instt-ad of being inserted in the centre as 
ia the onUnary telescopic dining-table. For small establishments where 
the members of the family have to wait on tliemselves more or less, it is 
not wise to choose a table so broad tliat plates or dishes cannot be eaafly 
handed aci-oss it. 

Cheap Dinlngr-room Schemes. — Somo young folks who ai-e about to 
furnish a home for their start in life, may saj' that all this furniture is 
beyond what their slender means can afford; they want a dining-room 
vhich will be cosy and substantial, but will not cost even as much as the 
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£16 mentioned in the first scheme. In that case they should not let Ihem- 
seU'es be t^nipteil into buying cheap second-hand suiteB which are not 
likely to we«r well. The following scheme will be found far preferable; — 

For chairs, let them choose plain polished wood the colour of dark 
mahogany, a sort of improved " Windsffr" with high backs and anus, sold 
at \0t. Gd. each. Six are quite sufficient for a small room, and a table 
with deal top and mahogany legs will cost £2 or less. The sideboard is 
always a difficulty when a dining-rooio has to be furnished for a very ematl 
earn, for there is practically nothing between one at £() or £8 and the cheap 
chiffonnier. which is now rarely seen. On the whole, the best way of solving 
the proVtleni is to fit one of the recesses usually found by the side of the 
fireplace with a low cuplKHinl with shelves above, either painting the 
whole the same as the wrH>«l-work of the room, or tiitaiuing it to match the 
famiture. The total cost, including copper ring-handles for the cupboard. 
need not exceed 35s., which would bring Ihu expenditure on the room np to 
£(i, 18*. Another £2 would provide a B({uare of art carpet, a pair of surge 
window-curtains edged with Ijall fringe, a feuder, and a set of fire-irons. 
With a wall-paper in shades of soft blue, deeper blue paint, a blue-and-gold 
carpet and gold-serge curtains, the room, if plain, would not be comnion- 
place. 

The following is another simple scheme which is especially suitable for 
a dining-room in a country cottage. The walls should Ije hung with a 
paper in shatles of blue and gi'een, the wood-wurk painted green, and the 
floor covered with a wpnire of ilull-bluu matting. Tlie curtains may be 
of either blue serge, or blue-and-green tape.stry. Six chairs with rush seats 
and frames of green-stained oak will cost 10s, Gil. each, and a couple of 
ann-chairs loe. apiece, while the price of a table, siuillar to that suggestud 
for the last scheme but with green-stained oak legs, will Jiot exceed £2. 
A small deal dresser made by a jobbing carpenter would serve as a side- 
board if stained to match the rest of the furniture and fitted with copf»er 
bandies. This, as it need be nothing more than a narrow table on Mjuare 
legs with a drawer underneath and tliree enclosed shelves on the top, should 
not cost more than 35s. to 40». complete. If there are some blue -and -white 
plates on thf dresser and a blue-aud-white china bowl tilled with yellow 
flowers on the table, the etTect will be very satisfactory. 

Arrang'enient of the Dining-room. ^In arranging dining-i"oom fur- 
niture a mil]' effect is not necessarily objectionable; indeed, although in 
drawing-rooms chairs, tables, and ottomans should be placed as informally 
as poesible. the room in which we take our meals may be almost severe in 
its precision. In small houses the .sidelKjard is often a difficulty. If fitted 
with glafis it should be placed opposite the window, as in that position it 
lightens the room and seems to add to its size, but very often no space can 
be found for it unless it happens to be verj' small. In that ca»e, if there 
are the dwarf cupboai-da in the fireplace recesses they will be found a great 
boon, as one may be useil to supplement the sideboard cnpboard and the 
Other fille<l with books and papers. On the top of one tif not too high) 
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may be fixed a nholf to project 10 inches beyood the cupboBrd and fomi 
a writing-table, wlach mfiy be covered with a cloth of art serge edged with 
hall fringe. Brass candlestickH and inkstand can \)v purchased fur aliuut 
5s., and a home-uiadc blotter will complete the an-augeiueiit 

SUGGESTIONS FOR DINING-ROOMS. 

1. With Brown Oak Furniture. — Plain tan cartridge-paper, deep 

frieze of conventional poppies in red, tan, and brown. Oak-brown painL 
Plain red linen-plush or velvet oui-tains. Red-and- brown coi-pet. Blue 
china bowls and plates on mantel-piece and shelf over door. 

'2. With Oak or Mahogany Furniture. — High dado of match-board- 
ing stftined given. Ked pujxT alxjve. Green-and-red printed velveteen 
curtains. Carpet witli a good deal of red in it. Overmantel and mantel- 
piece Htflincd grotn with ri'<i copper plaquus Itit in. 

'.i. With Walnut or Mahograny Furniture. ^Dndo of brown onnaa 
cloth. Paper in »hadcs of rich full orange. Brown paint. CurCaina of 
brown -and -orange dnma.sk. or bi"own serge embroidered in shades of orange 
mixed with coppcr-^'old thread. Brow n-aiid-o range pile carpet with sur- 
round of cream -and -oniiige muttiiig. 

4. With Old Cak Furclture.— Paptr in shades of rather light red. 
Deep frieze of plain rt'il curtnilgi'-]iapi'r. Shelf frlfze-rail with blue Delft 
platws and jam and dIiI jHjwtt^r jilattei's fdiinidly arning«d on it, Atl wood- 
work paititrd ili-cp ci-eani. Blue-aiirl-whlte Dutch lilen in grate. Curtains 
of plain blue (vndi'd VL'lveteen. ov blue -and -red tapestry. Dull-bluo cord- 
inattiiig on the door, with small Eaatei*n carpet in blue, red, and deep-cream, 
in the CL'titri-. 

5. With Mahogany Furniture, Sheraton style.— Paper with a foliage 
design in tones of Mglit-greeii. Frieze of anaglypta. painted ivory. All 
wood-work painted two wliiides of green. Rose-red lustra tilew in grate-. 
CurtaiuH of tajn'slry or printt.'d velveteen in greens with touches of rose-red. 
Brass jmlui-injLs. liru-'^wls ur A.xniiiister carprjt in coloura of curtains. 

(i, With Walnut or Dark Oak Furniture.— High dado of brown-aod- 

gold leallifr-papir. plaiji tuitjuuisu-bhie pafn.T above. All wood-work 
ctaiued walnut-bruwu. Deep gold netge or velvet curtaiub^. Blue carpet. 



DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 

In the di'awii);,'-nntni tlic housewife has the liest opportunity of allowing 
her ta.ste and individuality. At the pre,sent time, wlien artistic and dainty 
furniture is produced in large (]uarititieH, it should prove comparatively 
eaay to procure pretty sun-ouudingB at a niwlei'ate expense. 

A dniwing-n>i>ni should espLTially give the iilea of rest and comfort 
Here tliu family gather fur recreuLiitu uftur the duties of the day. and here 
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Tinbm ttra received. "Who does nut know the qniet home^ poneswing u 
diaiTO entirely of it« own, where guests are cordially welcomed, taid where 
graceful tact fiiKiircR more real enjoyment tliaii is to be found in uiiuiy more 
pretentious houses? tioEt, carefully -blend t^ colours charm the eye, erode 
discords arc entirely abecnt, and tliu (U-comtiuii of wuDh and lloor makes 
a harmonious setting for the furniture, wliicli Iiuk Ix-en select^ for its 
genuine qunlities and sound workmanship. Coitifoi-table chairs and couches 
are cleverly arranged; and close at hiiiid we convenient tahlf-», iH'nring 
perhaps a bowl of flowers or a growing phmt, together with an interesting 
iKJok or magazine, yet leaving room for a tea-cup. Such pictures as mJoi-n 
the walls are good and well chosen. A convenient screen shelters from 
dniught. and if a footstool is desired, one will be found clo.se at hand. 
Rooms such as tJiese are indeed luivenrs of re.'it. Thert- are no traps set for 
the uuwarj' in the sliape of unsteady little tables, taden with valueless bric- 
a-brac; uo uieauiugless di'aperies enshroud tlie furniture: ever^'thiiig is in 
order, and serves the double purpose of being lioth ])|eaHant lo look upon 
and in hannony with the surroundings. The pishing ci-aze of tlie day 
finds here no place. Ko particular fashion is followed; for that which 
possesses true beauty of fonn. combined with utility, can never be out of 
place or in bad taste. 

Of course where means are ample, and designs and furniture of a special 
period can be indulged in, so much the Ijetter. but in such a ca#e llieilesigns 
should be chosen with a keen appreciation oE their fitness tt) the vf)om. 

When it comes to deciding upon a detinite scheme of decoration, there 
are several points which should be carefully considered. The a.*ipect of 
the room is one: the furniture already p»}.-4**osseH by the owner of the room 
is another. If there are many pictures, a plain, rather dull-hued wall will 
show them off to the bt-st a(]v«ntage; on the other hand, if the display 
of pictures is likely to Jte mi^ngre, a piq)er that ha-s ji bold <lecided design 
in rich colouring will "furnish" the walls much more sat isf acton ly. Then, 
again, picture.s in heavy old-fashioned gilt frames look be.st on dull-red 
walls, which also make the best background for blue Delft china, while 
both old prints in their narrow black fnimea. and modem autotypes and 
photogm.^*u^es in broad flat onk or walnut, with inner gold monntw, are 
most satisfactorily shown oti" by a plain, low-toneil paper. The style of 
the furniture should be considered; a light, rather frivolous type, for 
example, with many daintily ornamented little tablt-s. spiiidlc-leggi-d ehaira. 
and small brocade -covered settees, deniamling a Fieiich .style of paper, 
garlands, and Louis XVI. knots, in light delicate tints, which would he 
utterly inappropriate wcrt^ the funiltnie of a moiv severe design. 

Groint^ paint is happily out of fashion; so is that fanta-'^tic "picking 
not" in various gaudy tints, which was so dear to the decorator of thirty, 
and even twent}' years ago. One plain tint — cream or ivory — is nearly 
always a safe choice, and is nil but invariably used for the whole nf the wood- 
work, although, if the latter is of new and gotKl <|uality, it may be stained oak 
or walnut. Enamel gives a smoother surface ami wtnir^ Iwlter than oi-dinary 
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paint, bnt is proportionately more exponsive. However, as it is only necessary 
to use enamol for the Himl coat, t^le txti-a ci>st nuwJ not be \ery grent. 

Any structural peculiarities shimlil t« tak^n ailviuititgt' uf as fai- as 
posaibte, and receswes uf |>«;i*iiliiLr-iihupt!(l windows alioiild JiEways lie care- 
fully treated and tlit'ir gooil pointii eiupliasi/Aid. The littk; CHiiixervatory 
tbiit BO often lends out of a town di'swing-iXHiin may be instanced as a 
Euaturu which can frequently be made quite attractive instead of ugly, if 
dealt with judiciouwiy. 

A Strikingr Drawing-room. — If a striking and original colour sclienio 
is liked, the following will be found effective. All the wood-work is to be 
painted ivoi-j'- white, and the ceiling distempered a warm tihade of cream. 
The wide frieze should be either of dull-gix-en aixi ivory ]ea.ther-j«Lper, or 
of unaglypta painted dull-green and " wiped " to show the cream ground 
in the raised [Mirts, or of ordinaiy pa(>CT with a leaf design in gix-en or 
ivory, the paper t'overiug the Uwly of the wall having a gniceful detsign 
of tangled tSliirh'y poppies in sbade^i of tawny ten-a-cotta. Tlio mautt»l< 
piece, well pr.)vided with shelves far chtua, ought also tu Ije [minted ivorj'; 
and the grate should be framed in two cows of plain tiles, the inner bright^ 
ycilowt the outer green. If this is considered too dai-iiig an arrangement, 
the tiles may have a design in relief, in shades of yellow and green softly 
bleude<I, The square ciirpet shoulil W pattenied in tones of crenmy-browii 
and terra-cotta. with a broad margin of green-st-ained Bxords round it. 
Autotypes in frames of gi-een- stained oak, and some pieties of greeny -yellow 
Della-Robbia polu-ry, will accord pleiu*(aiitly with the general ischeme. 

When there are many old prints or engravings, a suitable decoration 
can be carried out by using a plain cartridge -|:iaper of a soft, dull, but not 
dark torn- nf bhie foe the walls, nnd nnt-bitiwn paint for the woo*l-work, 
touches of di.^'p orange being introduced amid the sulxJucd browns and 
blues of carpets and hangings. 

An Old-fashioned Drawing'-poom. — If thu room to U- tnated is of the 
low, deep-wiiiilon'cd type to be fuund hi old-fn.=;hioned houses, and if its 
owner ha3 a nice collection of water-colour sketches, together with an 
assortment nf Drepth-n china and silvt-r hibclofa, in dainty French cabinets 
of inlaid iiinliogdny, the ceiling should be cither coloured a M'arm cream 
verging on butt' or panelled with one of the numerous high-relief papers, 
and painted the same tint, the walls being hung with a paper that has a 
graceful dc-sEgu of dnll-pink rone.^ and green foliage tied with love-knotaof 
old blue on a eatin-striped background of pinky-fawn. The frieze should 
have a pattern of tangled roses, shading from deep rose to palest pink, and 
the rail dividing it from the paper below should, together with the rest of 
the wood-work, be painted warm cream- white. For a floor-covering nothing 
will be so desiralilo an an Axminster square that has a bold design in shadci 
of brown and dull rofie on a creamy ground. 

Some of the chairs, among which ought certainly to be uicluded one of 
the winged type sometimes known ns " headache" or "grandfather'K" chairs, 
should be well-padded and upholstered with a striped t-apestrj' of French 
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design in pale-brown, cream, and pink, with Jashes of blae; while others 
less luxurious might have mahogany frame* — if slightly iuUid, so much the 
better — and seats covere<l with ^eeii velvet. A Sftttt matching the last, 
a couple of pretty sliver- tables, with cabriole legs perhaps, and a long, low 
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ITg. W,— Comer Ui m OlJ-luililounl Umwir](c nxiiti, 

Empire mirror to hang nbovo the mantel -shelf, should be added to the 
furniture. Cushions and candle -shailes i-.f pure yellow will give a final 
touch of distinction to the room. 

An Inexpensive Dpawing"-POom.— Tlic following scheme is suitable for 
a drawing-room on which a largo sum cannot be spent: — The wood-work 
to be painted earth-brown, a daisy -pattenied ceiling- pa per, and the walls 
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hung with a paper having a design of yellow daffodils conveutionally 
treated on au ivur^' grouiiO. If econoniy haa to be very strictly coiisideitfd, 
an art carpet in shaduft of iiut-bi-own and soft tui-quoiso-blue may be chosen, 
thy cost of one nieasunnjj fl or 10 feet 5(qnare. or i:athev less, being about 
X2, 88. Od. Such a thill kind of lloor-coveriiig, however, is scarcely suitable 




Till- 40.— Ci>ni«r In iiiinplf-funiiKlirit Drawing room. 

for a drawing-room, iind (t sfjuare of BruBseb earjwt in the same colouring 
woultl be a better investment. Its price would Iwj aliout £,5. For the 
thick ciurtaiuK, ^ol'k-n- brown ser^e edged wiLh a tul'ted bindin;j, and 
brightened with drtdo of brown -am I- blue tfUKwtiy, or with broad IwiuU of 
printud velvt-tenn t<ip and lw>ttoiu, would be Nutiisfact^jry. Thuir cust, if 
made at home, uvvd not e.xceetl IWs. to 35-.; whik- a pair cjf Madras inuslin 
inner curtains, taaselled or fringed at the edges, can be bought for 12«. 

As to the furniture, a sofa and lH>uk-cji.se shoiiEd W found in every 
druwLng-rooiui and a small Chestei'lield couch, neatly upholstered iu a pretty 
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blne*and-go1d cretonne, can be obtained for 5 guineas; e. settee, lesB coHy, 
but also less cumbi-ous, with walnut vr uialioguny fraiuf, and cretoniie- 
oovered mattretis and cushions, costs rather ]ess, Tho book-casit may bo 
ao ammgenient made to tit into one of the lireptace recesses, with plain 
sheU'es for IxKjks at thv bottom, and nooks for bits of artistic pottery 
above; or a revolving book-stand in wahiut might Ijc substituted if more 
suitable for th«^ room. lu white wood the recfss aiTonguiuent would 
probably cost about 3 guineas, and the price of a revolving stand would 
be nearly the same. Of writinir-tablfs thert; is a large choice, fi"om tlio 
pretty if fnigile thing of baiiilxx> and lac<]Uer to tlie slightly more solid 
but very dainty screen writing-desk with ita high, silk -curtained Imck. and 
many little pigeon-hol(;a and comparttnents for stationery. More useful 
than either, however, yet not uiiplea.sing in appearance, is a plain walnut or 
mahogany table, with eithi-r three or five drawers with brass drop handles, 
aitd a top covered with golden-brown leather. This can be obtained for 
£3, 3a. Two other tables will be wanted, onii with square or oblong top 
and a shelf underneath; the other a Ija in Ixjo-and -matting table for tea. 
Then, with a couple of comfortable, well-sturt'ed chairs covered with 
cretonne to mateh the couch; two more with plain walnnt or mahogany- 
stained frames and fancy rush seat-'ii; another pair of arm-chaira in the 
same style, and one basket-chair, the room, if of moderate size, will be 
fairly well furnished. A foiirftilrl Ju]i!ini.-He screen may be added, and 
a pfllm-ataml seems to be indis])e usable in a modern drawing-room. 
Tlio esuLCt cost of the furniture workw out as follows:— 



Cfiri>et ... > 

Sofii 

Writiii^.tHhle 

I]uuLj]i--filivlvv[i table 

Buok-oise 

Tm-lalile 

2 Sniidl L-linii'^ nt 7«. Gd. ... 

a Anii-dmirx .ii 2U. 

2 t'lilii'lsti^ri:;)] i:.-t»}r-c]inirB &t 4S«. 

1 bai>k>;t-<:luill' 

Sciveii ... 

Palm-Ktajid 

Ovrrniiintel ... 
C'urtAiUH ^thick) 

Curtainatlliiu) 

F«d«r autl tire-irous 



Tf the total amount to be spent on the room is £40, there will be a 
balance remaining of nearly £5, out of which cushions and mantel-.slip 
mn be provided, as well as more es-sential, if less decorative, articles, such 
as curtain-rods and a coal-scuttle. The cost of omamenUs and pictures is 
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The cost of such a drawing-room would be about £60: — 



C»rpel 

Tliick curtaim 

Thiu curtniuB 

Cnni-uible 

CatutiK 

4 L'l)un At 2fi«. 

Sofa 

i Eiwy-cltiun at 63f. 

Long taLle 

SutberUiid-Uible (twcond-hiLud) ... 
Writing- bureau aud iKwk-caoe ... 

ScTwn 

PnlDi-Ktand 

i'titiiier «ud Sre-iroun 
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If TTiatting and rugs were chosen instead of the carpet, the cost of floor- 

rering- would be reduced by one-half, while a mahogan}' writing-table at 

14a. 6d. might replace the combined writing- bureau and book-case if 

»er economy were necessary-. 

A Well-lighted Drawing-room. — For a room that i.s w(-!l-]ight^d hut 

eimny, a jutliciuu.s arrangement of cciloor, rnibraeiug plenty of i>d, ia 

irc'J. Tlie wnlLs should be covered with ii plain red jjiiper, with a frieze 

pomegranate design in brighter red and full cream: all paint sliould be 

full warm crvain colour, ami the ceiling- paper dait^y -pa itemed in pale- 

llow on a creani gruuntl. If tliere is a rece.'« near the tire, a co«y eorner 

be arranged in it, with a shelf li.'ced at a couveuient lieight to hold 

aniens of quaint blue pottery. Tliis easy enrner would look well 

loli^tered with printed velvetf'en, and a judicifius mixture of cri-nni and 

[ted. the loose cushions being covered with plain red silk. For thiek curtains 

nothing could be better tlian cream-coloured linen enibroidei"ed with a wide 

I birder of old English flowei-s. having the sauie blu.vsonis annngerl in a 

eooventional manner at the foot of the curtJiiiis to simulate a dado. The 

thin curtains might I* made of soft creani net with frills uf the wi:ne 

mteriaL or of silk-titilshed crenm ruu.'^lin Bimiiarly edged. Tin? space 

above the chininey-pit^e could be appropriately filled with either an uil- 

punting or an autot\-pe of a goivl picture in a wide frame of carved oak, 

or with a narrow miiTor nif>unteri in the same way, and flanked by plaijues 

if beaten copper and oM Delft plates on oak shelvoa. High-backed carved 

ak chairs uphol.stered with i-ed-and-crenm dania.sk cnst £2 eacli. and a 

mcr chair cn.<«hioned to match may be ^■"^ught for 10s. A sniall s«)uare 

k table costs 2'2«, fi*/., and a larger one of octagon shape with book-.shelf 

iw the top £4. 12s. G<f.. while the price of a damask-covered settee is 

It fS. »«., and of a squHre stool to hold a palm G'f fl*/. A delightful 

ireau can be purchased for £7, 7s., and if ii is not wanted to serve 
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as an eecr-itoire, the front flap can be replaced by glass, tliiis providing an 
uncouimun 8liow-<;a»e for brtf-d-brfu:. 

An Axiiiinster carpet (about 18 feet by 12) would cost £12; it should 
have a pattern in sliades of red and touctias of old bhie on a deep cream 
ground. All cbJua oniameiits and flower-vaHeB should be blue Delft, royal- 
blue Worcester, or pure white. In the way of fiuifihiug touches may be 
added a high old-fashioned fender of pierced hniK'^, (juaint fire-irons and 
helmet-scuttle, and brass pots for the paluis aud (crua. 
The total cost is appended: — 

C!nrv«d oak niirror ... a. 

4 Chun 

t^rii*r cli.-iir ., 

SmHlI uWe i 

UoUi^ou table 

SetUn; 

Rtool 

Burran 

Fetidiir, Hre-iroiM, scuttle 

63 fi 



Drawing"-rooni Papers.— Tlie modem plan of papering the ceiling has 
much U) nrnriiiiiend it, and Is certainly a decided iiiiprovenieut on the 
coinntouplace whitewash. Wheu papt^riiig is not conxidered de^^irable, the 
next best thing is to tint the ceiling to acconl with the decoration of the 
room, pale-gTt-en, buff, or, when suitable, grt-en, or faint rose. In wall-papers 
a stiif obtrusive pattern should be avoided, the object being to make the 
walls a harmonious background for the furniture. A papt-r which is so 
bold in design and colouring as to form the dominant note in a room, is 
inartistic. Patterns .iihould be obtained fi-om a firm in a large way of 
busines.s. having a good reputation for fair dealing, and competent to give 
advice on colour and style. There is, however, no need to disease, the .^iubject 
here, a-s it has a st'jwrate section to itself. 

Drawing'-room Carpet. — Of carpets there is an infinite variety obtain- 
able at idl prices. Where expense has to be seriously considered, an art 
carpet is unobjectionable if chosen juflieiously, but a BntsselB. if more costly 
at first, lasts a lifetime with fair wear. Persons with well-KUed pursea can 
select from the many sorts of pile carpets — Wilton, Axminster, Persian, 
Tarkish, and Indian. Certain manufaeturers supply earpeta to match thft 
wall-paper. The plan haa its advantflge.s, but when it is adopted, the 
hangings and chair-covers should be of plain nnpattemed material, or the 
effect will be unduly monotonous. Mattings of all kinds, Japanese, Indian, 
Chinese, And the artistic-hoed Knglish rush mattings make adininxhle back- 
grounds for rugs, and are particularly nice in the summer. They wear welt, 
and may be recommended for use in rooms that lead to the garden where 
Uicre is much traffic 
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A new cord carpet, procurable in plaiu colours, ia alao of senice as n 
luckgrouad for rugs and skins. It ia very iuexpeosive and fairly stroof;. 
Felt Hhauld be avoided, for it idiows every speck and mark, wears IwUy. 
and is never really satisfactory. For further information see ■* Floor- 
Coverings ". 

Blinds. — The most suitable blinds are those of cream-coloured Uuii,' 
plain or damasked, with iuMirtiou and 1>ordcr of thick Uoe. which are bnij 
known under the name of Duchesso blinds. They should be moontedj 
on Elnglish spring rollers if possible, but the cheaper American roUera 
very well except in caKes where the n-indow runs right down to th« grou 
Festoon blinds should never be choNcn, as they are simply dust tnpL 
Venetian blinds admit air and light, and can be regulated at will, but thi^y 
cannot be cuuHidered artistic. Thin curtains umde of batiste, or tueaoiv, 
taffeta, or coloured linen run on slender brass rods fixed at the top aud 
bottom of the windows, and capable of meeting in the centre, find favour 
in some quarters, but unless carefully arrauged they are apt to look untidy, 
and do not give to a house tlie same trim appearance as ordinary blinds, 
nor are they so entirely satisfactory aa shades. Outside blinds of greea 
rush are useful for sunny i-oouis; they are not so general in England as . 
they deserve tu be. (See also " Blinds ".) ^B 

Orawlng:-poom Curtains. — The old hea\-y cornice, and solid pole, eitb^^ 
gilt or wooden, with carved ends, is happily a tiling of the past. Slender 
brass rods with simple ends are almost universally used, unleas aoraeduDg 
atiti cheaper is retiuired. when bamboo poles may be substituted. Curtain- 
rings, however, do not run freely on bamboo. 

In choosing curtains it is well to remember that bright colours look l«ss 
bright and dark ones darker when hung. Care must be exercised with 
regard to blue or green, &» some of the darker sliades of theee colours 
become almost black under artificial light. Curtains should hong in soft 
rich folds; anything stiff should be avoided. There is infinite choice of 
material — linen-plush, vulvet, art serge, tapestry, and velours, to name but 
a few. Curtains of self-coloured linen may I>e embroidered with either silk 
or flax thread, a good example being pale-buff linen with a border and daiio 
of English flowers, worked in natural colours, the body of the curtain 
powdered with small sprigs, and the lining of soft pale-yellow silk. A 
charming porti6rc nmy be nia^le of golden-brown silk sheeting, with a bold 
design of gladioli, in shades of pink, rose, and cardinal, and the foliage in 
its natural grayish-green tint. Soft Mailras muslin, in plain cream or 
ivory, is porliapa the best of all materials for summer curtains. Silk, silk- 
canvas, and the new lappet net with sprigs in tambour style, are all very 
dainty, especially tor small windows, while guipure vitrage alwa}^ looka 
nice, and wears well, even if it is a trifle suburban. (See also " Curt 
and Draperies ".) 

Drawing-room Chairs.— Small easy -chairs npholstfred in tapestry 
printed vehot and supplied with easily-nnining cjistors should lie foimt 
everj* drawing-room that makes any pretence of Iwing really comfortable. 
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The shapes should be carefully chosen (see fig. 42). A chair, somewhat 
miter the style of a nursing -chair, with the front legs slightly longer than 
the back ones, is very cmnfurtable. It may have cither a walnut or an 
ebooized frame, and a fancy seat of green, or red-and-white straw, and 
aboold be provided with a tunall thin cushion, fsAtened to the top-rail to 
serre the purpose of a rmt. Comer-chaira make a pleasant variety, and 
may be obtained with plain or fancy nish-seata and ball-frames stained or 
enamelled any suitable colour. Another variety of the some shape is made 
<rf red Chippendale mahogany, with seat of jriM velvet, aecored by closely- 
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i> and. la a liMi r ilcfTW, B, b vrident trutii Uiv illacraoi. 

met bran or copper-headed nails. Modem Chippendale chairs of ordinary 
■bape, made of ronewocxl or mahogany, inluid with satin-wood, and uphol- 
ateved with »;uital)le Imx^de or tapeKtrj*. are always in good taste, but they 
4a not accord quite satisfactorily with furniture of any other style. Black- 
ailed chairs of English make can l>e uhuuncd in various (umple deMigna 
with either straw or cane 6eat& They have the advantage of being strong, 
fcarfHi iiiiii II in style, and inespenai%'e; they are also light, and easy to move. 

Boeking-chairs are not so generally appreciated in this countrj' as they 
re to be, but a new and rather popular moclel is titted on castorFi, the 
portion being mountetl on miniature rockers. This typu of cliair is 
safe precisely beautiful, but it looks its bent when it has a frame of poliijlied 
wood, and is upholstercl with Utrecht velvet or a good liuen-plush, and 
faMieH with a close-set row of cnpj>er nuiK 

Tea-tables. — As to tea-tables, the ever-popular bamboo with its two or 
taag 8*|)e is the best among the cheapent class, and may be obtained with its 
top laeqnered or covered with matting, cream, dull-red, or green, the last 
htBBg perhaps the moat uncommon. Folding wooden stands, plain or oma- 
■Knted with Cairene car\'ing, to hold brass or copper trays, are convenient, 
■mi kx>k particularly well in rooms decorated in an. oriental style. Oblong 
dsys o# mahogany or oak with handles at each end made to drop on low 
have something of novflty .ibout them, and the small 8<juare or 
tea-tables with tops inlaid with lustra or plain -coloured tiles require 

doCfa, and are decidetlly pretty. 
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Drawlnff-room Cabinets. — A usL-ful type of cabint't for a drawing- 
room that is not mt^rtly n sidtm in which to receive visitors, but also A 
living-rourn, is one with side-rocesses for books, a secretaire with lock-up 
flap in the wntre, aairl n gUxcd ctipboanl for china ahrjve (fig. 43). Corner- 
cabinets in maho^uiy, with lattice-panrd doors, are also admirable for the 
display of china, while in rooms furnished in certnin styles hiacfc Chinese 

cabinets have an exc«']lent 
appearanci^. Bits of old silver 
and valuable miniatures are 
bf'st shown in glass-ttipped 
silver-tables, the prettiest of 
which are of satin - wood 
painted in the Vei-nis Martin 
style (fig. 43), or of inlaid 
mahogany- These tables 
.should always be fitted with 
gCMxl locks, but it is really 
best to have the glazed top 
made as a movable case, so 
thar it may be Iifte<I off and 
put into a place of security 
fit ni1;;)^t. 

Ovepmantels.- Thechoice 

of an ovem-iftnt«^l mwat, of 
c<inrse. be influenced to a 
gT.--at extent by the general 
style of the funiiturt'. A tftll, 
ralluT narr()w, antii|ue inir- 
riJi" in a wide, flat, mahogany 
frame with gilt ornamenta- 
tion, goes best witli plain 
Chippc'Tidale furniture: bat 
if the latter is fanciful in 
design and elaborate, a much 
more approprinte overmantel 
would be one that lias three oval mirrors set in a framing of festooned 
garlands of flowers eitliLT of carved wood or"cnmpo'' painted white, with 
or without gold picking-out, Simpler uvermantels have arrangements of 
shelves, backed with Japanese ]eather-[iaper, surrounding an autot\'pe or 
mirror in a wide. Hat. oak frame, or the centre panel may be tilted with 
plush or velvet to form a iMiekground for miniatures. 

A good way of exhibiting a quantity of china to advantage is to arrange 
it on a series of shelves fixed right across the chiraney-bi-east and backed 
with either dark velvet or leather-pJiiH-r. the slielve* extending from the 
mantel-piece to within 24 inches of Uie ceiling. Long narrow panels ol 
embroidery, old or modern, can often be successfully mounted as an over- 
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niatit«l; for instance, a puir might be fixed on either sido of a narruw 
mirror, and the whole indoscd in a reeded or |]lain uiouldtng, or a single 
panel of needlework could be used to form a centre, flaiikod i-lther hy tiers 
of shelves for bric'd-brac. or by a Hat. broad fiamiiiff of cal•^'l*d wood. 

PlaoOS. — When means permit, and the room is a large one, a grand 
piano IB, of couiih:, a more desirable pusaessiou than the cottage or up- 




FIb. U. — Flunn wl[l> »<«*■! nhelrlnr nmamiraU, nml Ball far Dimpvn'. 

right-^ftiid, butt it Is with one of the latter that must people liavi; to be 
content The general outline of the cottage piano can never be iieathetic- 
ally beautiful, but much has been done of late years to improve its appear- 
ance by taateful decoration. Mahogany ca-st-a inlaid with satin-wooii are 
often exceedingly pretty, and ho are those of dark, dull-poliahed ixwe-wood, 
with front panels that have n raised Japanese design worked out in ivory 
and mother-of-pearl Oak-cjiaed pianos are occasionally seen, but for some 
reason or other this wood seems ill-Huited fur the purpose. The draping of 
& piano-back is described under " CurtaiiLs aud Dnifwries ". 

The fashion of crowding the top of the piano with pots of flowei-s, 
photographs, and all kinds of biMuts is a bad one, aud uo really musical 
peiiiou wouM think of following it. Yet the long unbroken line of tlie 
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top is very ug;ly and inartistic. This defect may be remedied to a certain 
extent by fastening the curtaiu concealing the back to one of the wrouglit- 
iron or brase omamcctal rods that irtand up slightly above the top of the 
piano, or by attaching a shelf and rail, as shown in the illufiiration (fig. 44), 
to the instrument. If vases are placed on this slielf they do not affect the 
tone, and the rail ia of great assistance in arranging the drapery. 

Drawingr-rooin Couches. — Although not so fashionable as some other 
kinds, there is no sofa more couifurtaUe than the ChesU^rtield, witli its 
"roll-over" ends and back. Kext to this is the reproduction of an older 
style of sofa, with high square back and ends, and straight sliort mahtjgany 
or rose-wood legs. This looks best upholstered in velvet or furniture- 
brocade with an edging of closely-set brass or copper nails. The straight 
Empire couches with bolater-eods are not very comfortable, but they suit 
tooniH furnished m a French style, and as they have no backs they may be 
placed in any position. Wieker-eonches fitted with springs are popular on 
account of tlitir cheapness, and, if nicc-ly upholstered, are quite adiuisslble in 
a siin ply 'furnished drawing-room. Box-ottoman couches, although gener- 
ally considered only fit for bedrooms, are often useful in .small drawing- 
rooms, and can Ix* made to look well by means of a prettily-draped valance 
and frilled cushions. A canc'lounge, furnished with cretonne -covered 
mattress and plenty of loose pillows, is as comfortable m* many a more 
expensive couch, and is often convenient when placed near a French window 
in summer. 

SUGfOESTIONS FOR DRAWING -KOOxMS. 

1. Fop a South or West Room.— Wall-paper sapphire-blue; frieze of 
copper leather-paper^ with shelf painted blue beneath it; and hlue-aud- 
white china jars and copper IjowIh placed upon the alielf. Wood-work all 
painted dark-blue. Carpet in Pei-sian design, ciirtains of deep i-ose-coloured 
damask. Furniture Chippentlale. Fender, tire-irons, and coal-vase of iron 
and copper. 

2. Fop a South of West Room not so light as No. 1. — Wall-papor 
wator-cresa. green; frieze of yellow poppies on white gniund; paint deep- 
green with gold leather-paper panels on the doors; ceiling-paper green and 
white. Green-and-gold art carpet, curtains of deejj-gold pluNhette. Fur- 
niture dull walnut, the clmir-seats being of tan pigskin. Fender, fire-irons, 
and CDal-va.se oF bra-ss. 

3. For a North op East Room. — Geraniuui-red satin striped wall-]>aper, 
with a ilado of anaglypta painti-d ivuiy wliitt.'; cei[ii]g-|iii|KT oak and white; 
wood-work painted white. Deep-bluL' Brussels carpet, blue tapestry curtains, 
and funilturi? black oak with rush-seated chairs^ Fender, fire-irons, anil 
coal-voae of brass. 

4. For a North or East Room with plenty of light.— Blue-and-red 
wall-paper, wood-work painted light Indian ivd. ceilirig-jmper red and while. 
Oriental cat pet, red-and-gold tapt'j^try curtains, and furiiitun.- dnrk mahogany 
with royal-scarlet leather. Fuiders and tire-irons of antique steel. 
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5. For a small, dark Room. — Blue-and-whit* chintz paper and white 
paint Terra-cvtta art carpet, terra-cotta serge curtains, ami Sheraton 
furuitare, the chairs covered with blue-ond-red tapestry. Copper and iron 
fender, fire-iroiis, and coal -vase. 

6. For a very Inexpensive Room, rather dark.— Wall -paper crimson. 
punt creani. Carpet sapphire-l>liie art squai-e. curtainfi blue printed serge, 
Banlwood chairs stained rlark-mahogany, Gi*. Qd. each; cupboanls in fire- 
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place recesses, stninecl dark-imiJiogany; panels o£ Iooking-glr.S8 in deal 
frames Htained iimhogany alxive thum, with shelves on the top. Iron and 
brass fender and lire-u-oiuf. 



THE BREAKFAST-ROOM. 

Tho break fnM-rtxjn] i.s rart'ly oitliL-r a clieerful or artistic apartment, 
and only tuu often the furniture con.sists nf ill-asKorU-d odds an<i cikIh; yet, 
if any meal ueedH to be eaten in pleasant HUiTcnmiingB it in the iirst 
one of the day. when people. luileKs very youn^, exeeptitjnuily healtliy. 
or nntistially pbilosuphic, an- apt tu be low-spirited and pu^sillli^tic. 

A Bright Breakfast-room^A RucceKHful metbcKi of brij,diteniiig a dnil 
room is to Iiang tlie walls \\ ith a paper of a wiinii. flowing yellow tone, 
not one that haa any aiispinort of f^rwn or lemnu aUiut it, but a ncli. full 
colour appitjacbing orange, though Ii-hs hot and fiei-j'. The design fhonld 
be eijiiventional. Iwild iMit not nig;,HMig <ii" paltry. Ti<tr yet. on the other bund, 
over-lai;ge if the nKitii in small. 11' the walla are very lofty in propurti-ja 
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to ilie floor upace. it is deabsUe to fanak the 
rlado, which may be ol anagtyptu or a kimlRd 
the raised portion of the deeign " wiped " to atmrw tke 
while all tito wood-work of the rooai, iDcloifiH^ A 
puiiit^xl hrowu. ur, \jvttA:r Htill. sUiu«d ni«<lnni oak. A 
chot-ry cfToct would Iw prodac«d by a dado of 
ordinary tnntfih- 1 warding, pauit«d ci>Am (or lal&er rvoij, 

paiDt 








. to' 

with ftX (ha dooi^ murtai- 
p tcca^ and cCbct vtKid-wtaic 
betBganaalarty tnatod. SoBoeh 
whiM paint, hcmwcr. rei|iuna 
a gnat deal of amarioo if it ia 
to be kept in good aider: tl>rr»> 
fore to tbcne who eauDot allbcd 
a large atalT of awi airta Um 
darker scfaetBc of euliMiiug maj 
be rectiiamended. 

The F!rqdao& — The mao- 
t4.>1-pi£ee of SDch a roota sbouU 
be Bimple in design, and ratkor 
high, nith a narrow shelf en^ 
poritd by brackets of good 
outline, and sunnoantad hr aa 
unpretentious ovennantel. One 
that Ims an autctype aet into a 
Aat panel, with smaQ rupbuards 
Hanking it on eitlMr side, and 
H narrow 8lie]f abore, on which 
D^lft platm; ma}- b» raiigrd, is 
biith lukuful and sufficiently 
urnaiuentAL A narrow strip of 
itself, with a shelf at tbe top^ 



looking-ghi.HM uf tin- width of the tnantel 
is <>()UAlly neat ami pn-lty. 

Ah to the f^rate. tlirre is much to be »aid in favour of a gas-fire when 
the room ia one that. i« i-eiiuirecl to be warm at an early hour. For burning 
Cfwils nothiiij; i^ imnv neimomical than the stow -combustion "parson's" gmtr. 
But fnini (1 flecnriitive point of view the old- fash ion (hI hob-grate (fig. 46), 
wliich pr<jvirh'8 such cosy quarters for tlie copper kettle — without which no 
breakfiuit-]mrlour is coniplf^t^'Iy etjuipped — and muffin disli, is most desirable. 
If tlrnw are tili^fl, they Hhoutd be eitlier plain deep-yellnw. ornhaded softJy 
frL>ni i^ilo-limwn to orange. The fender ought to \v of wit)ught-irun and 
CO]ip>'i', with tilX'-iiupk'ineutfi to match. lu anotlier style, a plain iron curb 
or low brans rail, with a low, broad, well-padded stool or st-at made to fit 
roumi it. makes itii adinii-able fender 

Carpets. — A wjuare carpet — Axminster. Persian, or Turkey, if poBsbla 
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— shonid be cTiosen, in tones of deep-yeSlow and warm brown, with da«hen 
of rich blue, the surround being plain creftm, or cream-and-oraiige. 
Japancsci matting will be in harmony with th<^ walls; or the floor may be 
wholly covered with brown felt or cord-matting, if there are plenty of rugs. 

Curtains. — The choice of curtains must be guided to a considerable 
extent by the shape and style of the windows. If they are rectanpilar, 
plain straight curtains of printed velvet, brown serge, or linen-plush, edged 
with the narrowest of tufted bindings, will be a safe selection. Brown 
linen, too, ornamented with a boldly -designed appiiqu^ of deep-j-ellow 
linen, makes uncommon and ettecttve hangings. 

Window-seat. — IE at all possible there should b^e a wide window -seat, 
with shelved cuplx>ards beneath for papers, photographs, and unbound 
periodicjilH. It should Ije cumfortably upholstered with hiiir-stuflWl mat- 
treanes, covered to harmnnize with, not m-ceHHurily to match, the curtaiins; 
and should ako be provided with pleuty of down-stuffed cuMhiona. 

Furniture.— The furuiture Klioiild be on more modest ajul simpler lines 
than that of a dining-room. With the wiinii yellow scheme fiiiggested, dark 
oak accords excellently: but it should, if possible, be English-made, solid, 
well-tinished. and devoid of any supei-fluouB oi-nanientfltion. while the 
surface should be waK-]xjlished luitil the Ijetiutiful grain shows to perfection. 

Key-plate-8 and bundles iimy be of copper or Iron, as finely wrought eis 
the purchaHer can afford. Plaques of liMmnieied copper, if they have real 
artistic value, may be jndiciouHly intrmluced as oraaimmtw on the sidehoni'd. 
Tf the room is small, liowuver, it is a good plan to dispense with a couveu- 
tional sideboard altngctlier. substituting for it siutply -designed Iniffeta — t-e. 
cupboards with wide flat tops and several shelves above, fitted into the 
recef«es between the chimney- breast aud wall. These, well-finished, painted 
to match the wood-work, ond fitted with good brass handles, should not 
cost more than £5 or £0 each, and with either a genuine old oak gate- 
table or a careful copy, or some other antitpie r^liJipe, a set of plain oak- 
framed chairs, with ru.«h or brown morocco ur pig-skin seat.v, as means 
permit, and a writing-table or bureau, will equip u small room sufficiently 
fur all practical purjxjses. 

The green-Btained fui-niture which has W'li iu fashion during the paat 
few years is well suited for use in a brenkfast-JXKJiii which, pijssessiDg a 
warm aud Huuny aspect, pemiita the decorator a larger choice of colour- 
sclii'iiies. 

Decorative Effects. — Walls hung with a soft blue j'lapcr. wood-work 
stained green, blue tile.<» in the fireplace, dark-gi-ieen floor-matting — such as 
can be bought for la. or In. 6^/. a yard, — and cni-tnins of tape.stry in which 
shades of blue and green are blended, will make a ph-asing setting for a 
quaint, but not fanta.-^tic, suite of green-stained oak, with rush-seated chairs. 
Or, there may be a high dado uf dark-green arrua-cloth, with a blue-and- 
green paper alxjve the rail, and cui'tains of green linen with bands of 
appliqud in blue. 

The blues and greens must be carefully chosen, otherwise the result 
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•will probably be an discordant aa to be unbearable. Delia Robbia pnifcerjr 
looks cbanning in a blu4!-grecn room, and so does some of the more homely 
dark-green ware made in the Houth of England. 

Need it be said that everything about a breakfast-room should be aa 
fresh and dainty an possible? The sideboard or buffet-clotlis sliould be of 
linen, finely embroidered; sweet-acented, old-fashioned flowers should fill 
bowls and jars on mantel-shelf and table; and every scrap of raetal-work, 
including the copper kettle, should be as bri^t aa "elbow-grease" cim 
make it 

SUCiOIiSTIONS FOR BREAKFAST-ROOMS. 

1. FoF a Room with a very Sunny Aspect. — Dado of lincmsta 
paiute4 ivoiy-white; paper with leaf desi^ in pale-green or ivory ground. 
All wood-work puint^jd wbitf. Scjuare carpet in shades of grttin; grveu- 
and- ivory matting surround,, curtains of rose - patterned chintz, or a silk 
and wool bi-ocade in pale colourH and a small delicate design. Mahogany 
furniture iu 8!ifraton style. 

2. For a Room with rather a Dull Aspect.— Paper with coaven- 
tional de^igu in two ghadws of golden-tan; deep frieze distemper in lightest 
shiulo of tan, with stencilled design in oak-brown. Wood-work stained 
oak, mantel-pit.'ce " pokered" with pi-ovL-rb or motto on stained background, 
Elue-and -brown carpet; blue-and-brown velveteen curtains, fumigated oak 
furniture, Sf-ats nf brown Ir-athrr. 

3. Fop a Well-lighted but not very Sunny Boom. — Paper, dull-red, 
formal pattern; frieze uf plain red paper, cream paint, shelf frieze-rail 
with row of blue Delft plates. Mantel-piece painted ercnm; blue-and-white 
Dutch tili'S. Red carpet, surround painted creaui; red and ci-eam damask 
curtains; oak furniture, old Eiigliah if possible. 



THE LIBRARY OR STUDY. 

Every boiue of moderate size ought to have oue room set apart for 
literary recreation; wht-n the head of the household ia u genuine bock- 
lover, tb<? arrangeiutfnt of this apartnit-nt is an important matter. 

Library Furniture. — The fumitun;, bowuvcr siuiple and inexpensive^ 
must be Rubstantial; it ia impossible for anyone to writ© with comftn-t 
sitting on a rickL-ty chair at a shaky table. Three chairs, a heavy writiug- 
table of the pedt-stal type with a nc«t of drawers at each side, aad a revolving 
bookcase, will be ipiitc sufficient for a small nxini, in addition to the book- 
cases lining the walls, which will bo deseriVied iiiuued lately. An escfillent 
and inexpensive make of chair, suitable for a xiuaU study, is sliown in 
fig. 47. the one with arms cn.sting 25s. Gd,, and the other 16s. 9rf. It is 
often prts-sibk' in secniul-hund shops and sale-rooms to buy, at a very 
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low price, old-fashioned, strong-framed chairs, that only rcqniro re-seatiug 
to serve the purpose admirably. Leather, stamped velvet, tapestry, aiid 
ploshette are the best fabrics for covt-ring the seats, and if there is a 
hw-se-hair stuffing so much the better. Pedestal writing- tables cost from 
£3, lOs., but thes.:- also can often be bought second-hand with advantage. 

The Bookcases. — The bookcases, of coui-se, deserve the chief considera- 
tion; their style and size must depend on the number of volunicB to be 
aooonimodated, and also on the amount that can bu expended. A set of 
book-shelves may cost 
anything fn>m thirty 
shilh'ngs or so to a hun- 
dred pounds or more. It 
is always l)est, wht-ther 
one i.^ providing for a 
small study or a large 
library, to have the liook- 
shelves made to fit the 
room, instead of buyintr 
them ready - made, but 
tenants of ivntt-d house.*! 
will do well to see that 
the shelves are not nailfl 
to the walls, but screwi d 
into battens arranged for 
the purpose, so that they 
can be easily removi^d; 
othei-wise they become 
the landloni's property, 
and no claim can be made 
in respect of them on the termination of the tenancy. Glazed bookcases 
are quite minc-cessarj', unless the books they contain are intended for show 
and not for use. Books do not suffer, but rather benefit, by coming into 
contact with the air, and leather edges to the shelves will protect the tops 
from duMt. In all the best bookciises the uprights that support the shelves 
are mode with grooves into which the shelves slide, so that the height 
can be rogulateiJ to the size of the hooks. This plan can be followed with 
fixed bookattes also, the extra cost being insigniticant compared to the 
cunvenierice thus gained. The shelves should not reach to il height of 
uiure than seven feet above the grounfl, nor should tliey como right down 
to the floor. A space of eighlueu ineheH should be left between the lowest 
shelf and the floor, cnelorieil either by sliding wood panels or by serge 
curtains susfK-nded from slender brass rods. Behind, magazines and papers 
can he neatly stowrd away. The tops of the cases should be tinished with 
a carved wooden balustrade; the balcony rails, sold from a few pence the 
foot ready for staining, will serve the purpose; and an excellent effect is 
produced by a panel or rather strip of stained and polished wood abovo 
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it. flat again.4t the wall, and reu^hiug to the friczo or frieze-rail. This 
sub-frieze of wood forma u go(Hl backgi-ound for china pliites or cnrios of 
any kind. Some peraoiis who do uot possess a sufficient nuinljer of volumes 

practically to " line the walls " 
prefer dwarf bookcases; but thene 
are not advisable, as IxHkks that 
are kept too Dear the door tira 
exposed to dmug-hts and dust, and 
if the room is on the gi-oimd- 
floor, the lowe.st row of books will 
prchabty autfer from damp also. 
A ii^volving bookcase t^hg. 48) is a 
UK)8t Useful portseasion, especially 
in H Hraall room; it occupies very 
littk^ Hjwce, and will hold a sur- 
prising; riutuherofvoluiut'8. Wlieu 
the number o£ bucks is not large, 
artistic hanging bookcases such 
as those shown in fig. 49 are buth 
couveuient and pleasing to the 
Dye. They should be fi.x,ed with 
the lowest slielf about 4 feet 
alxive thi' grt:(uiid. and the wall 
flpaces above and between them may be adorned with good prints, or 
]ih(itf)>ri'"l>hs tliiit ha\ e some special JiileLewt attaching t*j them. 

The Writing"-table.^l£ven in the snialleNt and moKt ^imply-Eumished 
atudy the apptjintuieuts of the writiug-table must be irreproachable; and 
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this is not so much a matter uf ex]>ense a-s uf tii-ste wild eare. It is useless 
tu display handsome iuk-standis and blotting- [lads if the ink in the one is 
dirty, thick, or altogether dried up, or the paper in tho oilier turn and 
soiled. Such a state of affairs shoM's careless housewifery, to say the least 
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of it. The shape of the ink-stand mnst naturally be detenitiaed by indi- 
vidual taste, but the ink-potd, which may l:>e of either glaas or china, must 
be large enough to hold a fair ii|njinlity of ink, for a " thimbleful ", which 
is all that some fanciful pots will eontjiin, dries up in a day. They must 
alao be so fashioned that it is impossible for them to overhnilance. There 
should be two ink-pots, one for block and the other for red ink; and 
in addition, two blotting-pads, or a pad and a blotting-lxx>k — one on vach 
side of the table — always well supplied with clean white blotting-paper; a 
pen rack or tray with penholders titted both with fine and with bn>ad uibe, 
a well-filled note and envelope case, a post-card case, a date-stand, a letter- 
balance, a string-lxjx with scisHors, a paper-knife, a BmaJl box with three 
com[>artm('nts, one for pins and paper- fasteners, one for pen nibs, and one 
for stamps, a fapi^r and match stand, and a rack or small basket for holding 
letters should iilwj lie m every atuily. It is iin|His8ihle ti.> quote prices for 
these items; tlie^' can all be bought at .station cth' shops fmni a few pence 
each to almost any sum that extravngajit persons may wish to give. A 
pair of candlesticks is always included in " library table sets ", but when 
a goal rejiding-lnmp is used, the candleBtick& are ornaments, not neCL'ssaries. 
Wall Decorations and Oddments.— Really good oil-paintings, family 
portraits and the like, are often seen in large libraries, and they suit their 
surroundings well, hut in a small study coloured pictuivs should be con- 
spicuous by their absence: and the prints should be preferably of small 
size, with black or dark wood fraiiu'H. There will pndjalijy be little wall 
space left For a^lornmeiit when all tin* iHwik-sIitlvts an' in place, except 
above tlie mantel-piece and i>ver tla^door. but hei-e such thiugH as favourite 
foils, curious amis, and oddities of all kinds can be tnsti-fully displayed: 
while, if the study is sacred to the master of the huusf, and has to serve him 
OS a Bmoking-j-oom also, a carved pipe-rack will proWbiy be found alx>ve 
the niant4.-l-ahi'3f. In such a CJise, too, n small carved or stained wood table, 
with cigar and cigarette box. tobiicco-jar, and match -stiind, will be a nect-s- 
sary addition to the appointments. Even in thf sniallust study a service- 
able waste-paper bsisket should find u place. If it Is of thu ordinary open 
lattice pattern, it should be neatly lini-'d with satt-i-'ii or linen to prevent 
small pieces of pajwr fmm .•^tniying out on to the carpet; but it should not 
be " dra])etl ", as it might he with propriety in ilrawiug-rooiii or boudoir. 
A braxs or carvyd-w')u«J nt-wspaper -rack is also a de;?inible nddilion. 

Carpet and Curtains. — A large Oriental rug, or, if this would be too 
expeusivv, a RtauaiiJiurst carpet, contiug frtim I7s. Gd. acconling to size, is 
beat for th« floor -covering, with stained and varnished surround; or either 
cork cai-pet or pari j net -pattern linahum might be used, with two cheap 
Oriental rugs, a small one under the tal>U% a larger one as hearth-mg. 
Window -curtains of printed art serge in art-blue, rusxet-brown, or terra- 
cotta, edged with ball fringe, are suitable. A portiere to match is a 
necessity; it will serve to exclude noise as well as draughts. 

Heat and Ligrht. — Electricity or oil is a better illuminimt for the 
library than gas, which is apt to damage bindings. For heating purposes, 




there IB nothing bo good as a coal fire in an ordinan,' slow-eombustion grate. 
Even if the room is not in regular daily use, a fire should be lighted fre- 
(luently, especially in damp weather; otherwise the books w-ili inevitably 
be attacked by mildew, and ruined sooner or later. For light, a powerful 
hanging-lamp over the table, with an adjustable shade so that the light 
can be concentrated at will either on the table or on any part of the 
room, may be recoui mended. But failing this lianging-lamp, the "Queen's" 
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reading- liim]), with one or two burners, wilt serve well. It costs from 9". 6t/. 
to 25s. ac^:urding tu (tualiiy. Tht-Tt; are cheaper reading -lumps of this 
desiTiplitin , liiU l\ivy dti iioL wl-ui' well, and tsoou get out of order. 

A Larger Library. — The fuiegoiug notes ate applicable to the small 
room that constitutes the library or study iu au eight or ten roomed house; 
though the geuL'ral priotiples laid do«^l may be equally well observed 
when the librjiry is of larger diiiiensioiis. Thase, however, who can afford 
tu have a $pactouiJ library can generally afford to spend a good deal of 
money on it; and iu such a case the furniture should be at once handsome 
and couifortable. Either dark carved oak ur mahogany furniture of 
eighteenth -ivutury design, preferably Sheraton, is most appropriate, with 
the bookcases iu oak or mahogany to coi-respond; but tliere nmst be no 
mixing of stylos, the whole room must l<e in harmony. A lai^ tdd- 
faahioned Turkey carpet is the ideal floor-covering, over a parquet or 
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CHARACTERISTIC SHERATOM FURNITURE. 

TNjmw SfWllon (nSt-ldCM) w« tw I.U ot It* fivn6u» cM..«l-m«).« el .-« iftn century, in I7W) t-o e«U,y*l 
r.» l.nt collKlJoo ot ■ Oet.gns [or Fumiture". *nd ih.i «m Io1Icv.«I tj w^w^u^ WV^. «*.^,^^t.M..^ «A •- 
UftiHir ctus. 
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UQcd and polished floor; the hanging and deenrntionB should Ije of rich 
iubdued colouni, the foniier of heavy fiibntM. while the Hrt-phxce ap]K>int- 
mentfi, curb, fire-iruns, and coal-scuup, hIiouIJ bu of beat iixiu and copper 
The ideal library window is a 
deep »imiro Itay, facing w«st- 
ward, with luaded diaiiioud panes, 
the hiwur ones filled with faiiitly- 
tiiit«nl glass, the uppvr oues with 
richly-Rtained denigno. Such a 
window.withadeup.low wiudow- 
■eat strewn with gorgeous-col- 
cuahiona, is a joy for ever 
one of tu'tistic tcinpemment. 
Althouj^h i^enuine antique fur- 

iture is so rure and costly that 

icao only be acquired by wealthy 

jnouisiiours, uxet'llent replicas 
o£ old deiiigaa Lotti in oak. and 
uiahogauy are alwaysobtaiimble; 
luany of them in fact are so 
skilfully made that it ir diflicult 
even for a connoisseur to detect 



■-C 



^^the difference between a genuine 
^Hntiquc piece of furniture and 



M 



•-^ 



Fig. fil.— LlbraiT Kl«p*(cu> b« totdtd inla rnnii at eli«lrV 



the modem replica; but all tho 

best furnituro-nmkora who sell 

this class of goodN aro careful 

to give inforntntion at once upon tliia matter. Among the luxurious 

plenishings of a hundsoine library are a well-made buri^uu, unu or two 

aaint comer-cupljoards, a grandfather's clock, and a large picturesque 
screen of embossed leather studded with copi>er nails. lu such a room also 
the Ijookcasea would be high, and ihereforu a pi-op«r uut of library stops 

ould be needed in oak or mahogany. The illustration (tig. 51) shows 
a library chair convertible into a substantial set of steps by a very simple 
mechanism. It is obtainable in either carved oak or mahogany. (See also 
" Management of a Small Library", vol. iv.) 



BEDROOM FURNITURE AND DECORATION, 

The revolution which has taken place in decoration and furnishing 

luring the past twenty or thirty years is nowhere more marked than in the 

rieeping-roonis. tJntii well into tho seventies there were two ways, and 

two waj-s only, of treating a bedroom. If it was clasaiiied as " bent " it had 

' massive" mahogany furniture, heavy, ugly and gloomy, and a four-post — 
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or at least a " half-tester " — bedstead piled so liigli with straw pnlliasse, wool 
or hair mattress, iiticl feather-bed, that it haul to be provided with a scaiing- 
ladder tii the shape of a B(?t of mahogany stupu. This erut^tioii was draped 
with Hinotlieriug foldfl of dusty dimiii^k or stitT moreeu, while curtains to 
maU-h trailed from beueath a huge gilt coruice above the wiudow. The 
walla were hung with a drab-and-gold paper, the paint was uia pie-grained, 
and the floor covered with a Brussels carpet of huge pottera and diseoi-daut 
culuuri ug. 

In the "best" rooms, however, the furuiture, if ugly, had at least the 
ath'antage of solidity; not so that of the eucondury bedrooms. Here 
painted or japanned chests of drawers and wash-stands, deal drcHsliij;- tables 
petticoated with pink glazed calico and book-muslin, and hcdsteada of 
grained wood or of the thinnest of iron tubing painted u virulent green, 
were universal. The jiaper was generally an ati-odty, spotted with magenta 
or PruHsian-blue flowers, while the lloor'covering consisted of either a 
threadbare Brussels carput inherited froiu out' of the grauder rooms, or 
a striped druggeting in dingy drabs umi browiiH. 

The paut ituore of ycai's ha& ueeu a vast improvement iu respect of all 
these matters. Pretty .suites conveniently planned and fairly well made — 
though in thi.s latter respect they scarcely compare favourably with the 
better kinds of old-fashioned furniture — ai-e now to be had at prices to euit 
all purses. Papers, carpets, and the light and cleanly ci'etouiies and art 
linens are all cheap, while the hygienic advantages of the modern style of 
bedstead and bedding are too obvious to need emphasizing liere. 

An Ideal Bedroom. — *_lf course a bedroom of ideal design in itself ia 
rai"ely "itt witb. It should be of fairly ample proportions, well-lit. yet not 
so over-windowed as to be miendurably cold hi winter; the doors aad 
windows arranged to leave a suitabk- situation for the bed, neither facing 
the dirfct morning liglit nor exactly in tlie tet'tli of tlie worst drought in 
the room, and a eouveuii/nt space for the dressing-table where a good light 
will fall on it without the neceaaity of placing it right ocros.-* the 
window 

A tili.'d recess with s fitted wivsli-lmsin supplied with hot and cold water, 
the drain-connections being, of course, absolutely perfect, should be found 
in an ideal bedroom. Well-arranged cupboards, too, carried right up to 
the ceiling so as to avoid that useless, dust-collecting space at the top, are 
inilispeii sable. And last, liut not least, the grate nmnt be of the best slow- 
combustion type, since it is most e-ssential that a bedroom stove should be 
of a kind in which it is possible to keep a. small fire burning steadily with- 
out constant attention. 

Generally speaking, the rules for the decoration of a bedroom apply 
equally whether the apartment be large or small. 

It may be taken a.s n genLM*al [winciple that the coloiu'ing of a bedroom 
should be light, not necessarily pale, but the reverse of heavy and sombre. 
Dartbdil-yellow, reddish teira-cotta. waiTU buff", and the redder tones oE 
pitjks arc uiuHt suitable for rooms facing north or north-east, while almost 
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all shades of grtcn and Hue, lemon-ydlow, aud Balmon-pink ar^ better for 
those that get a fair amouut of sunKliiiif. Cream or ivoiy paint is «lway8 
a safe choice for all bedi-ooms; but in houRea where there are ma.uy cliiiUren, 
aud eapecinlly in schools and boarding-houses, it is a luore economical plan 
to stain thf woofbwork either oak or wahiut. 

Bedroom Papers. — The design of a bedroom paper is important. It 
must not be " spotty ", it miisl not repeat it*.elf Ujo fi-e4UeDtly or " run into 
lilies ", and it uiu-nt not be ooe of those eccentric ftiid irritating patterns 
of flying I>iids thtit never "get any forrarder- " or of clieniljs sitting in- 
securely on prickly roses, or chasing bntU-rflies that tliey never catcli. 
Even tlitr designs of bows of ribUtu and liigh-hrtndled baNket^ of flowers 
falling over on their sides, which have b(-en jHipuhir of late, nre apt, pi-elty 
enough in themselves though they may be, to gi-ow annoying when they 
have to be contemplated during the long, feverish hours of an invalid's day. 

Whether floral-patterned pfipei-s are altogether desirable in bedi*oom» ia 
a moot point. They are often verj' graceful and chnnning, but the majority 
have a tendency to fidgetinesK, which \» strengthened when the curtains 
match the pHper in [tatteni as. some decorative authorities adx'ise. 

Un the whole, far a vouni in regular use. the best type of paper is one 
which has a purely conventional pattern or a very simple design of natural 
foliage in two 8lia*le« of one adoiir. There may be a frieze either of plain 
colour- wa-sh or ingrain ptip<T, or, if a stronger relief is deaired, of festoons of 
floWfn-H. Stripeil pjipers in two tones of colour look pai-ticidarly well under 
a wide floi-al frieze. 

Theoretical I}*, the so-called wtiwhable paiiei-n are perfect fi-oin a tyinitary 
point of view for bech'ooni walls, but na a matter of fiict they will bear 
nothing more than the moat cautious and gentle sponging, while it tho 
wall is in the least degree clanip they becoine *^juickly hihI bopelessly stained. 
Therefore, especially a.s they are raruly wliully .siLtisfiictury in citlier design 
or colour, their advantages over opInKii-j' wall-papei-s are less real than 
apparent. 

Bedroom Floop-eoveringr. — A favourite floor-covering for a bedroom 
in a niftilem middle-chws hfiuse is one of the thin wool car(K;ts popularly 
known as "art " carpets, 'i'luy are to be had in gcwi colours and inoflbn- 
aivi- ])atterua, except that the latter are sometimes dlsppoportiimately large 
in the smaller carpets. Considering the lowness of their price they wear 
well. TheiT! is one decided objection to them, however; they are of such 
thin and loosely woven textm-e that a great quantity of dunt works through 
them, necetsHitating their frequent removal for cleansing pui'poseH. And. 
tliie, in a ujoi I est ly -staffed hou-sehold, means a great deal of extra work. 

BrusHcla carjiet. liaving a close haid surface, is always cleanly, but it is 
mipleaHintly cohl to unshtjd feet. Eastern carpets are rarely out of place 
anywhere, but for use in a l»e<ln>i)m the very h»ng-|iilcd kinds are eei-tainly 
Ices appropriate tliau those with closer aud smoother surfaces. Indian 
mattings resemble Brussels carpets in their chiltiness, while, in common 
■with "art" carpets, they have the fault of letting dust through. Nevertbe- 
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(fw, If fittiMl cnrofully nil over the room nod Btrewu with plenty of soft 
ru^f?, iiLtlliiinj in r.'nlly niwr than one uf these pretty luattiiigB. aud it can 
be kvpl (Inli^fhiruliy chmi and fresh if it is uccastonally wiped over with a 
dtith wriin;; out of Hiilt iin<l water. Matting wiuarea neither look nor 
woar jmiticiilavly wi'Il, and caimoi be i-ecutnniendiKl. 

Whon a M(^uHn^ uf rarjiet is used the margin of boards round it should 
not Ih' rtivt^ntt witli iniy diinly ntulTnuch as felt or jut** matting, but stained 
aud wax*n|, or iviiiiif<l white, TbJs last method of trtaiment is well soitad 
to a room doouraUHl in a very light and dainty style. 

When thp rto«»r \» in (hnn»ughly good order it may be advantageously 
aUtinc*! all o\Tr. all that it then wants being some gwod-sized rugs. But in 
this cliwatv it is ntH^<H!Mry tiiat if the boards are not "loogued and grooved *, 
as tJiey ought to Iw in a pmiM^rly-buiU house, their joints Bbontd be mmtia 
l^rfivtly light by the insertiiw of slips of wood. OtbcrvisB tbearzsng»' 
luent t!> ver\' i\<\d aii^l imconxfortable. 

Bedraom Curutruu— The ^ubjvrt of bedioon cvtws ia fdfy dnH 
with in anvHhor wotit-tn of thiie b«.K^k, tlieii?f^<rv it is UfDeeeSBaij to 
Iheni at length hi>n\ It may be said, hovvrer. that cottce or Kbcb is 
^tal^te for their UM^erwl than any unwwh*ljfe noft and ihM thnf 
be am^^le eihMigh to draw right aczws Uw 

iKiek to ftariien the n^Mu effi?tftoaUy if atmaarT. TW ituwo makm a( 
art Uuen. ek4vmnnJ l>Jt<.« sb<^ing both flam 
etvKwive. ami the iwwlj--revi^Te«i giaaed 
MtlAbh> ^bries ^"c be^lTvx<cia bai^ii^&. 

:^^ ewtaiw ibalf bti«^ c( «we fcarf 
w^^Vy «>f ^VKn hoVMs^ b«i twfrMiil; the 
i ftwi |iUit . r%aia skA wbs^ — vhi»e «r 
■mtil ifc. ami >U^r» awasfiw ti <w*B 4«%!ft.aM tM lyiiltT 
l^** the fMM^iw It «Miie *i tnac** »&. the Sn^ 
«4f«*A «^ • vwmw t«fW>3 «A: >ii« hi. «ft4 •&e««4 «r : 
lh» Hvsf tv^ at the Kfk. ^M ihoe* <af mHaSm «Am«A1 W l%!l^ i 
«tt<«fclK^i h(««nN« T<«As roa - Amtm ^ ihe twe Wu 
lAkt'tvl ittntsx. » mMAt ^i eTtntat cr vhJMe «bbvb» <i."t^iwl v^A. 
th-vH .'<r cttTttoyt. ^-wAmc T.-nhdK <r Bann Iwifc. 

vmvdad as. attiwwniWi ia aorraHidnahKBr w tm- wmai sxasft^ tc 
tmbn >inB» vr xnnk ^T a luaiftauMaua «£ kts^ Aiu v«c« i^» 
J w ^pa^i VMM €£ TJttmr Yr^A^armd^ tvmmmA » ^ihr t£ -At 
|tmnH«i» m alnuM aC tw^uv 'hnmaH^ t£ itsaAaa^ Stt ii^>c 
Amik hi raw em imi ran f c utE ihr >ii Affharj at h^Emt hnr 
■a!;— jjifl «K tt «iiF a hMniaki sz. a nma ttai n^^ Iwvt 
^ANBwap m '^t*TT Afiu Jthnn WH£.hti wwL a T weai at; it 
«iN%fti« WAawtfi- t«paa*c-«c n. mdvniF^HR- a^ 
Am has aA « ' ho^ iw^hsuk * ti ^hw Tf<«?«a» tm 
japl the w^ wMtdna. S'Awic I'&f ^ ' i*^ of ; 
E h hK mn laihs ^i£ vmbk, h 
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notorious rlrawtacks of ilie awful c&tafali^ue of early Victorian days with 
its wood laths and elaborate pilasters and cornices. It is true that some of 
the niodittm wooden bedsteads verpe on the eccentric. Those in an Egyptian 
atyie, for (-xaniiilc, ebonld Iw avoided, as well as all that display on head and 
foot boards weird emhljiziinments of rising and setting siins or of more or 
less apt mottoes in fantnatic lettering. Novi-lty may lend to such things a 
transient chiirin, but they arc not ploa.sant to live with. 

Bed draperies are practically extinct. The simple hangings from the 
swinging luiliiin wings to ward otf" draughts, and the flat curtain against tlio 
wall Whind the Wddieod for decorative effect— nu thing niori" is desirable 
or fashiunttblf. Some mistresses still cling to the valance or flounct round 
tlie Irt'dsliiid frime, but this Ih entirely niineceAsarj' in these days of low 
K'd.st.'juls and l»ig covei-lcts, In'^iides encourHging the untidy and unwhole- 
souw li!ihit of storing boxes and other things under the bed. 

The poor qunlity of the actual bedding used in houses otherwise well 
and even luxuriously furnislieit, is a strange but indisputable fact. Ancient 
*■ box " mattresses with broken springs, overlays as hard as paving-stODea 
or full of horrible lumjis, insufficiently-stuffed pillows with ijuills sticking 
out through the cnaCHe. uncjwed ticking, and common cotton slieets — all 
these are often met with, not only in expensive provincial hotels, where 
they appear to be the ride, but also in the private huuses of the well-to-do 
Diiddle-cta.Ks. In this resjK'ct French domestic management compares 
favourably with Englinh. f<tr in all parts of Fmnce gi-eat attention is paid 
to tln' regular remaking and cleaning of the bedding, while linen sheets^ 
Well-bleacUed if ci^ti-se. are almi^st lnli^■eI■sal, 

The box-spring or French mattress, comfortable as it is wheu of iirat- 
rat« quality, 1im.s gone out of vogue since the introduction of the cbeaper 
&nd cleaner wuv«n-wire iukI tine chain mattresses of which there are ao 
many varieties in the market (tig. 52 a). The cheapest class of these wii* 
mattre.s.'<e-s is not (larticnlnrly durable, but the more expensive sort lasts 
exceedingly Well anil. Combined with a thin hair overlay, makes a de- 
hghtful and liealtby coucb. A chain or wire mattress should always 
have a prtXective cover to preveiit its chafing the mattre-ss ovei' it, and this 
cover should not be of the dust-col lec ling stuffy feh often recommended by 
npholaterors. nor of thin calico, but of a very thick, close-woven, gray 
Inat<^rial known an sail-cloth. A fitted cover, dropping completely over the 
ends and sides of the mattress, is preferable to one that is merely tied oo 
by means of strings at the comers. 

For the overlay gooii horse-hair is undoubtedly the beet filling, but 
those chilly perstms who prefer the warmer wool may be advised to chooee 
an overlay stutfed with white wool, with a thin layer of the finest horse- 
hair in the centre, Kvery overlay sliould. of course, be provided with a 
neat outer case of brown holland or unbleached calico made to tie or 
button on. 

Bedroom Furniture.— The variety of beilroom suites to be found in 
every shop of any imjxtrtanco is so great, and prices and fa»hiona ctiange 
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so frequently, that it is useless to attempt to give more than a few brief 
general Iiints as to seltictiou and piircbase. 

BroaJiy speaking the best woods for ordinary bedroom furniture are, 
in order of desirability: — Mahogany, AiHt-rican walnut, ash. »atiii-walnub 
(American hazelwood), birch, maple, and pitch-pine. Oak is delrghtful in 
every kind of room, but it is not generally popular for bedroom furniture 
at present, although when stained ^,'Teen it has been used ratlier largely 
during the poat few yeais tor the quaint and ultra- iesthe tic type of 
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bedroom suites which are wpi-cialities of one or two manufacturers. This 
green-stained furniture, whuther n[ ash or oak, Khould only be purcha-sfd if 
it is the prwluction nf a hitrh-ula-ss tirrn, for in the commoner qualities 
found in che-ap shops the giten stuin ^►t oidy is a bad. crude colour to 
start with, hut r|uick]y fades and grows dingj', 

When buying bedroom furniture it is well to keep in mind the follow- 
ing rules: — 

1. Avoiil much omnment, unlfss prppared to pay a high price for 
thoroughly good work. Rough, ill-designed caning becomes an eyesore; 
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cheap inlaying drops out piecemeal; aad the beauties of gorgeous handles 
of tliin stamped brass are fleeting. 

2, Examine the back and the inside of each piece of furniture, and see 
that the drawers mn well, that the joints are (Joee, and that there am no 
flhrunk seams and chipped places " mwde goo*!" with putty and varnish. 
Notice that the locks an? well finished and the handles put on straight. 

3. The wsnlrolw shouM be rtftUy comnifnlious. Some of tht* moat 
fashionable desiifns art* charming to look at with their nooks for "art 
potter}'", book-shelves, and array of minute drawers, but they are much less 
useful than the older and ugHer ones possessing plenty of hanging accommo- 
dation and a number of roomy drawers. Several moderately nhallow 
drawers are more convenient than a anialler number of vtry deep ones. 
There should always be a dust-ltoard on the exti-entti top of the wardrobe. 

4 Gmy, brown, or red marble is better for a wuah-atand top than 
white, which stains very easily. See that the hack is really high enough 
to protect the wull-paper from the splashes; three rows nf tiles are better 
than the more general two. 

5, A dres-siiig-chest is more useful than an ordinary table. When 
choasiug. be sun- that tlie so-calk-d "jewel drawe'-s" ai*c big enough to be 
of use. They should be deep enuugh to take a hau'-brush. See that the 
miiTor is free from defects in the glaas, and that the screws supporting it 
work properly. 

Fitted furniture is a great boon in u small bedroom, but it is naturally 
expeneive, and for «bvious reasons is rarely indulged in by the short-lease 
tenant. 8till, hum iificat ions of the idea may often be earned out at a small 
cost. For instance, if tliere are the usual recesses on each side of the 
chiiuney-brfHst (fig. .">3), one can K' fitted with a low cupboard to serve as 
a wash-ataud, tlK> top of the ciiplwaT-d being coveied and the recess lined, to 
the depth nf some IN JucbeR. with nnaglypta paintvd with liath-enamel. At 
the top of the ivcess anotlier cnpbonrd or open shelve* can lie fixed. The 
corresponding recess on the opjKisite side of tlie lin'pliice may be fitted with 
a slu'If [ilavL'd idiout 2 feet 4 iiiehes from tlu' ground to sen'e as a writing- 
slab, and if the rece.ss is sufficiently wide, very siinrt shelves can be fixed 
under it on either aide, leaving the centre clear for the writer's knees. 
Little curtains of linen, tine serge, or silk could screen these shelve*, and 
the U~>p of the rcce.ss might l>e tilled with bttok -shelves or with a cuplxjard 

A comer wash-stand has a decided advantage over one of the ordinary 
shape in ii smalt nwmi. and a waixlrobe of similar design i.s also useful. But 
elaLiorate con.'^tniction.s combining wasli-stand. toilet^table. and ■wardrolje aro 
rarely satisfactory, and should be avoided, except in the ease, perhaps, of a 
srmdl dressing-room. 

Toilet-ware. — It is not an easy matter to find a really nice service of 
toilet-ware. Very little improvement has taken place in this branch of 
biHirofim acees-sories during the past thirty yeai-s. and nineteen sets out of 
every twenty seen at an ordinary china-shop are clumsy in shape, while the 
design is poor in dniwing and crude or dingy in colouring. The plain 
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coloured services of so-called "art-ware" form almost the sole exception to 
tliis rule. There are tKre« or four shapes to be had in these services at 
present, the prict-s rangiiig from 12*. Oti. to about 25e. or liOd. per set, aud 
the majority are fairly well designed aad of good rich colour. Except 
for occa.'*ionrtI use. however, the cheap art-ware is auytliing^ but a satis- 
factorj' pnrchiwe, for not otdy is it brittle and easily chipped, but the glaze 
cracks so V«Jly that there is great difficulty in keeping it clean. Conse- 
quently, unlej*,s one of the best and most expensive of thuau art-ptJtt«ry 
services cau be afforded, it is wiser to fall liack either on a perfectly plain 
white or ivory set, or one that hae an inofi'ensive floi^al or conventional 
desi^ priixt*^l in one or two shades on a white or creamy ground. 




■ly fi8.^WMii-*Un<t ind Wrltln|i'<]eak ntmanta for «miU1 Bedroum. 

Finishing- Touches. ^ — After all, the details, the tinishtn;^ touches, make 
the chief difference lietween a cowy. ehec rt'u[ l>t'drooni, and one thiit, although 
it may be provided with all actual necessities, is bare, inlujspiUble, and 
com f iirtU'^ss. 

The homedike bedrOiim, no matter how plain ita furniture may be, has 
at least one rejilly comfoi-table chair, not a ehe^ip wicker thing that squeaks 
at every movement; it« chimney-piece and table ornaments, if simple, are 
well-chosen, and not merely the dainaged refuse of thedrawing-ioom; there 
are a few good autotypes or photographs on the walls, in place of illuminated 
texte in paper rosette frames; and if there is no electric light or gas avail- 
able there are plenty of good wax-candles — aud a full match-box. 
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1&8 TIIR R(K>K OP niK iumtL 

Except in midsumnur, the fire should always be kept ready laid for 
lighting bvhiud an easily-i-einoved Hcroen, ami aii extra bed-covering — an 
eider-down, an ItatlfLn silk rug. or «ven a small blankt^t — should alwaj-s be 
pn>vided in a ^fst-ioom, for )iltl»nigh it ia never pleasant to feci cold, the 
misery is accentuated in a btran^ houisa 
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1. For a very Sunny Room.— Satin striped paper in two shades of 
pale-green; 20-iuch frieze of shaded pink roses nnd foliage, i%'Ory paint. 
Curtains of rosL- patterned cretonne, lined with pale-j(i*een. Bed-spread of 
yreon Hnen embroidered with pink and ivory flax-thread. Carpet in 
ehiules of green with wide margin of ivor}:--painted boards Pink tile« in 
wash-stand; ivory or pale-green toilet-service. Ash or pitch-pini; furniture. 

2. With Walnut Furniture.— Striped paper in two shades of aoft 
tiinpioise hhio, fnizo of pink may or a])plft hlcvssnms on blue ground, wood- 
work Htn-ined wulintt-lirown. Blue iuid pink cretonne curtains lined with 
plain pink. Bed-xpread of allernnte strijw of cream linen eiiibroideitd in 
blue, and insertions of course crt-Jini lace lined with pule-pink. Carpet in 
shades of blue; surround sUiineil walnut; tur^uuisc-blue tiles in wash-stand. 
Toilet-!*ervice cream with pink flowers. 

3. For a Room with a North or North-east Aspect. — Conventional- 
pattcm<'d paper in lonrw of d<'eji yellow, paint a deep shade of cream. Cnr- 
tainM and bLil-.spivad cream. Bolton sheeting, either printed in ypllow or 
fimaim-ntfil with njipHqat'n of ydlow linen. Crciini Htt^rd matting on floor; 
rugs in tonen of yL'Mow, brown, and orange, with touches of blue. Brown 
tiles in wash-stand, Jeep-yellow toilet-ware. Mahogany or walnut furniture. 

4. For a well-lighted Cold Room,— Paper in two shades of bright 
red; wliite paint. Curt-iiinH and bed-.spread of dnrk-blue (Delft) and w'hitc 
printed cotton. Blue and white Dutch tiles in wash-Btand; blue and white 
tttilet-sorvice: red carp^'t. Fin'nitnre, niik or *'nniT>elled. 

5. Fop a small Snug: Room.— Yellow dailbdil -patterned paper, plain 
leaf-green frieze, green paint Phiin green linen eurtjiins edged with tnfted 
fringe; lied-Hpri'ful of white linen euibroidereJ wttU daffodils. Green uupct; 
grwn tiles in Wiusb-Htniifl. Plain ydlow or dHflV«lil-)iattenied totlet-nervice. 
Any kind of furniture not too light in colour. 

6. Fop a Room with Stained Green Fupnitupe. — Plain cartridge 
paper in a very tn>h, dull blue; 22-incli tVieze of conventional foliage in 
tones of bine and green; wood-work tttained green or painted dull-blue. 
Green linen curtains and bed-spread with wide borders of blue linen 
apptifpie. Blue and green, or plain blue tiles in wash-stand; toilet-service 
of blue anil gi-een Bariiui waiv. Floor covered with green matting; or 
stained, with loose nigs in the two colours. 
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I The bath-room should be, if poHaible, not leus than eight Ecct wide 

and l<;n or eleven feet long, and should be situated where it is easily 
accessible from the bedrcx)iii8. The bath itaelf should be placed, together 
with a large, well-fitted lavatory basin, in a deep, tile-lined recesa in one 
wall of the riK>m. Convenient receptacles for soap and sponges should be 
contrived in the reecsa, and a 
bell placed within easy i-each. 
This last detail ia most im- 
portant, though it ia often 
overlooked. 

Another wall should be 
occupied by a titmeiit coai- 
prisiug two i-ootny cupboards 
through which the hot-water 
pipea are ciirried, a niche be- 
tween these cupboards being 
fitted up aa a toilet-table with 
a mirmr. The shelves in the 
cupboards over the hot pipes 
should, of course, be latticed to 
assist the rapid and thoraugh 
airing of the linen placed on 
them. 

Heating* and Ventilaling*. 
— It is desirable that a batli- 
room should have a fireplaee, 
not sf> much for heating pur- 
poses aa for ventilation. If 
there is no fireplace there 
should be a eireular ventilator 
in the top pane of the window. 
The liut-water tank, wliich is 
often hidden away iu places 
where its valuable heat is 

absolutely wasted, should be placud, if posRible. under one of Llio airing 
cupboards, and may perfectly well be fi.\ed un the tloor-levol of the bath- 
room. The heating of a bath by a gas apparatus is never quite unobjec- 
tionable, and if this method hu adopted caiv must be taken to provide 
» proper flue or pipe leading into the outer air to carry ott" the products of 
combustion. 

Floor-covering'. — If the floor of the bath-room is not tile<l it may be 

"CTed either with linoleum or cork-carpet, plain or with a very neat and 

itruaive mosaic or tile pattern Cork-carpet is a littlo less cold to the 
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feet than linoleum, but the wtyir and cost of the two are practically equal. 

Matting— I ndiiin, Chines^', or Japanese — fitted nil over the i-ooiu and bounti 
with American cloth, always haa a nice appearance, and wears none the 
worse for being occasionally wet 

Decopallon.— As to tho decorative treatment of tho room, if there is a 
tiled alcove for the bath as sugj^eated, the rest of the walls may be hung 
with any ordinary paper of graceful, simple design, and light soft colour. 
It should be of fairly good quality, however, as it must be varnished, other- 
wi,se the condensation on the walla of vapour from hot bathe will be apt to 
spoil it very quickly. Plainly-painted walls are also liable to show streaks 
and spots whero the condensed Hteam haw trickled down them. Lincriista, 
well painted, makes an adiiiinible covering, either for the whole wall, or 
merely lut a dado with a vamiHhed paper aliove. 

In the KrTiall type of ro(Jiii, where the bath occupies nearly all the avail- 
able s|Mice, it ia a decided advautage to have a tiled dodo all round. 

Furniture. — The furuituro necessary is neither large in quantity nor 
exp-nHive. Instead of the ordinary cbair — generally taken from a bedi-ooni 
Huite — it is advisable to have a tolerably comfortable high-backed wide- 
seated one. A well-made wall-nniTor, with drawer and shelf below, and a 
good-nized ninh-topped fcotstool, are also desii-able. 

Bath Rug's and Mats. — The biue-aud- white cotton Japanese rugs are 
in many ways suitable as Ijath-niats. They are pretty, cleau-Iookiug. cheap, 
and Villi be witsliL'd. The must juaetiea! kind of bath-nmt is made of cork; 
the pri'ttii'Ht is an art-bltiuket eiubj-oideted with thick wool or rope flax; 
wliilc between the two comes the Turkish, towelling-mai with its gay stripes 
of red and t.hiu. 

Bath-room Details. — A screen is rarely foimd in a bath-room, yet it 
is a decidedly agfeeuble additiau to the funiiture. The most suitable kind, 
perbapfi, iis urn- with a wcR«leii frame on which cretonne or sateen ia 
(luted, but a mure uncumiaou and effective screen has a bamboo frame, and 
paueis of lineu embroidered lu Hax -thread with a design of aquatic plants. 
If curtains are iKTuiitted. it is a pretty notion to make them of linen 
worked in the way suggested for the screeii panels. They should be very 
simple, merely a width or two of mat<.rial loug enough'to reach a bare 
half-inch below the lower sill, or edged all round with the narrowest of 
tuft-ed biuding- 

If splash-curtains are required, either behind the lavatory hasiu or the 
bath, kus-kus matting, lincrusta, washing linen, and the Hiier sort of 
,Iapane.>»e matting, are all suittible for the purpose: but flimsy hangiugs of 
art iiiuslin, pongee silk, or cotton crepe should be avoidixL 

.SUG0ESTI0N8 FOR R\TK-ROOMS. 

1. Tlado of plain, pale-green tiles; paper with iMif-iv 
a, white ground al>ovo. White or deeper green » 

2. Dado of liincrusta paiuted ivuty; bl 
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jfiiiiit. Ivory Indian matting on floor, with b!ue-and- white Japanese rug 
over it 

3. Paper in shadeB of green; frieze with design of aquatic plante and 
reeds in soft tones of Uuo and gtvtm. Ivory paint. Green Japanese 
matting on flixir, and blue-ami- wlut« rug. 

4. Da*loaf white tiles; piuk-and-white paper above; pale-green or white 
paint, and gi-een cork-carpet. 

5. Dado of aiiaglypta painted cream; deep-yellow paper above. Wood- 
work Btaincil bi"own or painted cream, and brown linoleum. 



THE KITCHEN. 

A capable housewife is alway.s carti'fuj to have the kitchen &a well 
apiH>!iited in its way as the drawing-room, for the cnmfurt of herself aud 
of the household in general depends largely upon it, and she cannot expect 

to obtain and keep respectable 
servants unle><s she provides 
thein with proper acconmioila- 
tion. 

Kitchen Furniture. — Un- 
fortuuat^'ly, the kitchea is often 
so small that it ^vill contain 
very little fumitni-e beyiind a 
table and a couple of chaii"s. 
When space ha.s to Iw- (-connm- 
izi-tl. a round table (fig. 54) with 
two leaves that can be folded 
down, thu.s reducing it to an 
oblnng with rounded eiiflw, is 
far better than the usual 8t|UHre 
or oblong shape. Such a tjihli- 
can Belduni be olitained ready- 
made, but it can always be mode 
to order It should have at one 
end a drawer, in which the kitchen table-cloth, serviL'ttes for dishing up lisli, 
and other necoflsariea can Ix- kept, the lega lM.'Lug stained and the top plain 
deaJ. It ought not to cost itiui-e than a puuiid. 

The chairs should he of the ordinary Windsor pattern, the price of the 
best quality being about 8s. <jf/. oacli. Even wliitm tin- kitcheu ia of the very 
smallest size, an easy-chnir should be provided. A folding camp-chair with 
Brusselo-carpct seat and back, costing 3». Btt., will answer the purpose best, 
B8 it can be folded and stowed in a comer out of the way until the heavy 
work ia accomplished and the kitchen tidied for the day. In houses 
"•here scveml servants are kept, there should be one Wiuilsor chair for eacli 
"ani and one or two over. 
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Floor-covering:. — Most modem kitchens have boardMl floors, for which 
the beat covering is til«-pattera liuoleuin. T\w pateut "inlaid " tile liuoleuui 
is the most economical in the long run; it lawts a lifutinie and never gets 
shabby, as the pattern g(H;s right tliiough. The coHt is from 3a. 6rf. to 4«. 
a squftre yard. Thin oil-baizw i-^ nearly ns expensive as linoleum, and 
speedily wears into holes. A large bright-col ourerl Kurd rug, costing from 
6a. 6d„ should 1« provided, on condition that it is rolled up and put ftside 

the last thing at night, 
and not laid down again 
until the dirty work in 
finished, the dinner 
eookt'd. and the kitchen 
tidied iii'xt day. 





Fig fifi — Flrc'BURnl- 



Kitf Mi.-LlpHKMra«t.hod. 



Old-faKhiuntd kiteliuim usually have stone floors, and these should ho 
paintcci with Bl-u Truvatu red, wliit'h prevents damp from rising. Two 
rugH will be Ufi'dfd; or a t^quare of wicfm-tibrt: luattiiig, neatly bound, 
can he Inid down under the table, a hearth-rug being added to make the 
kitchen lonk cosy. Some uiistn-aRes prefer to have the floor covered with 
cocoa niuttiug. but this is inHdvisable uales8 the servtuitis can be trusted to 
keep it in goiid oriler, Bvsidcfi bi-iug one of the woi-st of dust-trapR, it 
seeniw to ]ioKt^eBS a wpin-ial fiiculty lor nttracting and aVmirbing stray greuao- 
sputs. with thL' rt'sult that, unless it is taken great care of, it very soon looks 
dirty aud disrepu table. 

Kitchen Fender.— In a small kitchen a wire tire-guard about the height 
o£ the btove. wiLli a, tsteel or brass nxl at the top (fig. 55), is better than the 
ordinary kitcheu fender, for when the fire is hot the cook's print gown is 
liable to be scorched without some protection. The guard is also useful 
for ailing lineu when there is only a email fire. The price i» from 9s. Gd. 
to I3«. according to size. In a fair-sized kitchen a steel fender will serve, 
the prices ranging from 4<. to lOs. 9d. 

Strong lire-irous cost 3h. Qd. the set, conaisting of poker, tongs, rake, end 
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aliovel. An upright coal-htxl, such as that shown in fig. 56, ia better than 
a scoop, which in apt to tip over and swatter the cools. When made of plaia 
galvanized iron it costs from Is. Hit: when Japauiied black, from Is. lid. 

Kitchen Clock. Curtains, and Sundries.— A good clock in an im- 
portant item in the kitcht^ii furniture, for if the cook has not a reliable 
time-keeper to refer to she cannot be expected to prepare the meals properly 
and fterve them punctually. A strung American clock serves the purpose 
well. It tihould be of ttie portable kind, fitted with an alarum, so that the 
cook can take it to her room at night and sut it for the hour of ri&tng. 
Very cheap clocks should be avoided ; it is better to pay rather a higher 
price for an article which can be trusted. 

The kitchen window should always be prettily curtained, an easy matter 
io these days of cheap art-muslin. Reaching half-way up, there should Iw 
short cmUiins of figured art-muslin — at XJ«/. to 2j(/, the yard — stretched 
On a rod at top and bottom, and frilled at the centi-e edge, ■where thej' are 
drawn slightly apart. The uH'ect is improved by the addition of a box- 
pleated valance of the same mu.slin across the top of the window. 

A table-cloth of cheap art-serge or tapestry should also be provided, to 
be brought out with the mg when the kitchen h tidied. The oil-cloth 
covers sometimes naed ftjr kitchen tablefl soon blister and get shabby. 
While work is in progress the table ahould \>e Imre; a good scrubbing with 
fine sand once or twice a week will keep it ck-an and white. A "picture " 
almanac, and two or three Christmaa annual pictures should enliven the 
walls. These small extras — the mg. curtains, cloth, and pictures — cost very 
little, and arc well worth tlie outlay, for n gixtd servant heartily appreciates 
a cheery, homelike kitchen, and takes pride in keeping it nice. 

Kitchen Utensils and Requisites. ^It is unwise to have too lai^e n 
stock of kitchen utensils in a small household; on the other imnd, young 
people who are setting up housekeeping often go to the opjHJHJte extreme, 
and set aside a ridieulouHly inadequate sum for cooking and other uten-sils. 
At the same time the lists issued by house- furnishers generally include 
many articles that would be superfluous in a small householil, while some 
necessary and serviceable things are omitted. The following list contjwns 
everything that is rually necessary. 



LIST OF REQlirSITES. 



s. d. 

7SaiiM-paii8 U 6 

2 Krttles fl 2 

I Mei]ium-ai>a block-tin boiling-pot 2 1 

I Fish-kettle 2 U 

1 Fiflli-elicir ... 6 

1 FryiliK-baaket I 5 

I Stflw-pftti for ditto I 

1 FryiDg.pnti 11 

1 (iridintn ... ... ... ... I 1 

1 Gmvy-8trutiier 6| 



1 Uair-Bivve 



l> 6} 



I Dnrtr fgg.vhwk 
I rnl«]nWr ... 
I ( 'oiks'-'rpw 
I Tiii-wpeiier 
1 Minriiig nmchine 
I Mr/It -fiflw... 
1 Chopper ... 

1 SfI iif Dlc^wers 

2 Wire nipat-covei 

1 InrKt;. I>. Lit/.; 1 tiuatl. 1<. Id. 
I T(Mia Lin l;- fork 
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I Bread-GTiiter 

I BrMid-iuin 

1 Nuttiiejj'Kraler 

1 Sri »ca!w ... 

I Clioppidg- board ... 

I FiiHtc-boiird nitil jjiu 

1 Clour-box 

I 8«lt-box 

1 Kiiift-box 

I (■ki.dle-l-.x 

1 Bttttcir-prJnL or pi t of ball-cupo 
1 Lemon- squeezvr ... 

t Fluiir-drudf'i'r 

1 Pepper-box 

I I*nj»te-jftgger 

a i'uHU-cutteri 

S Tin tii.Jiil.iii 

1 C'jikp-tin 

2 Dozen iiMBDrted (mtty-piLiis 

4 Tftrt-titiB ... 

1 MintUiril-put 

1 SUinv liliii I e-mail t;)^ mould 
1 I'eBtle ami mortar 

1 Cook's kiiift! ttuij fork 

1 V(!getable-knif4> 

1 Udle 

2 Jrmi B|wii>na 

5 Millt-luiHiiiH wjtli lips ... , . 
4 ri]<]H]iii^-l>;i8iiiH— vHricjUEi aisvH... 

3 rit;-(liN]|.;!j 

3 Milk-jugs 
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1 Set of three juga... 

1 Hiit-water jug ... 

2 Kot-WMter <'<ina ... 
4 Urown jam 

1 WftutiLnj^-biiwl ... 
6 Cupa attd aancetv 
IS PIat«— various ... 

3 MeaUilishes 

3 Tumblrm 

1 VuKBUible-diah ... 

1 ClLiiiii cruet 

1 Tua-tmy 

I Tea-]iot 

I tjjfi'cf-ptjt... 

6 Knivt^H and forka 

1 KiU!lR-ii tow^l. roller 

t Set of JroiiB, i' e. 

2 Flat-irrjiisnL 7^d. i 
1 Bux-iroii, 2t. 9d. ' 
Stand, tid- 

1 C'onl-liitiiiliLi>r 

1 Ciudtrr-uJfter 

I Huir-bruuui 

I Baas-broom 

1 Pnil 

1 !Serubbiiig.biit«l< . 

^ Fltie-briisb«a 

I Hieartli-biUHli 

1 SikUCe-p!iU mop ... 

Towl 
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Sauce-pans. — The seven aauce-pans m the list should be iu the follow- 
ing 8izo.s; — Two of 5 (juarts, one for noupt^ an*] vt-getablcs and the other 
for pudiling.**, &c., price 'i.-*. 4<i. each, hi caat-ifou; one of 3 quarts, for 
potnioes. &c., price li*. ail.; onii^ smaller for gravies, &c. price l(ki.: one 
eiminolled Hriuce-pan of 2 qmirts, with lip, price 2s. 4c/.; one smaller 
enaiDulkHl aauco-pnn, Is. tid.; one egg sauoti-pan, 9d. 

If the cast-ii-oii cnflmelled sauce-pans are considered too expensive, the 
U^jht enamelU-d iron atew-pan— Wue outside, white inside — vrill serve for 
deliciitf purposes, .such ns hcnting milk and nmking sauces, though they are 
less durable than the others. They cost f]*oni Skd. to 2/^. 'Ad. each according' 
to size. The snialEest holds 1 quart, the largest alxint 3 quBrte, Tin 
fiaiice-paus should uever be ustnl; they iMX>n \ve«.r out, and tlie handles arc 
very liahle to conic off. 

One of the secrets of successful ctxikcrj' is the care of the sauce-pans. 
The enaiHL'lk'd oney must lie kept entirely for milk, blaiic -mange, nmcarom, 
and delicate sauces, and should never have auything savourj- cooked iii 
them. Delicate vegetables, such as asparugus. artichokes, peas, and marrows, 
may be cookud in the large pudding sauce-[>&n, or in the smaller-sized one 
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set down as for potatoes; the second large sauce-pan must be reserved for 
soup, for anythiug contaimog onions, and for strung vegetables; the smoU 
g^a^■y sauce-pan may also be used for onions. 

Kettles. — Block-tin kettles heat more c^uickly than iron ones, and if a 
good quality is pui-chased are nearly as durable. The shape must largely 
depend on the cooking-stove. If a range is used, the largest kettle should 
hsve a well for fitting inside the ring (lig. 57); while for a gas-stove, there 
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Fig. M— Kottle, irllhi-omigBtL'il i">ttiiiii, tor DM Bto*it 



are special shallow kettles, oblong or round according to the nhapiir of the 
burners, and with or without corrugated bottoms (fig. 5H). Either kind is 
obtainable at practically the sjiiue price. One of the two kettles in the 
list is of block-bin. Itoldlng S i.|uarls, price Ss. 6ti.. and the other a small 
one of block-tin or cast-iron, price Iw. Hd. 

Boiling'-pot.^Tho hhick-tin iHiiliog-pot is useful for a variety of pur- 
pofteK — fur Ixjilitig large puddings or fur making jam. 

Ppeserving-kettl&.— If much preserving is done at home a proper 
kettle ."ihould be used. co.stiiig from :is. 9^. in enamelled iron and from 
ISs. Qd. m copper. Thi.t btia not been included in the list, as in most small 
households the Ijoiling-pot will serve the purpose equally well. 

Fisll'kettles. — The tish-kettle in the list is of planished tin, with strainer 

and slice. It i^ VSk inches 
long. & size suitable for a 
small houseliohl. Ijirger 
kettles cost from 'U. \)d. to 
10s. Qd. Small mackerel- 
kettles with handle and 
strainer cost fn:jm Ss. lUL 
Turbot-kettles are only re- 
quired in, large estftbli-sh- 
HiL-nts. they are made to the 
ng 50 -Frytnx bukeL shape of the tish. and cost 

from lis. Gd. to Sis. 
Frying: Baskets and Pans. — A £rying-ba#ket (tig. 59) is a most desir- 
able possession; it ensurvn easy and successful frying, and can be used 
equally well for small and filleted fiah, rissoles, rice-balla — in fact, for almost 
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everything. If the fat used is of the proper degree of heat, there will be 
no tranHmiti&ion of tiavcurs. Deep frying-paus fitted with boskeU coKt from 
As. 6d. each, but the cheap enamelled stew-pan mentioned in the UhI will 
serve the purpose well. The frying-basket measures 11 inches and the 
stew-pan IH inches. The ordinary shallow frying-pans an; best in oval 
shape. Small omelet-pans of enamelled tin cost from G^d. each, and should 
be kept fur their special purpose. 

Mincingr-machine. — A inineing-machine (fig. 60) should he iiidnded in 
the motit mudL-i)! kitchen uuttit. It is iuvtiluable for cold-meat cookery, 

and its cost is soon saved, as by 
its uieans scraps of cold meat can 
be converted into savoury- ris-sMles, 
potted- rnent, am! so forth. 

Wire Meai-coveps.— In a fair- 





Fig. 60. — Xliii'liiu-iriiti'lilne. 



Flu- ei — HilttvT -prioL 



fiized larder wiru uieat-covers are better than the closed meat-safes, as they 

admit more air. 

Butter Prints and Cups.— Tlicse really come under the head of 
luxuries, but IIk-v are so imxpL-iisivt' (hat no oiiu need be without theiii. 
Tiny citjjs for iiwkinji funcy liiils of butt-er for the breakfast-table or for 
serviui; with clu-twe are the must eoinoii ileal. 

Kitchen Crockery and Cutlery.— In a«l<liti<>n to the biisius. pif-difihea, 

&C., reipiirL-d fur cookovy. thr Si,'ivii!its shtnild l)e allowed inexpensive 
crockery and cutlery for their own use. It is a sign of bad niauagi-nient 
Oil the piu-t of tlie iiiintreiw when |iortlons of her dinner and tea aervit-es ai*e 
^fiven tint I'or kitclieii uao. 

Irons. — If only the kitchen towels and dusl^-rs are washed at borne, 
the box-iron included in the list will not be uevded; the two flat-irons will 
lie cjuitt' suHieient, 

Kitchen Brooms and Brushes.— T1h<m* included in the list are solely 
for the cook '(* use in the kiiehen and scullery. A complete list of house- 
maid's i*ei(insit**s is ^von under " The Pantry ". 

Kitchen Lamps.— Giis is the Ix-st illuminatit for tin- kitchen, a* a good, 
strong light is e.ssenlial when there is ci^^king to Iv done; bnt if lamps 
are used, there sliould be two wall-lanips with metal recvivei-s and strong 
reflectors, one Hxed over the mantel-pieoc and the other wherever it« light 
will be best diffused. 
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THE PANTRY. 



The butler is a functionary who ia tK-'idont found in families of moderata 
means; but the butler's paotry is a very necessary apartuaeut in a house 
where more than two eervanta are kept, and a desirable one in any case. 

lu a large household tlie pantry is the butler's Hanctum. wherein he 
keeps the piate (of which he haa the sole charge), the glass, the china, and 
HUch wine as has been brought from the cellar for immediate uee. There- 
fore the fittings must include a. safe, unless the plate h stored either in a 
heavy old-fashioned chest or in a strong-room, which is usually biiilt so 
that access to it is obtained only tlirough the butlers pantry. In an estab- 
liahrucnt large enough to re(|uire a strong-room there is usually a Huiall, 
cool cellar, opening from the pnntry, where tlie wine for iuimediute use is 
kept, but ordinarily a cupboard answers this purpose. The otlicr fixtm-es 
are glass and chiika cupbc^ards. a dresser, a sink with hot and cutd water, 
and a fair-Bizt;d substantial table, on which the plate and lampii cun be 
cleaned. A lixed desk, where the butler can make up and ket^p bis account- 
bookB, iH also convenient. The floor should be covered with cork carpet or 
inlaid-tlte linoleum. 

In a small household the pantry is in possession of the servant who 
has charge of the plate, glass, and china. In this case the strong-room or 
safe, the small wine-cellar, and the desk are not ret^uired, for the master of 
the house looks after the wine, the plate is handed over t<] the master or 
mistress every night, and the latter keeps the register of plate, glass, and 
china, But a china cupboard or closet, dres.'^tr, sink, and table arc essential; 
also a cupboard for brooms and brushes; wbilu glass-cloths, dusters, loAthent, 
niid fnrniture-shoets -should bt; kfpt in the dre,s.SL'r draweis. A small cup- 
board under the sink is a useful receptacle for blacking and l>lnfking- 
bnishes, furniture-polish, plate-powdtr and bnishfs, whiting, and othi-r 
indispi/nHahle articles. 

Glass Closet.^The glass closet should, if pos-siljlo, have glass doors. 
opening in the centre, as the contents can then he more eaHilv seen. It 
should bo large enough to hold all the reserve glass and china, and the 
mistre&s should kuL-p the kty, allowing oidy just a sufficient niimher of each 
article for daily use. Only in this way can she check breakages an they 
occur, for it obliges the maid to come to hur for every gla.ss, cup, or plate 
slie requires. 

Pantpy Register. — A register of plate, gloss, and china should be kept 
by the mistress, each itt?m l>eing entered under ite prcip^-r h<-fitling, and 
breakages and replacements noted in it at the time thty occur, while once 
or t\vico a year the mistress should check all the items with the maid. 
ThiR plan is a wonderful deterrent to careleas ."^mashing, and the book is 
easily compiled in the first place, and is very little trouble to pont up, 
provided the entries are matle methoilically antj at the time. A shilling 

manuscript book with stiff cardboard covers answers the purpose admirably, 
Vau L u 




and will last for years. The plate should be counted every evening, by the 
mistrutis if possible, especially if she haa young and unreliable servants. 

Cleanliness. — The pantry must be kept scnipuluusly clean. Each time 
the sink is used it shoiilil be scniblied down and sluiced, tirst vrith hot water 
and soda, then with cold water; the dresser and table sliould be scoured 
once a week, and the floor washed over twice a week. 

SILVER 

Choice of Silver. — "The test is the cheapest" is a tniiam that appliot 
particularly to i^ilver plate, lb is best for anyoue with only a small amount 
of money to expend on plate to purchase a little and good, rathtr than £uU 
seta of inferior quality. Additions can then be made by degrees. Silver 
and the best plated goods are sold by the single article when required. TTio 
price varies of course; but, roughly, good electro-plate, of a quality that 
will ln«t for years, costs fi-oni 35r. to 50«. per dozen for large forks and 
table-spoons; 26s. to 4Gs. per dozen for dessert forks and spoons, and aoop- 
spoDii-s that are an intermediate size between table and dessert spoons; and 
for smaller sizes in prf>|K)rtion. 

Solid silver costs about three times as much as electro-plate if bought 
new; but it must be rememberi'd that although good electro-plate will wear 
for twenty or tliirt^' years, or even longer, solid silver not only lasts a life- 
time, but can lie handed down to future generations. Moreover, the very 
best electro-plate always shines with a black lustre, never with the pon 
white lustre of silver. Even if the forks and spoons have to be of electro- 
plate, tea. Bait, and mustard spoons should be of pure sU\*er, and these ans 
quite inexpensive nowadays. 

Thp prices (inoteil abtive are for new silver or electro goods: but in 
London, aud in any large towns, geiiuiuu silver articles are obtAinable at 
good second-hand shops at very nioiierate prices, and in excellent condittoa. 
This is es])eciaily the case with table-spoons, tea. salt, and mustard spooo^ 
sugar-tongs, and sifters,and oddments generally. 

Heavily-ornamented forks and spoons, such as the old " Kings" and 
*'Queen.s" pattvi-us an.- no longer fashionable; thvy havv, moreover, the 
disadvantage of being difficult to keep clean. The plain Old English, 
Fiddlf p«tluru. and Queen ^Vunt- (rat's tail) arv the neatest aud Uw least 
oxpeuBive; whiW among mi-Mic-ni jwttenis the Bead Old Englis,h. the Thread 
and Shell, the Threade.1 Fiddle, the Fiddle Shell End, the Xew Bmoswick, 
the Coburg. and the Xew Edinboro' are all excellent and artistic desigiK. 
<See Plate XH.) 

Silver, to clean.— Silver should always be washed in hot soapy water, 
a small sponge — not a llanuel — Ix-ing u.sed if any rubbing is required, and 
the soap must be lathered in the water, not rubbed on the silver. Dry 
quickly on a soft linen cloth, aud polish with a dr\- soft wa.sli-lwither. If 
the plate is rublwd with a .soft wasli-leather even.- day. a thorough cleaning 
once a fortnight may suffice. For this parpoee mix pure whiting to a 
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thin paste with ttpinU of wine, whisky, or plain water. Wash and dr)* the 
aiher as uaual, thtn nib on the whiting, using a piece of .soft flanneiette 
iu pivfert-nce to flatinel. When the whiting is dry. brush with a soft 
plate-brush and polish with fine dry wash-leather, which shonld be kept 
exclusively for the parpose. Always buy the best wa*»h-leatht;r for plate; 
the cheap kinds used for window-cleaning are not suitable. The older the 
leather gets the better it will polish, 

Another way to clean silver is to dissolve a small handful of borax in 
a pan of hot water with a little soap, put the articles in, and let them 
remain for a few hours; then pour off the suds, rinse with clear cold water, 
and wi]»e with a soft cloth. 

Aft«r a silver fork ha-s Iwen used for tish — t-specially anj'thing wtrong- 
smelliug, like hemug — the odour often clings to the silver, even after 
washing. To preveut this, directly after the fork has been used wash it 
in warm water, and then stand it in a basin of tea-leaves for a few minutes, 
This will i|uitt' remove the smell. 

Plate-powders. — Aji excelleut plate-powder may bt; made by uiising 
one part of burat hartwhorn powder, one part of polisher's putty, and two 
parts of prepared chalk with f^pirits of wine or water as required. Finely- 
chased silver, such &s delicate bon-bon dishes, should be cleaned with 
jeweller's rouge; but tor all ordinary purposes the plain whiting, as 
described above, is best. Tlie use of pollshiug-pastes and of most adver- 
tised plate-powders should be avoided, as they often cuiituiu tngredienta 
of a gritty nature that .'terateh the surface of tlie siKer. 

Silver Ornaments, to clean. — Silver onmments should be bi-ushed 
with spirit of nnnrionia. ■viaahed in hot soapy water, dried first on an old 
linen rag, then in front of the lire until every vestige of moisture has 
evaporated, and lastly brushed with a soft plate-bruslL 

Stains, to remove. — .Stains caused by egg, or vinegar, should he rubbed 
with a little salt. Medicine .stains can be removed from silvdr by rubbing 
lightlj* with a lemon, and then washing it ais usual in hot soapy water. 
For ink stains on silver apply a stiff paste nia<le of chloride of lime and 
waters-only, however, in the case of solid silver, as it injures platad goods. 

Plate, to store.— Silver and plated goods that are not in everj'day use 
must not be expas.'d to the air. or to the influence of gas. Clean and polish 
them, wrap each article in soft tissue-paper, and roll up in a strip of green 
baize. 

GLASS AND CHINA. 

Hints on Choosing;.— Glai« and china have never been preltitr or more 
ioeicpensive than at present; and there is no excuse for anyone who allows 
thick inartistic china to be .seen on the table. The best breakfast ond tea 
services are of ven,- thin white china, d<'Hcately hand-painted, even." article 
slightly difftTent. These are, of course, expensive; but the delicate white 
fluted china that is so popular is obtainable at extremely moderate prices. 
Strong colourings should always be avoided, whether in breakfast, tea, or 
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dinner sendees. It is impossible to give details of di'sjgiis mid prices, they 
are bo uumeroua and varied; but very pretty tea and liTHakfast services of 
nice quality are obtainable from 12s., while diniicr-8or vices in the excellent 
"semi-porcelain ware", that lias a good siu-face, weara well, and does not 
chip or crack easily, cost from one guinea. The nicest glass in very thin 
and either cut or engraved. Coloured claret-glasseB are obsolete, and clarel- 
gla3H(^e match the tumblci's and other wine-glaasea, 

Chln&t to harden. — iJ]a»s and cliina of every description will In^t murh 
longer if toughened or hardened when tirst Injught Wrap each piece 
up in a duster or soft rag, put it intu a vespt.'! of cold waiter, and heat it 
gradually. When the water has boiled for a few minutL-s, leniove Ihi- vessel 
from the fire and let the things gi-ow cold in the water. Treated iu this 
manner they flo not ea-^ily crack whi'ii hot litjuids are poured into cups, jugs, 
or glasse-it, and the dinner plates and dislies are not so liable to split wht-n 
made very hot. 

China, to wash.^Add more hot water to that in which the silver haa 
been washed, but no more soap; if ranch soap or soda ia used, the china 
is apt to slip from the tiiigers and gc-t broken. The china must be Borte*l 
first, all the cu]>s, plates, and saucers IxMiig placed together. Never put two 
cups in the bowl together, or one of them is sure to get broken. Nevei" 
wash greasy plates before the cups and saucers, if there are a great many 
things, do not wash them all before beginning to dn* them; wash and dry 
a few at a time. If left to get nearly dry b}^ thcniMclves, they will Ije dull 
and stieky. Orensy phiteH nnil diehes, bt-fore being wanhed, should be 
acraped ; nr nil.ht-d with a piece of newspaper, which can afterwai-ds be bunit. 

China Cement. — Dissolve half an ounce nf guin-urabic in a wine-glats 
of Ixiiling water, ami stir iti emtugh jtld-ster-of-Puris to ninke a stiff paste. 
Apply the sohitton with a brush to the bittken edges, whieli i^hould lj« 
ipiite cleao; fit thein toguthur, and let them dry. Another cement for china 
iR made by sinking a cupful of freshly-hurncfl lime with a very little boiling 
water, eo that it falls into tine powilcr. Beat one yolk of an egg with 
a table-spnoiiful of cold water, add the powdered lime until a thin paste is 
formed, and apply at once, as it t^etfl very ([uickly. using a brush as with the 
plaster-of-Paris cement. Either id' these cements will set firndy, and with- 
stand even boiling water. 

Glass, to wash. — Uiasa after being washed in warm water with a Uny 
piece of HKla or a few drops of lii|uid auimuina Lit it, but no soap, sliuuM be 
turned on to a tniy to drain for a few secfrndis, then dried with a fine glass- 
cloth, and polished with a soft j>rint rubber. Ordinary print, such as 
servants' dietwes are made of, is tlie best polisher for table-glass, better than 
wash-leather; it must not, however, be nsed when new^ but should be 
washed and Ihoiled several times until it is <|uite soft. The rubber should 
be the size of an ordinary glass-cloth, hemmed at each end, and with a tape 
loop at one comer by which to hang Jt up. 

GIhhscs should always lie washed in a wooden howl, which must bo kept 
th.oi'ougldy clean, and never uxed for aoything greasy. 
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Decanters and bottles that are stained inside m&y be cleaned with a 
mixture of vinegar and salt, rock-salt being best for the purpose. To a 
handful of salt allow a ^ill of vinegars put both in the decanter and shake 
weU until the stains have disappeared. Rinse well. Small bird-shut is 
excellent for removing stains from the inside of decanteiTi or cruet casters. 
Put a handful of shot with a little water into the article to be cleaned; 
shake vigorously until the stain is removed; then empty, rinse, and 
drain. 

Cut-glass dislics should be bnishud with a small nail-brush kept for the 
purpose, which will prevent dirt from settling in the interstices. 

Ol&SSi to mend. — Dissolve lialf an ounce of isiugloss in a emaU wine- 
glassful of spirits of wine, melting it by means of gentle heat. Paint the 
broken edges with this mixture, using a camel-hair brush; fit the pieces 
carefully together, tying in positioo if necessary with cotton or thin twine, 
and s-et in a cool place to dry. 

Stoppers, to loosen. — Hold the neck of the bottle in hot water for a 
few minutes; then gently twist the stopper fram left to right, holding the 
bottle with a duster, le-^ft it should break and cut the liand. Another way 
is to drop a little sweet-oil round the stopper, hold it near the fire until 
thoroughly warm, and then twist gt-ntly. If it will not turn, tap it first on 
one side and then on the other, and it will 80<m become loose. 



TABLE CUTLERY. 

ChOOSingr Cutlery. — With knivw. b,s with forks and spoons, a low price 
is the n^verse of economical, for the blades of cheap knives are always of 

H<jft steel that never gets a good edge, and the 
handlen arc nf pimr IjKjne or composition, which 
Hoon diaC'iIuLirs and splits. Ivory la an ex- 
pensive luxury, and most people have to con- 
tent thei]iselvL'.s with Ixiue or ivorine, but the 
blades alioiild Ije of good Sheffield steei, and 
if possible supplied with the patent tang rivet 
or fastening, which never comes undone. A 
fair price for the best shear-steel knives with 
pure ivoi-y balance handles and patent tang 
fastening is from 388. to 48'*. the dozen for 
table-knivea. 30s. to Soa. the dozen for cheese- 
knives, and 12fl. 6(1. the pair for game or meat 
carvers. The aiime tonality steel with bone or 
ivorine handles cost about 23a 6d. the dozen, 
17fl. Gd. the dozen, and ds. Qd. the pair respec- 
tively Without the tang fastenings the knives 
cost aljout iff. Gd. the dozen less. 
Handles, stained. — To remove stains fram knife handles rub them with 
a wet flannel dipped in common salt. If the handles have become veiy 
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brown and discolotired, clean with a paste made of powdered bnmt pumicfr- 
Btone and water, auri expose under glass to strong aunsliine. 

Handles, to fasten. — If the blade and handle of a knife have come 
apart, !ill the giutni; in thu handle with powdered resin, then \\eAt the 
stock of the kiiife and force it into the handle. When cold it irill be quite 
firm. 

Knives, to sharpen. — Tlie convenient revolving knife-aharpener(fig.62X 
a liltk instrunieut provjjud with two steel cylinders with grooved «d£M, 
through which the knife ia 
passed, hns quite supersodod 
the oid-fuahioDed steeL It 
Qosis irom la. l\d. to 3a. Cui., 
according to size and quality. 

Knives, to clean.— In a 
laj?ge family a knife-cleaning 
machine (fig. 63) is a nccea- 
ttty. but in a small family 
a knife - board serves the 
purjMjue wl'H, and ilotw imt 
wear out the knives, as tlie 
machines all do, moru or Iwis. 
Knives sliould be quite dry 
and clean before they are 
polished on the board. WA- 
lington knife -polish is the 

best, but it must be supplemented with that rare commodity vulgarly 
known a» elbow-grease, if a good rvsult is to follow. Kuives should Dot 
be washetl uide« they are giva.'iy, but simply rubbed with a soft rag. 
If they are washed they must never iv thrown into a bowl of hot water, 
as that ruiu« tht; handles. They sliould be put into hot water and soda, 
but only the blades shuidd he immersed. Aftt.'r hax~in^ hwn stirrvd about, 
they should be wiptd with the dish-cloth and dried. The handles can be 
rubbed with a damp sponge, aud a little soap when necessary. 
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BROOMS AND BRUSHES. 



The pantry should be well supplied with brootns and brushes, for. if it 
U trde that " l«d worfc-p«rople alwaj-s complain of their tools ', it is alM> 
tratf that work cannot be done properly and espetlitJously without proper 
appliances. A -well-traineti maid takes a pride in her brooms and bmsbeft, 
and is so carx'ful with tliem that they last a long lime, for she knows 
well enough that a half-worn brush is easier to manipulate and doe« ita 
work better than a brand-new one. Bn,>vms and brushes, like everj'thiiig 
else that is meant for hard wear, should be of good quality. an<l tbey^ are 
far cheaper in the rnd. fur low-pric^ ones arv alwaj-s ct^ming to pieces. 
scattering hairs and bristles broadcast over the carpet and fumiture. 
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Carpet-sweeper. — A carpot-BWeeper ie indiBpensable in a large house. 
It will outlast eiuiless cai-pet-brooiiia, it does nut injure the pile of the 
earpeta, aa an ordinary carpet-broom does, even when dt-xterously wielded; 
and it bavoh an immense uiuuunt uF troubtu, for it gattiers tlte duBt as it 
goes. The price, from IOh. 6d., is not really expensive, for the Ewbank will 
last tjuitc six times as long as on ordinary carpet-broom which costs Ss. to 
lis. 6d. Hair brooms cost from Is. to Ss. each, a gootl medium quality 
Ijein^ 2«. to 'If. (id. 

Banister-brushes.— Banister and atair brushea are both aingle and 
ilouble, with hair or briatlea. The double one, ehown in tig. Ij4, is much 
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the best, with whitik erne i*idt' and liiiir the other, the two meeting ho that 
the wo*xleri end of the brush is covered, and does not damage the paint 
on the Htidrcase. A ^'oolI medium quality coHts 2». dd. 

Wall-brushes. — T1h-jx- are two kinds of wall and ceiling brashes: the 
"Tuik'H Huad " for walls only (fig. ijo}, and the double-ended brush that 
serves for both walls anil eeilingn (Hg. OC). The " Tiirk'f? Head " costs from 
3(f. 6d. to 5^. Gd. with a twelve-foot tin-jointed handle, and tlie other from 
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48.Qd. to C". with winiilur handle. Those with .stronger brttss- join ted handlea 
cost (roin 1«. t.o l». Gd. ninn-. .Shorter liandtes nj-c alwt obtainable, but they 
are not auilahlL- f'jr lofly rotHiin. 

Curtain- brooms.- — BrooniH for sweeping curtains and draperies (fig. 67) 
are convenient, and save fret|nent taking down imd shaking of thick 
curtains. They cost from 1a }\d. eacli with phun handle, or from 48. 6d. 
with brass telescope handle, 

Fupniture-brushes. — Furniture -brushes are absolutely necessary, even 
in small houses whei-e such luxunes as wall and curtain sweepera are out of 
the <|ue8tion. Tlic double-ended one {fig. fi.S, b) is best for ordinary use, as 
the end brintU's penetrate fwld comi*ra wfll; but the brush with the handle 
(fig. 68, fl.) is beat for brushing nphol-stered furniture. The prices are from 
2«. 2d. each with soft bristles. Hard bristles scratch and tear the furniture. 
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Dusting' Brushes. — Keutlier bruHhes are unneceHsary evils in a house; 
they are not of the Hlight4.>8t use for dimting |iui'puw3H, as they simply flirt 
the dust otf oue tiling so tliat it settles uii anutlii^r; and the liHig-hajidled 

onus, if caicleaaly wii-lWwl, are 
tvH[niiiMihlc for many brvakagea 
of fraj^ile cmanicDts. A hair 
dtLstini; brush, souietbin^ like a 
large {Hiiut-brush (sec Hg. 69), is 
nitich more useful. It fetches 
dust uut of close curuers and 





FIk '^^ runiitnrr lUiialm 



rig. Ob.— Diutliig Broth. 



rmnnics as ]iutliu]>; t-Ue will, and is excellent also (or lightly dusting down 
Uxika. The price is from (iti. to Ik. 3d. A Venetian brijom with long, soft 
hairs. TTiiniiit*'"! 'in a liglit hiiiiitx)<) handle (Hg, 70). is invalualilo for dusting 
Venetian blind.4, cnjraicos, or pictures. Tlie price is from la Hd. 






r\g n-FlBte-linwtt. 





Hg TO: — Hn I f-T •liiitinK ViMii^lItn Bllnill. 



FVr. TS— n. Bottlf linwii; 



Plate-brushes, opiate -brushes (fig. 71) are of various sizes. At loaat 
two are required, a small hard ouu and a large soft one. Intermediate sizes 
may be wantt-d whi^re tliiiru ia a great deal of plate. The price is 9d. to 
In. S(i., accoi-ding to sizn. 

Bottle-brushes.— Bottle and decanter brushes (fig. 72) are very useful 
in the pantry. Sjiiall ones for cleaning cruet ca.qtcrs. oil and vinegar 
cruses, cost lid. and 2Jt/. each; decanter- brushes, from Gd. to Is. 
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Boot-lj pushes.^ Boot- brushtis are best boii^jht by the set. The cost 
i-axigi?3 fruiu 2b. txj 7«. Qd. the set according to <|uii]ity. They skuuliJ be kept 
in a wooden box. An ordinary soap-box with fixed lid serves the purpose 
admirably and lioids blacking, polishiii^ crBania. and ru})l>er as well. 

Blackiead Brushes. — BrusheH fur grates niu.'*t bo kept in the housQ- 
maid's box A round blackiead bruah aud three poliKliing brushes will be 
required; the latter with hard, medium, and sttft briKtles. The round brush 
costs from 2(1.. aud the polishing bnishea fn)ni !)*/. etich. 

Scrub hi ngr-brushes. — Serubbing-hruahe.s are of ao many shapes and 
sizes that it ia unnecessary to uimuiei-ate them, but the himseniaid should 
have several at her disposal a lai-jje one with fibre^not baas — bristles for 

f^erulibini,' Jloora, a siiialh'r one of the Bsme 
kind for ylielves and tiibles, and a small stiff 
one for the sink. A lony-haudled brush ia 
also neceesary for scouring w,-c. pans; and 
a similar bruMh with hair brifitle.s should be 
kept in the bath-room, to brusli out the bath 
after it ha.s been used. 

Housemaid's Box. — A houwrnaid's Ijox 
with liiovable tray {tig. 7;j),cutiby from Is. lOd. 
tu 3b. Gd. accoi-ding to size. It abnuld con- 
tain her tjntte brushes, blackiead, polishing- 
poste, rubber and leather for fire-irons, waah- 
leather gloves, and, neatly folded on the top, the large coarse "sheet" that 
she lays down over the carpet when she is cleaning the grate. 

Ev^.Ty brush should have its proper place. All except the shoe and 
grate and sink bru»hes, which are kept elsewhere, should be hung in the 
brufth closet, each on its nwn nail. Broomw should be inverted and placed 
against the wall, the top of the handle resting on the floor. It niins the 
best broom ever made to let it stand, when not in use, with the hair or 
bristles on the floor. 

A step-ladder sliould be kept in the brush closet or in a comer of the 
pantrj'. It should be light enough to be easily carried about the house, 
but verj- strong and firm, A suitable one for this purpose, with eight treada, 
costs 10«. 6d. 
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THE STORE-CUPBOARD. 



The storage of fo<jd is a matter which must engage the attention 
of every careful housL'wife. Much of the auccL'SS of the cook's effji-te 
depends upon tho manner in which it is done. Almost all edibles ore more 
or less affected by climatic changes, and some impart their odours to their 
surroundings. Many are particularly susceptible to damp, while othenj 
quickly absorb noxious vapours or gases. 

It ia obvious, therefore, that the store-room should be dry. cool, well 
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ventilated, and removed n.s far as poaaible from any tap, sidJc, or closet. 
The window sliciuld be covered witli wrre-gauze or perfiiratcd zinc, with 
the apcrturea ButKciently amall to exclude insocta. The various ai-ticles 
Hhoukl lie well insulttted fmrn e«,ch other, and kept in receptacles aa nearly 
H8 poHstble air-tig'ht, in urJer to prevent any mixture of flavoure and 
deteriunition hy exhalation. 

The fittinfra need not be either expensive or elalwratc. Ilio glass jars 
in whidi jairis and pick It's are siild and those in which Ki-ench plums otl- 
imported into this country form oouveuieut receptacles for sugar, raisins, 
currants, and peel. Sttmeware jara are also useful; luit glass jars have the 
atlvantnjji: of showing the housekeeper at a glanct' the quantity they 
contain, thus not only saving time, but obviating the necessity of eKposing 
the contents to the atmosphere by opening them for inspection, Tin 
bificu it- boxes nmy he used not only for their original pui-pose, but also for 
bread, cakesi, arrowroot, corn Hour, soda, and starch, while preserved -meal 
crnin, especially those of the larger &Lze, holding about G Ibfi.. should aUvaj's 
find a place in thu »tH»re-rooui. .Spices should be kept well apart from each 
other, and well excluded from the air. When groceries arrive at tlie house, 
they should be turned out at once intfi their proper receptacleH. Flour and 
oatmeal ought not to be kept in wooden Una or barrels, oa is too often 
done, but in tinned or gdlvajilzed iron receptacles, which resist the attacks 
of mice and arc impervious to damp. 

In Jio department o£ the household are method and order more important 
thftn in tlie stdre-njDiJi. If posviMe, therefore, there must be plenty of 
space, together with sntTicieut slieK ing to atford a proper place for every 
receptacle fully exjiased to view. There should be no " rear rank"; arttclea 
wliich are not sei-n are apt to be forgotten, and in any case they entail 
some time and trouble to get at. 

Every jnr. bin. and other receptacle should be distinctly labelled with 
the name of its content-s; better still, the name should be painted on it, as 
htbels fiti[uently become detached. A set of scales and weights, and also 
measures of various capacities, are useful a^ljuncts. A flour scoop, mode to 
hold exactly 1 lb., can be obtained at almost any ironmonger's for a few 
pence and is cxceedingl)- convenient No gas should be used in the store- 
room. There i& always the chance of leakage, and in any case it vitiates 
the tttiiHwplii-n.' when it is burned. Nor should an oil-lamp, or mineral 
oil in liny form, be peniiitled in the viciuily of fo<xl, on account of the 
odour whieli it gives off. When artificial light is required, if the electric 
light is not a^'ai]ab]1-, a wax or composite candle is the only illuminant that 
shoul*! be eMi]iliiyi!d. 

Jams and jellies, in order to retain a firm consistency, should have 
the cuuli.'st sitmiLion, if possible ueiir the window or ventilat^jr. Articles 
in daily use should bo conveniently placed so as to be ivadiiy accessible; 
fuad the larger bins will find their natural position on the floor. It is a 
good plan to have a smaller cupbojinl in which a week's provisions may 
be kept. The mistress ciui then give uut every Saturday or Monday the 
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quantities that are likely to be wanted in the course of the week. She 
IB thus able to ascertain when any extmvagiince or waste taken place. 
She can accurately gauge her housekeeping expenseH from week to week, 
and exercise a watchful auperviston over her expenctitiire. 

In a large establishment it is mlvisable to keep an account-book in the 
store-room, for the purpose of entering the various items as they come in 
from the tradesmen and as they go out into the kitchen. In thiH maimei' 
the exact *]uantity of each class of goods that should be in stock iHjcomes 
apparent. 

For registering daily wants, a slate should be hung upon the wall. 
Among the miscellaneous articles which shoukl find a place in the store- 
room, may be mentioned a paste-pot. a ball of twine, a pair of acisborB, a 
hammer, some naits, pens and ink, aud writing-paper. 



THE LINEN CUPBOARD. 

Though women are not called on now, as in olden times, to spin and 
weave every article of linen for the houeehold use, yet a good housewifb 
takes a real pride in providing an ample supply, and in eet.'^ing that all 
is of suitiible cjiiality, and kept in good onJer and spotless purity. Brides 
often bring a stock of house-linen as their contribution to the fiirninhing of 
the house, and, when tliis is the case, tliey mo^t feel particular pleasure in 
caring for it. 

A New Cupboard. — lu every house a special phice should be set aside 
for keeping the liiieu. A well-shelved cupboard is the best place, but if the 
builder haa been unkind in this matttr. a roouiy. old-fawhioned wardrobe is 
a good substitute, or even a set of book -shelves with a curtain before it. If 
these too are unavailable, choose a recess in an upper room, and have it 
fitted with shelves, being careful that they are wide aud strong enough to 
hold such heax'y things as spare blankets aud counterpanes. Then get a 
carpenter to make two light wooden door-frames to fit tlie recess exactly, 
the outer rims only of wood, the inner panels of crt-touuc nailed or gummed 
on the wood. They should be provided with hinges, and ahould fasteu by 
means of lock aud key iu the middk. Any carpeuter will do the woik for 
a few shillings, and the result will Ijt a pretty and useful addition to the 
household furniture. Such a linen cnpb<^)«nl lasts for many years. 

Linen List, — It goes without saying that the contents of the cnp- 
.bofird should be Icept in the neat^'st and must orderly fashion. If a list of 
the articles is written nut and tacked up insidi; the door of the cupboard, it 
will often be found useful. One easily forgets numbers, and in case servants 
prove careless or laundresses dishonest, it is well to have unmi-stakable 
proof of how many articles of a kind there should be. Of course such a lis' 
necda constant revision, as old artick^a wear out and new ones ore added. A 
mistress should know, too, how many sheets and table-cloth? are in use. 
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and how many have gone to the wash; otherw'.ac, uncomfortable Hisciissions 
will arise with the servants, and sometimes they may be uiijiititly blamed. 
On the other handj articles may vauisli without the mistress's being able to 
trace them. 

Marking' Linen. —It ia a wise [)laQ to have some distinctive methods of 
marking the liousehold linen. In times of illtit'ss or household confusion, 
strange servants or nuniea, when sent to the lineu cupboard, often show a 
talent for fetching the wrong article, and tlie spirit of a thrifty housewife 
is vexed by seeing her l>e«t talile-clotha used for the servants' table, or 
large-sized sheets sweepirig the floor around small beds. To avoid such 
calamities, it is well to mark all reserve lineu or beat linen with a deWce 
(lilferent from tho everyday mark — say. with a monogram, or anything that 
cjm bo i;a.sily doacriVxsd and recognized. If separate sheets and blankets 
are kept for sefitirute rooms, lot them have their distinctive badge alsa 
Suppose a certain colour is chosen for each room, the respective sheeta, 
pillow-caaes. and toM'els may have the family initials embroidered on them 
in the various colours. Or, if white lettering is preferred, let the wliite- 
worked letters be li^ditly and daintily outlined with the chosen colours. 
This is a foreign method of marking, Bad very pretty (see also " Laundry", 
vol. ii.). 

Quantity needed. — The contents of a lineu cupboard muwt vary in 
quantity according to the size of the family and the number of ixwnis in the 
house. For a family of six. consisting of husband, wife, two cliildren, and 
two servants, tlie number of articles found in the following List will prove 
serviceable. The prices arc attached to each article as a guide for would-bo 
buyers; they are given from actual experience, and have also been com- 
pared with the lists of two leading nianufactiu'ei-s. Of course the state of 
the wool and cotton n]ark<.'ts will souietinies make a difference in ditTereat 
years. The house for which these quantities are provided is supposed to 
contain four bi-drnoms. one of tliom a guest-room. Tliree blankets are 
allotted to L-acli Ix-d. and four spare oues are t-o be kept in reserve for cold 
uights or extra-chilly people. 

SHEETS, &0. 

3 Re^t pairs of sbfebt, at £], It. a |<air 

4^ iioml i^nlK of sliPi'U, at li*2i. Uti. a pair 

3 Servniit^' pairs of eheetd, (it 'a. a pnir 

3 Be»t [>nirB uf pillow-casi^ at ^. n f«ir 

4 Good pairs uf iiillour-ciisc^ aX S». a |Kur 

3 Pairs of wrvaaita' piUon-cawB. at }». W. a ]«ir 

4 Extr.i fine diaper towels, at 2*. (W. ench 

12 Tiiikisli towela, aL 2*. pach 

13 Oiiiinary Ijiickaliack towels, at &(. a doocu 

6 Sprvniits' tywi-ls, at '>». n</, n ti.j^vn 

a Round towcli<, tliree ynrds loiig, at 4cj. « yud 

Total » 
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BIJINKETS. 
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4 TJDtler blHiikvU, ul 12a a pair 

2 Servautft' bUnketa, at 14«. & pair 

4 Best I'lauki^ts, at 42<. & |>air 

6 Uood blaiiketc. at 37f. ^d. a |]aii 

Total, 

TABLE-CLOTHS, &a 

1 Bett Uble-cloth, 3J yanU long 

1 Beet UUe-ulath, SA yanli* li)ii(; 

6 Good bible-cloths, at ht. 6./. t'.icli 

3 S«rvBnW tatilc-dtitho. Ht Sa. i-ndi 
IS Bext tiH)>kitis. nt ]t. {id. lacli 

li IiihkI iia|ikiuit, Mt In. e.ich 
6 ClitsQ-clotiM, at 6(f. (.iicli ... ... 

12 Ttii-clutlis, at e#. 3(i per d'ozea 

12 Dusture, &t it. per lUtxvn 

6 (_'liAiiiWr-i'lut)ia, at t'm. {H^r dozen 
3 PuddiiiB-cliitbe, ai Ail. <-.iili 

Total 

Total aaioiint spent on Hoiise-liuen 



New Linen from Old.— This Hat is j^ven for the benefit o£ those setting 
lip ill ii(msek^'cpin<j. Wliuii once tlic hoUBehold is started, it will Ije 
iinutcessary U} purtrhawii miveral uf the articEus here named, Tabie-clotlis 
ofi they wear may be cut down into tray-cloths, or even into napkins for 
everj'day use. Old towfl-s and ealico sheets will furnish an endless supply 
of glass-cloths and chaiubL-r-cloths, I)usters can be made from old chiiita 
hangings, musltn curtains, &c. No piece of linen should ever \)g thrown 
away. When fjuite done with for lioiiHehuld use. it nhould be put. neatly 
folded, in the h<iHpitaI drawer, which exists in most liouseholds. Tlience it 
will uRffully reappear when dreswng fur a wound, burn, or cut is ueedeil. 
Thrift is a leadinj^ virtue in a housewife, and by the skilful liandlin^ of 
odds and ends a careful manager deli^lits to make her home eouifortable 
without fr..-sli outlay. (See also " HouNehold Economy", vol. ii.) 

A Small Stock Best. — The above list m;ay seem to some to furnish a 
small stock of huusL-lineu. but all motlern life is opposed to the ittoring up 
of large quantities after thu habit of our grandmothers. Space is small iu 
mctdern houses, time and trouble are involved in the care of many things, 
and even in hou-se-lintn fashiim alters; so that it is nic*- to be able to buy 
new things without feeling that this is extravagant because the stock is 
large already. 

Orlgrin of Linen. — Some knowledge of the matt'riala employed and the 
process of manufacture will aid in choosing the contents of the linen cupboarrl. 
The vegetable kingdom furni.HhLs both linen and cotton. The latter has 
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Seen employed for domestic purposes only in recent times, since the incrensed 
comTiievce of our country opened up the supplies of America and India for 
our use. Even down to the beginning of this century cotton ahcets and 
nnderelothing- were looked on with disfavour. Linen, on the other hand, 
is one of the oldest articles of domestic use in the world. All Bible atudonta 
know the frequent allusions mode in that hook to "tine linen, clean and 
white". Fhiii'aoh arniyed Joseph in "Hue linen" as a mark of honour; 
the culture of the fliiX'plant in Egypt goes back to pru'lnstoric times. The 
Kgyptian priests were called "linen wearing" by Ovid, and mummies are 
found wrapped in cerements wrought, as the micro- 
scope shows, from flax. 

The flax- plant (fig. 74) grows alxiut 2 feet 
high, and tx-ai-a Hniooth leaver and blue flowers; 
from the fibres of the stem the flax of conimeree i.H 
derived. The.se tibros aru first soaked in water to 
_get rid of the outi^r liai-k, then bent'cn and combed 
{scutching and heckling, the pi-ocess is called) to 
separate the woody particles. Next the fibre's are 
carded repeatedly, so as to draw them out into bands 
of equal thickneBS aud smoothneaa. Smoothue.ss is 
the great characteristic of the linen fibres, and one 
by which they are always recognizable- Flax can 
bo drawn out into threadn of almost inconceivable 
fineness. A cambric of superior ijufdity bometinius 
coutaina an many aa (iO.OOO yaids of thread to a 
pouinl. 

Various Kinds of Linen. — ^Tbe fineness of the 
yarn determines to wluit use it will l>e put The 
coaraer kinds of flax are spun into ticking, hucka- 
l>aek. ih'illfi, inid towelling; liarnslev is a great centre 
for this kind of niannfaeture. At Dmidee a less 

coai-so kind is employed for making sheetingSi. liamosks and diapers for 
tahli'-linen iind faee-towels are ])i-odueed froin a yet finer quality, Dunfenn- 
liiie ami Belfast being the chief seats of this trade. The prudent housewife 
"will note tlie.se names, because articles may sometimes be obtained both 
belter and I'hciiper by sending direct to the place of manufacture than by 
buvhig at a drajner's. 

Damas-ks and diapera differ from linen sheetings in their finer texture 
and in having a pattern. The designs are introduced during the weaving 
process, and are theri-'fore as durable as the fabric it«elE. Diaper is almost 
identical with damask, exeept that the pattern is smaller. Damask table- 
cloths and napkins oftcci show great beauty Ixith of quality and design. A 
housewife should not gi'udgc spending what may seem a high sum upon 
her best table-cloths, since uotliing sets off a table so much as snowy-white 
glossy cloths uf elegant pattern. Good liuea alao lasts long, if proiJerly 
washed and taken care of. 
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In choosing Imon great regiu'd Hliuuld be paid to the ctosonesa and 
regularity of wuuviiig. A (iitiooth surt'aco is uot the only guide, for thia 
inay be produced l»y ]iroNbini; (lod HtaLvhiiij;. A falnie wliiteriess, tuo, is orten 
given by thy iisu of Hour. \Vbt;ii a FuKric uu Ixiiit; liumlh^l Irts fall a cloud 
af (lust, HUHpuct it at onco as inferior. Tiist thy material by doubling it 
between t)iu finder and tEuinib and liulding it lo the light to tme the tuxture. 
Cheap articles are aometimoft luadu from a mixture of linen and cotton; 
such tuixtures do not wear welh In fact, with house-linen rei|nired for 
long Hervice, chcapnesH is seldom economy. 

For kitchen use, table-clotha and towels of coarse, unhlcaclicd flax or 
hemp answer admirably. They are strong, and will Itear the sfnnewliat 
rough handling thoy are suit: to get, and they do not soil as quickly aa the 




Fit- Tk— LJneD Mbrei, u tvi:-ii iinikr tbo mlcnxu^Dpo, Kg. 74. — (\iltvii t iiiri;i. us acvu uuder U)enilcrnW"{ia. 

(Buth iii>4iiilll»t tbout 170 ilIuiMfairB.} 

finer and whiter kinds. All table-cloths on lieing removed fi*om the table 
should be carefiiily put in a press, or elw laid flat in a sutfirienlly large 
drawer. Napkins muat be neatly and tightly folded. A little utlentioa 
not only keeps the linen in uae mucb longer clean, but aXso contributes 
to its wearing eveidy and well. 

Linen Cold, Cotton Warm. — Linen sheets are not used 80 much now aa 
formerly. Tb«y wear longer and remain M-hiter than any other, but for 
winter use they are very cold. ITuder a microscope llneu threads (fig. 75) 
are seen to be quite smooth aiid rounil, while the fibres of cotton (tig. 76) 
are woolly and hooked. The foraier therefore allow the warmth to escape 
thi'ongh them; the latter retain it. Twilled or plain calico sheets are 
therefoi-e advisable for wiiiter use. and the tlaimelette or cosy cotton 
sheeting recently ofTervd to the public forms a luxurj,' for persons who feel 
the cold. Linen sheets may U* n;siTved for summer use, or for show. On 
their even, distinct threads it is easy to work a nionogi-am. or n border for 
the tumed-down portion of the sheet: and these bits of dainty needlework 

much to the elegance in a house. 
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theee too may be procured by the yard; they wiU come cheaper bo, and 
for everyday use will answer very well. But the pattern in this casv 
necessarily is not continued at the two ends, so for better occasions, 
when beauty is an object, the table-cloths woven in one, of diHtinct and 
Bymmetricnl design, nnmi be preferred. 

Wear and Repair. — Wht-u sheets begin to we^r it is usually in the 
middle. Before thin places become holes, sew the two sides together, and 
slit tlie sheet up the middle and heiu it to form fresh eides, When the 
sheet again needs R'pair. sew the top and butlom together and slit it across 
the centre and heni. After this proct-ss has been followed, a ^heet may be 
fairly sajfl to have served its time, and out of the fragments that remain 
china-cloths, &c,, may be made. 

Some careless laundresse-s are given to pinning, and, consequently, 
tearing, the comers of the sheets. When this has \feen done once or twice, 
the result is a ragged comer, which no niciiding can mukc really nice again. 
As a preventive, a little piece of broad strong tape may Iw sewn for two 
inches or more round each corner. It should be laid Hat on the material. 

and the inside edges hemmed, care 
being taken to make it sot uontly, 
Kor darning linen sheets and 
cloths linen thread should be used; 
the Hax thread. or flourishing thl-ead, 
so iiUK-h sold for embroidery pur- 
poses, auHwers well. It mixes with 
the niJLterial nnieh better than the 
unlinary darning cotton. (See also 
"Doming" and "MeniUng", vol. ili.) 
Blankets, their Origin,— Ulan- 
ki't.s are aiiioug the iiiu,st v;ihutbly 
cnnteiits of the linen cupb».ian3, and 
should thei-efore be selected and 
treati:d with great care. Tliey are 
made, as everyone knows, fnjm the 
wool of the sheep. This animal, 
under favourable eireuuiHtauees, produces tine, soft, short hairs, which mat 
closely together, forming a warm, compact material. In our cliumtt- the 
sheep does not develop this hair sutHciently tine, and the best wool comes 
from wanner countries — Spain, Saxony, and Austmlia. The filaments of 
wool, when viewed under the microscope (tig. 78), appear covered with 
scales, which, in the process o£ weaving, cling cloHely to each other like 
bookfl. The more closely these fibres interlwiiie, the firmer and warmer is 
the material pnKluced. 

Blankets have b«'c*n long maniifactiirc-d in England; the chief seat-s of 
the trade are Dewsliury, Wakefield, and Witnuy. 

Tests of Quality. — Wool in its raw statfi contains a great deal of 
animal grease and brown colouring matter, and the getting rid of them ia 
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one of the chief process^ in ita manufacture. This makes bleaching a 

necessity for woo!. 

In the choice of blankets touch ia a great guide. A good blanket should 
have a soft, full, ailky feel under the hand — any harshness implies a mixture 
of cotton — and should not be thin or coarsely woven. Blankets in their 
manufacture are treated aomowliat diflerently from flannels. After weaving, 
a roller studded with bi-ass pins is passe-d over the surface of blankets to 
draw out and rake the woolly libres. This pi-ocess makes the fibres much 
softer and wanner, and also affords a test a.s to (juality. If the sm-face 
tibrea an- so closely interwoven that it is not easy to pull them out, and if, 
when pulled out. they show considerable length, the blanket is made frcwa 
long-fibred wool and is of good quality. But if these liairs are short and 
hi'eak ofl" readily, tlie blanket has been badly woven from short, inferior 
wool. By holding the fabric to the light one may abw form an idea of the 
elyle of wenviitj^. 

Protection from Moths. — Some housekeepers prefer red blankets, oa 
the alum, which is generally employed to fii the i-ed dye, is considered a 
preventive agaiu.st inotlis. These in-sect pests are much to be dreaded in 
connection with store blankets, ami no adequate cure for them lias yet K'eu 
found, Insect-powder strewn between the folds may be tried, and may 
prove effectual, or the blanket^t may l»e wrapped la newspapers, as the smell 
of printers' ink is said to be objectionable to the little creatures; but the 
best remedy is to leave nothing woollen KHng undisturbed too long. Every 
few weeks take tlif store blankets out, shake and examine them, and then 
put them by with the above preventives, or with camphor; that is all that 
can he done. 

Gray blankets are said to be very attractive to moths, perhaps from 
that strange in.'stinet in the insect-world which makes them quick to dis- 
co^'er any means of concealment A gray moth on a gray blanket is well 
hidden. 

Perfume Useful. — A Hnen-cupboflrd, when neatly kept, is one of the 
plensantest places in a house. Our ancestresMes' plan of strewing bags of 
dried rose-leaves, lavender, and verl>ena atx)ut the shelves gave a delictoua 
fragrance to sheets and piElow-casea. 



THE FURNISHING OF FLATS. 

Flats are becoming increasingly popular with the dwellers in our great 
cities. The fact that rates aud taxes art^ iisimlly included in the ivnt is 
regarded by many as an important consideration in comparing the relative 
merits of Bats and houses. Moreover, while away for a holiday the 
tenant can lock up his flat and feel that it is perfectly safe, especially 
wheu tlicre is a care-taker or hall-porter. But, unless very expensive, flats 
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are apt to bo cramped, every inch of space being used for a room of 
Komt! kind, with nothing ia the way of hall, cupboards, or boi-rtxjui. The 
rouuis themselves are often small, and for this reason clever fitiuentti are 
by for the best kind of (uroiture. However, as flats differ shghtly in 
■different parts of the country-, it may be as well to say that this article is 
writteu with special reference to Ijjadon^ 



A MODERATE^SIZED FLAT. 

The plan (Hg. 79) will show the position of the rooms in a fair-sized fiat. 
This, of course, is onEy one plan out of many, but in almost every cast; there 
is the same disadvautage — waut of light in the hall. The front-door opens 
<m to the staircase, and 
its glass pan^'ls are the 
only means of admit' 
ting light to the long 
<Iai'k passage, unless 
there are ground -glass 
panels in the doors of 
the liitchen nnd tmtti- 
loom. and clear -gEasa 
fan-lights above those 
■of the otiier rooms, a not 
unusual arrangement. 
The sitting-rooms are 
fair-sized, but th*,* ser- 
vant's bedrooiti ia amei'6 
alip. 

Dinlng'-room. — In 
the diiiing-riwiia the walls should Ije either painted, or else ■covered with 
AQ almost plaia paper of the pales^t Iiidiau-red, the wood-work being 
paint'ed a darker shade of the same colmir. The furniture should he of 
<Iftrk oak, as this toue can be copied by infaiis of judicious stjiining on 
litnif^nts made of deal. Six sTimll chaira will be ret|uired; witli plain or 
aligl I tly -carved frames and raah-soats they may be bought for 14s. Gd. 
earh. Two comfortable iirin-rbair^ for tbi- fireside covered with tnpestry. 
^vill cost 45ff. eacb, iind a good diuiug-table about £4. A i\Ti ting- table 
with a high chair iu front will go before the winclow, and a bench 
<lig. 80) on each sidi' of it. These can be made in the folNnving manner. 
Procure two deal boxes, 12 inches high, 16 inches wide, and 3 feet 6 inclies 
long, and to the back of each screw a 8i|Uftre frame of strong deal latlis 
•i inchcH wide, farming a sort of Oxfoi*d frame. If anaglypta panels of a 
bold design are fastened on the front of each Ixix, they will have the effect 
of carving. The boxes and frames must then be sized and stained the 
colour uf dark oak. ami a panel of tapestry fa red fleur-de-lis design on 
a "string" ground would be efll'cttvej must be nailed to the Oxford frames 
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wit h copper stvds. and a mat- 
tress coverwU with the fiame 
placed CHQ the box Uds to fcrm 
Mat& 

As there will ccrtainlj be 
no linen-preaa in the Bat. a 
eapboard for tlie por|^>#p 
most be con5tracced in a fin- 
plaoe receaa. Tht« may aoaml 
scnnewhat «xtraoniuuLr\'. bat 
dwellen in fiats &re- ooinpeUed 
to reaort to manj- eoatrir- 
ances of the sort. The cup- 
board (fig. 81) most be a 
doable one, the lower paxt 
bein^ used for beavr thuDgs. 
such as dteeca, taUe-doUia, 
and towek. wfaile piUow-alips. 
f«i>CT oIo4hs>. seo-iifttes. Mid 
dojlers can be pot in tb» 
capbuard abore. Ooe cap- 
board should be plwed aboTv 
the other, bat a 9fm» of 
about a foot mtt^ be allowed 
between, the sides faein^ eOD- 
Dected by curred b ea A e ta . 
The top of the lower cop- 
buanl can be owd for a d^- 
play uf silv t-r arad cfaina, anch 
as ooe sees oo sadefaoarda A 
simH&r rupbcard in the nthrr 
nct^s can be oaed for j^b^ 
and china, and a aaall dia- 
ner-wa^vMi will tfaea mmpirto 
all the ftunitnre matKmuy 
for the nxm. The evqifaaafd 
fitnxnt^ can be Made of ittA, 
fltained oak and otvoMCBlBd 
with qoaint iroa 6tta^;s. 

DnwiBff-roQB. — The 
dniwii^-rcoB will not want 
■Mur fitBMBle. bc«aase. ex- 
crf< for chans ami 
taM««wHwMi WMl 
as poBBiUe. beinj; the diief rooco o!«d for cntcctahni^. Tor tim rmaem at 
is best to dispense with cabioeCs and whai>ac*s. a»d to use the 
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fig SI— tlome-nwde Eaorilolra. 

aiid-gold velvet cotilH he itlphiinpii 
IwK ottoman covered witli 
gold damask for the front 
of tht" winduw, then' wduld 
be aittiuy JiciiDUiunxltitiun for 
twelve pcrsuuK, as many a.s 
the room would hold. The 
box ottainan would .serve as a 
useful receptacle, and if there 
were a piano in the room, a 
titmilar but higher ottoman 
for the seat would contain nil 
the niUFiic, Ixtth loose tind 
bound. Thrte little tables at 
10«. iifl. each would be wanted, 
and also a bamtjoo table with 
flaps, price bs. Ut^, which could 
be used for tea. 

In one of the receBses by 
the firi-'jilHCO tiicn^ tni^'ht Iw a 
writinj,' fitment (fig. 82). This 
is made by fixing to (be wall 
three narmw shelves above 
and one brood one below, the 
Inst suppoited by two legs 
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reoeoses and the ntht-i- 
two comers of the room 
for the display of china 
and books. The walla 
mifjht be yellow and 
the wood-work white, 
with which melon- 
green draperies and 
chair-seats would form 
an admirable combina- 
tion. It is possible to 
buy for £6, Gs. a do- 
litjhtfiil little suite in 
dark-stained mahog- 
any with pate-green 
bnMMLde seate.cniiipria- 
inLT a settee, two arm- 
chairs, and four small 
choirs: and two green- 
Btained wicker chairs 
upholstei-ed in green- 
caeh. With a long low 
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ia front Between the top and aeeood AeU then is moai for a 
rjf hockfi. AoH OD the front of the aeecnd aiidf then dwuld he a Icmb 
rod hj>lding a curtain of yellow stlk which will fall to ihe thini sfaeIC 
on which papfTM can be kept. Between the third azid fourth shdf 
(which is the }iroa*\ one to be oaed as a deak) there &hoa)d be ■m^fl eoan 
partmentH for stationi-ry. The other reoeaa may be filled with a panel of 
1ookinj;-;flan, with a drapery of silk rotind the Cop and sdes: the refledioa 
from the glaas will almoet give the etiect of a eeeood nmoi bej-ood. 




Fig. S4.— Tltniont for iWEHil Bedroom. 



If across each augle of tlie wall opposite the 6replace (fi^j. 83) three 
shelves were fixed, n lamp with a large f^hiide and an art-pot for feriiti 
iiii;;fht lie Jjlacd on the? top sht-If, lx«jks on the aieccjnd, and china on tlie 
third. From thin to the ground there sJumld Ije a curtain of silk, if the 
Bpact! I?ehinil wn.4 wanted for storagi:; if imt, it might ha Itft open, and 
fillf'd up with tall china jars or bowls containing fema. All these fitments 
slioiild l»e i-riamc-llcd white. 

Bedrooms. — The bed ahauld he placed with itH foot to the fireplace, 
niifl a eoniiT wn.rdrobo witli curtflins <price 28n.) at i-ach an^fle of the 
wall in which there is a door. The fitment shown in fig, 84 occupies the 
whole width of t!»e room. On the left, side, reaching from the end of the 
wiydow to the wall, there are five drawers, and a bonnet cnplward at the 
top. On the right there is one long shelf, which is to be used for toOet- 
tahle and wn.th-stiind. Benrath the part which holds the toilet-glass there 
are two small drawers and one big one, and beneath the wash-stand portion 
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tiiere is a cupboard. The recess Whinrl the washing-Wain should if p<W9iblc 
be tiled, and there shontd be a cupboai-d above for medicine- bottles and 
nmilar articles. All this fttment may be made of deal, and stained green, 
oak, or mahogany, or ennmelled whit*:. A sftlrnon-pink- room with green 
fitment and copper fittings would affonl an admirable combination, especially 
if the bedstead was of green wood. A similar fitment could be used in 
the second bedroom, with one comer wardrobe in the angle; the wai-drobe 
might be stained oak and the walls pale-blue. 

Passag^e. — The long passage will not be wide enough for any fm-niture 
other than a. f^^w hatkging-pegs for couIm and liatH anti a cliiua "pipe" for 
nmbrfllriR. but the end |jHrt might be cut oH"at the do<jr of the Jast bedroom 
by a curtain, the space U'liind it being utilized for boxes, the big ones on 
the ground and the light portinantcuus tuid travelling-bagn on a shelf 
abovti. 

A SMALL FLAT. 

The second type of flat (fig, 85) is much more circumscribed, and only 
fit for a single person, or a young couple conti-nt with a servant who cornea 
in only for the day, theru being no room for her to sleep in unless they can 
maaage with one sitting-room, 
an arrangement to be avoided 
if possible. At the same time 
the rente of these small fiats 
are low, and with a little taste 
they may be made extremely 
prettyin a uiodt-wtway. TUougli 
the outlook is often not iu- 
viting, the windows may be 
veiled with drapery, providii-d 
that the rooms are suflBcieutl^' 
well-light«d to allow it. 

On the a«flumptiou that the 
occupants of .such a Hat would 
not have large mean.s, most 
of the decoration.s an<l titmenta 
HUggested win be home-made. 
It is wonderful what may be accompliHlied with hammer, nails, and a 
glue- pot. 

Dining-POOm. — In tlie dining-room have the walk coloured pale-green 
and the wood-work painted a deeper and warmer shade of the same colour. 
Four polished-wood chairs of dark mahogany tint can be bought for 68. G(l- 
each, and two rush-seated ann-chaira with dark mahogany frftnn?s for lOs. Qtl. 
each. These, u-ith a table for £!, a square of Indian-red art-carpet for 98., 
curtains and fireplace Hrapery of red art-serge for 12s., and fender and 
fire-irons for 5m.. would complete all tht- furniture to be bought for this 
room, the total cost being about £5, a small margin being allowed for short 
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window- blindii of roil-and-white mufllJu, and two or thxee niaiitel-[Heoa 
onumnents. 

To miiko tiic fitiiiente required in this room, rax " egg-hoxeB' most be 
procurod from s gr»jcor. aud some lengths of deal planking, not too thick, 
from a cnrpc^ntvr. Tli<* rvceoti farthest from the window most be used for 
th« widubonrd (ti|,'. HfJ). Vhux here tliree of the egg-lxjxea on end. side by 
ftide, facinfi; the nxnn. Etich Mhuuld have a shelf in the middle, thus making 
HJx iJariitliMin, mid the ititvrior ahould \)e made as smooth tut poessible and 
jMjjorud. Thu \joxvs iiiust be sucuruly ucrewed together, liave boardtnj; 

gluc"d tind uaited to the 
top, and be planed and 
saud-papwred to form 
an Rl)Si-.tliitely smooth 
Biirfrtce. The outside 
should be sized, and 
fitmlly stained dark- 
bmwn. IfathinbniflB 
rixl is 8U8pended on 
two little brackets 
fixed to the comera 
in front, two curCains 
of rod ttrt-aerge can be 
hung from it to the 
ground. A fourth egg- 
box must be tixed to 
thewall with its longer 
sides parallel to the top 
of 1 he uthem and aboot 
IS im-hi-s iitw»\,' tlifiii. It should U' eovcri'd. stained, and curtained like 
tlu^ui. If gI^■llt.'r stivugth is dt'siiH-*!, it can U; altnclicd to them by means 
of upright supjHirts. Tho tops of Unii Htnu-nts may be decorated with 
rhiim or silver. It will !»«■ fouml iliat a iiuit*:' sui-prising quantity of 
griwries. wino, gln.ss, and china may Ik- stonil away inside. 

Till' tithor iXTt'ss noariT tlu' light should be usetl as an escritwre and 
Ivhiki-as.' (tig. S7V Sel two cggdmsi-'s on end alwut 18 inches apart, and 
screw over ihem some Itoiinling to form a table, the division beiwe«n the 
boxi-s wrving for the knee-hole. In one of the boxes there can be tliree 
shelv*"?!. ihi* iwrtilion.'* Iving u.'i*>«.l for small [mjvrs and statiouen,-: in the 
other, one .slu'lf would Iv enough for larger papers. The bjtes »houkl be 
AtaiuiMl dark-bnwn. and prvvitUii with the curtain* of red s^rge like the 
oIluTs. Alxtve the des^k piM:li»in. t»o or thre»* shelves shonld be fittt-d into 
tlie nwss for holding K»»»k!v This would e.iuip the tiny diuing-nxxD wHb 
ewrything iis.'ful.wiilKH« pi^ng to much expense or taking qp moch sp*c«L 
Drawing--room.— The dniwing-n>om. as will be seen frvro tibe plan. 
19 *niu'wtmt largiT than the dining-r\»nu The walls here sbooU be 
distemi'.twl tui\p»oi*'-bI«e and the woodwork abovU be pwnt«d 
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Again, as the outlook will probably be uninviting, there shoulrl be two 
tliiu nxlt) fixed across the wiodow-frame, one at the top and one at the 
bottom, and two blinds of yellow-sDd-white muslin gathered on to the roda, 
thus quite covering the window without in any way preventing its l*>eing 
opened. The room may be greatly brightened by a judicious intixxluctiou 
of yellow jute brocade draperies. This fabric can alwajTS be bought for 
about 1*. Qd. the yard, 
50 inches wide, and has a 
most silky appearnnce. It 
might be used for long 
window -curtaies. for a 
portiere, and for a mantel- 
piece draperj', and, with 
a blue att'- carpet on the 
floor, the room will look 
pretty at once. For fur- 
niture, half a dozen wicker 
chairs of different shapes, 
a box otloiuan (which will 
really hold all the house- 
hold linen), three little 
tables, and three fitments 
made out of an old chest - 
of-drawers, picked up for 
a few shillings necond- 
hand, wrmld suffice. The 
kind of chest re<|uire(l 
i« one with three long 
drawt-rs and two shurt 
onea, all of the ^ame depth. 
The two centn- long 
drawers must be taken out 
and the two short ones fitted into the space Just almve the bottom drawer. 
These must !» boarded in at the top, and a y^'llow >*ilk frill nailed across the 
front of the vacant space, thus foraiing a di-t-p well. The pii-ce of wood 
which previously divided the two small drawers from one another, should 
be carefully removed and utilized agnin for the same purpose. A sliding 
desk Cfin now be inserted in the position which they lately occupied. All 
round the inside of the top of the chest there should ht.- a frill of yellow 
«ilk. This fitment nnist be stained dark oak, and have brawH drop-handlew 
to the drawers. Its liest position will be just in front of the winduw. The 
two long drawers can he used for hooks and china. They must stand on 
end, W- fitti-d wHth three shelves, and have a lining of yellow sateen, the 
exterior being eniimetled ivory-white. 

The ottoman can be placed with one end against a fireplace recess, and 
a drawer-fitment, with a howl or jar of flowers on the top, fixed at the 
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other, as in fig. 88. The glass above the ottoman is a very simple arrange- 
ment. It is only an ordinary hanging' -glass, the frame enamelled whit*, 
and on the top a deal shelf, having a hole at the end from which a fern- 
pot ia suspended by brass chains. If the other drawer is placed in the 
other receSH, it can be used as a lamp-stand. 

Bedroom. — The bedroom ia very Bmall, and to gain enough space to 
luovo ftbuut, the bedBteiul iiiUHt be placed with one side against the wall 
and the foot t-owarda the window. Besides this there is only room for one 
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piece of furniture, a eoiidimi.'d ^vaj^li-staiid, cliest-of-drawera. and dressing- 
titble, whieh win hv bought in bazi-lwood for £4, lOy. Where thei-e is any 
ar'ailable space on the walls, pegs can be fixed up with a wooden shelf 
above them, from the edga of which a cretonne curtain caii be hung for the 
purpose of pivserving the clothes froui dui^t, Snittll box Qttomatis covered 
with cretonne will huM hats, and may he snbstitnted for chairs where 
spaCB is so valuable. If tlie walls are distempered pink, the hangings made 
of pretty blue crttonne, and the floor covered with creuni matting, the room 
will look pretty, but it must be kept scrupulously neat, ag the luxury of 
Untidiness may not be indulged in in any part of a smalt flat. 

Other Rooms. — The bath-rfxnm can l>c uso<l as a dressing-room. For 
this purpose there should be a hanging-glas-s, price 4?,, with two shelves 
below for brushes and combs, and a tripod wash-stand nf enamelled tin. 
with earthenware basin, soap-tray, towel-rail, and can, which may be bought 
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complete for 10s. 6(2. Above the bath iteelf there should be a shelf Eor 
soap-dish, sponge-basket, water-bottle and glass, and hot-water can. The 
secret of making a tiny flat comfortable is to have every conveoieuce in 
af) small a space as possible. 

Tlie kitchen, besides the dresser, usually a fixture, will only require a 
table and two Windsor chairs, but it should have as many shelves and 
cupboards as space will allow. 

Flats for Occasional Residents It must Dot be supposed that a 

fcmall flat is utrC'-Ssaiily iuii.-tbitfd only by those who are not well otf. 
Many people possessing country houses own a liny flat in town, pi-e- 
ferrinu^ it to a hotel on account o£ the privacy which it secures. Such 
flats somytimeg have dining- room, drawiag-room. and bedroom on one side 
of the hall, and kitchen, bath-room, and senant's room oxx the other. In 
one flat of the kind the drawing-room ia furnished with Sheraton chairs 
and settee, Vernis Martin cabinets and a pianette, the walls being panelled 
with rose-pink brocade. The dining-room is in Chippendale style, with 
only chairs and table, as there is no space for a sideboard. The bedroom 
is French, with draperies of pale-blue silk and white lace, and the fitment 
furniture enamelled white. The walls of both kitchen and bath-room are 
covered with a white tile-paper, which looks most dainty and fresh. 
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HEATING AH&ANGEMENTS. 

Methods of Diffusing' Heat. — Fur a dear understandiug^ of the various 

niodeti wnd pr(x:t;}tefj« u»vd, and at' tlit^ difficulties to be encountered, iu Ihu 
artiticial heuting of dwelliugs. a short explanatiou of the principles involved 
wilE 1a- iii'Cessjuy. 

Heat is tniiiainitted in tliree ways — by radiation, by convection, and by 
conduction. Iti tlie finit ctum tUe raya flow in straight lines in all diivctions 
from the source, and, without materially warming the me<Jium tliroiigh 
wliieh they pass, are eventually absorbed by the bodies on which they 
iiiipinjff>. In (ronvection,^]!!^!! r^oriuires either a gaseous or a Ii<.|uid medium, 
the piirtielfs m^arest the soiii-ce of heat, becoming warm, expand and riae, 
allowing utliera to take tlieir place, ami thus a* current is established which 
continues until tlie whole of tlie ruediuni is oi' uniform temperature. In 
conduction, the htjat is trausuiitted I'nnn particle to particle, as when one 
end of a metal rod i« placed in the fire. Open fireptaces are illustrations 
of the lirwt pnicesH, mid eUiwe stoves imd hut-water pipes chielly of the 
second, though a certain amouivt of mdiatiou takey place frtmi thetii also. 

Tliene two modes of diffusini; heat may be illustrated by very Familiar 
exairipkis. The sun's heat reaches uk by radiation, the air itseK lieing 
warmed only to a very sli;cht extent during the passage of the rays. It is 
not until the uartliB surface is heated that the air resting on it hecomas 
hot by contact with it, ami that the convection begin.s to be con-sidfi-able. 
Hence the daily u]u.\imuui temperature is generally reached only shortly 
before '3 i'.H., and not at noon as might be expected. Again, it is possible 
to hold one's finger t|iiite close to the side of the flame of a candle or a gaa 
jet without Bulferiug any inconvenience, the heat being radiated from this 
part, but if the hand is put at even a considerable distance from the top of 
the flame the heat cannot be borne, for it is here transmitted by convection. 

OPEN FIRES. 

There can be no doubt that, iu Euglaad. the most popular method of 

warming a room is by means of the open fire, and much may be said in 

its favour. (1) The cheerful appearance which it pre.sents is by no means 

tui unimportant factor in sceiiring the romfort and happiness of an ideal 

iiome, and uo other arrangements, however economical or efficient, can give 

an 
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the same feeling' of brightufss, (2) As an aid to ventilatinn the open 

fireplace is mnrt valuable. In an ordinary house the chimney ta the chief 
outlet for foul air, and this is the ease whether there is a fire in the grate 
or not. When the fire i« lighted the air in the chimney ib warmed, and, 
being lighter than the cold air above, rises; a Fresh supply of cold air ruahea 
in from below to take its place, and thu8 there ia a constJint current through 
the room. (3) Owing to this perpetual interchange the air does not become 
too dry. This is an important advantage, because too dry an atmosphere 
is extremely irritating to the respiratoiy pasHages. (4) It is affirmed by 
some authorities that ixioms wanned by an open fire re(|uire les.s frequent 
re-papering and painting than ttiose where st-ovee are used, the dirt in the 
fonuer case heing chielly confined to the fireplace and chimney. 

On the other hand, an open fire has these disadvantages. (1) It is an 
inefficient uietbod uf intiwhiciiig warmth, the heat not being distributed 
equally to alt parts; persons or obJL-ets near the fire arc overliuated, whilst 
the remoter portions of the room are vei-y imperfectly wanned. The effect 
of radiant heat lessens according to the square of the distauco. so that the 
heat at 10 feet is one bundled times less than at 1 foot from a tire. 
(2) There are cold draughts along the floor. (3) There is a loss of heat, 
as a great amount passes up the chimney without entering the room at all, 
and this, added to the imperfect combustion of the coal, makes the method 
very wHnteful. (4) The cojistant attention P-rniiri-fl Viy an open tire invoEves 
a large amount of domestic labour. (5) The anmint cost is very large in 
proportion to the amount of heat given. It has hecn estimated that out of 
13 cwta. of coal S are wasted. 

The first cost of an open fireplace is relatively small, and to a tenant 
means merely the cost of adjuncts, such as fender and fire-irijna In the 
case of any person building a house for his own occupation stoves may be 
slightly cheaper, but the ditU'rencc between the two is trilling. In Scotland 
ihe fireplace is not usually n fixture: a new tenant may liave to supply his 
own grattis juat ay he supplies his own gas braokits. 

Common Defects of Grates. — Many of the above objections are due 
to etmctural defreta, which should be remedied if poBsible, (I) The grate 
should not be phieeil agaiii.st nil outside wall, ai this position involves loas 
of heat and tend.s to maki^ it smoke, since, the back of the chimney 
being plaeed against the cold outsidt- air. a large amount of heat is con- 
ducted away, while the liability to down-draughts in increa.sefl owing to 
the length of time re*]uired to wanii the ctilumn of air in tlie chimney. 
(2) It should not stand too far back under the chimney, aa this also causes 
waste of heat, (3) The back and siiles shouhi not 1m? made of iron, partly 
because that metal, being a very gooil conductor, absorbs the heat, and 
partly because in such cases there is frequently a apace left between the 
back of the gnite and the wall of the chimney, which resuHs in a losa 
of heat by nidiation as well as conduction, and also accumulates soot. 
(4) The bars of the grate should not be too far apart, or placed at a great 
distance from the heartli; otherwise, the coal burns too tpiickly, and pieces 
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of coal are liable to fall through before they have been properly burned; 
also, the floor level in such cases is always cold and draughty. 

Many of these defects have been overcome by modern improvementa 
Mr. Pi-idgin Teale, of Leeds, who is the great authority on these matters, 
has laid down some very clear directions in respect of them. Briefly stated, 
his advice is to the following efl'ect: — (1) As little iron as possible should 
be used, (2) The back and sides of the grate should be of fire-brick, which 
has the property of retainiti^ much more hent than iron, and for a longer 
time; and further, a fire is much more easily kindled in a grate of this 
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kind thfiii in oue imide oi' iron. (3) The back should lean well over the 
tire; for, lK!ci>iiiing hot speedily in this position, it radiates the heat into 
the fire itself, and thua helps to secure more perfect combustion and to 
redact; the uniouiit nf uiicoiisiniied smoke jiJiPsinfj up the chimney. (4) The 
grate should Ije wider in IVont than at the Imck. If the two sides are 
parallel the heat fruiii them is thronii l^ack into the lire instead of into the 
i-ooiu. For a sirjidl luom the depth should bo aUmt 9 inches, and for a large 
one not more than II. (j) Tin.' slits in the Iwttuui grating, and the liars 
in front, should be narrow and vertical ratht-r than horizoutaL (6) The 
space lienealh the fire should havu a close-fitting iron shield, or economizer 
as it is called, by ]iieans of which the rate of combustion may be regulated. 
These points are illustrated iu the Teale fire-grate (figs. 89 and !>0), 

In some patterns of grate the fire-brick is covered with tiles coloured 
tf) Imriiionize with the funiiture and decorations of tht- room, one example 
of this being the old Leamington grate. FirL'places may also be obtained 
made aInioKt entirely of glazed tiles. In such cases the back of the grate 
is lined with fir«-Lrick, and the only iron used iu its construction is in the 
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ban. Tbeee firepUcea, although more expensive than nrdiimr>- iron and 
tile g^ite^ are more satisfiictor}- in many respects, the tiles ilieinst-lves 
absovlnDg a large aiDOuut of h«at and serving oh radiators. Such a fire- 
ptaee may indeed be alwoat regarded aa a storeliouBt? of warmtb. which is 
given off so slowly that the room doee not become chilled for a considemble 
time, even after the fire has gone out. An a^lditioital advanta|;e is that 
soch a fireplace is ver}' easily cleaned and kept clean, uo blackleod being 
ueeeseary except for the bars. 

Many grates at the present day are lotted with movable canopies or 
Mowers, which regulate the cftnibastion to .lome extent. A very efficient 
grate has been <l«^igned with sftccial regulating iloors fnr this purpose. 

How lo Ug^ht a Fire. — The simple matter of li^'hting a iirv to some 
persons presents great ditficnlty. The first thing is to lay it properly. 

Aft<?r cleaning the grate, and sweeping away the soot from the i-(^gistor 
and lower part of the chimney, a few cinders should be put at the liotljm 
of the grate, then some crumpleil paper, then a few chips or sticks placed 
crosswise, and finally the small pieces of coal and some of thf Inrger cinders. 
Cftre ma.<tt be taken that these lumps are .•'o amingcd as to allow a free 
pucMige of air, which is as necesKar^* to the lighting of ii firo as coal And 
wood. The light must be applied t« the paper at th<i Ixittom nf the grate. 

The cuHtom of commenciug or leaving off fires at a CLTtnin fixed date 
is very absurd and unhygienic; climatic conditions arc not regulated by 
the date of a spring cleaning, and to put out the fa'res in May aud wait 
until Uctober to reauiue them is ridiculous. 

STOVES. 

A store is differentiated from an open fire mainly by the fact that the 
fuel is burned in a close chamber, and consequently almost all the heat 
generated is utilized. 

There are two chief varieties of stoves, cliwed and open, hitth of which 
bum one of three sub8tance8--{l) Coal or cokf, r2) gas, ('A) oil It may 
be advisable to state at once tiiai, if the heating an-udgL-iiH'nts iirc to comply 
with the laws of health, flues are oasential in the cose of ccHtl. coke, or gaa. 

TTie comlJliouH nee*lful to secure 8iiece.s8 are .smiicwluit ^imilar in eveiy 
case, and as they all have some common features, it will be well firet lo 
oonftider this system of heating genenUly in respect uf its merits awl 
defects. On the former score it may be sni'l that ( I ) the tirst coat is small, 
and iu this matter a stove is slightly cheaper tliau an opL-n fireplaee; but. 
of course, a tenant living in a house alremJy pr<J^*idet^ with fireplac«« w»" 
find the addition of stoves an extra expense, (2) The itniiual cost is vwy 
small as compared with other methnls. the cutubusti'in of the fuel being 
much slower and mof* »>erfect than in ■irJiuary cual fires. whd« it is 
possible in some ca '."ct an Hennuniy in the kind of foel bomed. 

f3) Stoves are aU it Ihan open lires Iwcause, the hmi being 

distributed largeh i, the air of the fjom b nwTP *4«ally 
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wanned. At the ssmc time the sides of the stove and the floe itself act as 
radiating surfaces. 

The use of Stoves is, however, open to many objectioos. (1) The aid to 
ventilation is much !«;*« than with open fires, partly owing to the small aise 
of the flue as compared with an open chimney. (2) The air of the room is 
rendered too dry. (3) There is a disagreeable burnt smell, due to the fact 
that the organic particle*, always pn'setit in th«^ air of every inhabited nxira. 
come ill contact with the hot iron and are thus charred. (4j There is an 
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escnpt- of ft <lftn^emns product of combustion — ca.rU>iiic oxide (or carbon 
moiioxiik) — in chcnp. badly-titttng stoves, and possibly in all made of 
Cfl«t-iron. This is a very .sltioiis defect; ns the stove becomes r^d-hot the 
iron is rendered porous and allows this gas to escape, causing the headaches 
and drowsy f'eetin]^n from which no many people .sutfor in stove-heat«d 
roomB. (5) A stovf in lew* chccrt'iU than an open fire. 

A greiit iriJiry uF these drt'ects may be i-emedicd. The imperfect ven- 
tilation of the r<Hvtn tiiay be somewhat improved bj* the use of a ventilating 
Btt>v« which inLiriit.s fresli warm air. Many stoves are now specially con- 
structed Tor tliiM pni-pnse. Fig. HI tr^Vf.s a si_'cti{inal representation of one 
which adiiiil-s outsidi; air by a pipe undenieatli the stove. The stove itself 
consists of an out^'r case, .nhown by the outside lines, the space between 
bein^ divided by ribs of metal into a series of air-chanibei-s, in which air 
entering' from liclow circulates, becomes warmed, and rises into the room 
through oiH-niujjs at the top and sides of the stove. There is also in front 
of the Htov(? a special arraiigi-ment of tubes which supply atmospheric air 
for the combustion of the ftiel. 
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The constant evaporation from a vessel of watur placed on the stove 
will largely reduce the dryneas of the atmosfihere. The disagreeable 
burnt Btnelt and the escape of carbon monoxide may be avoided if the 
stove — preferably made of wrought iron, which ia more resistant than cast- 
is lined throughout with fire-brick. The joints of a stove, whether of cast 
or wrought iron, or tiled, should be absolutely perfect, to prevent the gases 
of combustion from entering the air of the room. For this reason, it is 
false economy, from the point of view of health, to buy cheap, badly linished. 
badly fitted stoves. A very good form is one made of tiles with a fire-brick 
lining. In England this kind of stove is usually open, and it has many 
points in its favour, altho\igh the first cost is great, and more fuel ia 
consumed than in an ordinary close stove. The appearance is distinctly 
more clieerful, the amount of heat given out is greater, and the burnt 
Hmeli ujid tatrupe of carbon monoxide are avoided. Such a stove possesses 
also the advautage of being easily cleaned. In Sweden aud other parts 
of the Continent, a round closed tile stove, sooiewliat resembling a pillar, 
is used in all sitting aud bed rooms. It is fitted witli doors, which regulate 
the rate of combustion, and is highly satisfactory as a heat-giver. The 
ch'eerful appearance so dcligiitful in an open gmte is entirely lacking in 
some kinds of close stoves, but many are now iiiatiufactured both in Eng- 
land and Anifricu with transparent mica panels or doors, the tire being thus 
rendered vi.sible to some extent. 

The exterior of many stoves is so constructed aa to afTord an extra 
surface for nwliation. Tbey are very useful for wanning laigi! hallH and 
passages, but for au ordinary room those with a plain surface will Lo found 
quite sutlk-ieut. 

lu the mutter of fitting there are a few points to winch attention must 
be dj-awn. If the stove is uunoected with the chimney wire must be taken 
to see that the latter is not liable to down -draughts. Such liability is, 
unfortunately, a coniinou defect in cliiiuneys, being often caused by the too 
close pn)xiinity of other buihlirigs or even of trees, in which esse the defect 
may be remedied by inerca-siug the height to a considerable extent. 

Wind guard-tops or cowl.s arc not always satisfactory. If the room in 
which the stove is to stand i.s unpn>vided with a chimney, the stuve will, of 
course, have a tlue of its own, consisting of an iron pi(M! leaJing to the 
outside air; the pipe shoulil have a.s few bends in it as possible, and the 
joints .should be most carefully cemented. Where the stove is to be llxed 
in a room with a wooden floor, insurance conipauivH oblige their clients to 
provide a metal or Hag Ikiso, on whieh the stove must staud. 

Gas Stoves and Fires.— lu consiiiering the various gas-heating arrange- 
ment? it will lie W-.st to follow the clns-silication made at the conniiencement 
of this article — <1) tha^e which warm by means of radiant beat; (2) those 
which wanu the air by convection; and (3) those which combine the two 
methods. 

The type which warms by means of nidiant heat is exemplified by the 
open gas fire, which cousists uf a row of special burners placed under an 
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Th<^ ponstnictinn o£ the Euthermic stove (fig. 94) is slightly difiereat. 
The body of this stove is made of corrugated iron, thus giving au increased 
surface for radiation, while within is a metal drum, as it is called, which, 
like the coil in the Calorigeu, communieatea by means of a pipe with the 
external air, and also haa an opening in the top of the stove to pass the 
warmed fresh air into the t-ooiii, and a flue for carrying off the combustion 
products. 'The main difference between the two stoves is that as the 
Euthermic is not close<l at the bottom, it helps to ventilate a room. 

The third type is one which gives out heat by both radiation and 
convectioiL Examples are the open stoves so commonEy used known a^ 
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incandeHctnt pis Hres (fiji- 9-JX which may be fitted in front of an ordinary 
fire-grate or used in hjouin \vln.'ri.' tliece is no Hre])liice pro\*i<EeiI. 

Either aNhe,-iUjs or lilugrey iron in UKt-d to ntdiate the lieut, the hollow 
balla of asU-'stos being the most Natisfuctory for the purpose. These sitovea 
are very efficifiit heat-givers aud have also something of the cheering effects 
of a fij-e, but some extra attention nnist be paid to tin- general principles of 
ventilation, if bcaUh is to be considered. T>r. Reid, in his well-known 
Handbook of PracHcal Saintaium. i^Ryu, in this conriiectidn: " It la eHwential 
for ventilating purpoNM that the opfiiing of the liceplarc pro]iLr slumM bw 
quite free and not fillo'l np with shi;et-ii*on f\s i.s ofti.-n done, olhenviwe the 
ventilating effect of the chimney will be greatly tessi-ncd, particularly when 
the fire is not actually burning. The air in l)edroonis, in which gas .stoves 
have been fixed in the objt'Ctionablc manner just deacribed, is very foul 
in the nioming if the afcovo hoa not been burning all night, and in the 
absence of any special outlet ventilation." 
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It in trn[X)mi1>le lo enumerate all the forms of gas stove now in use, hat 
It warning iiiiiHt )>u utlvrt-d against the use of a kind accasioiiaUy to be met 
with, unprovidud with tluo or pipe. These stoves are very cheap, and they 
riiaku thu air of u room hot, but at the same time they contaminate and. 
poifum it. 

Qua Htoves may often be hired from a gas company. 

It in worth mentioning livm that the habit of warming a bedroom by 
liglititi^ Lhu giiH shuuld be avuidud. 

on Stoves. — As Hourcea of heat, oil Kioves present many objections. 
Tliiiy (iro troul'lettome to kt-'ep c]«a.u. and if neglw:t«d in this respect are 
cwlHJri U) muL-M iiiipluaNHiitly. They usu up u. large amount of oxygen, 
and if pliiuud in Ihu middlu of a room, not in ike fireplace, they vitiate tlie 
atiiiotsphuru, aa all Ihu products of combustion are pussvd into the room 
ittielf. 

The first cost of oil stoves as compared witli those burning gas, coal, or 
CoTtti in small, no fittiiij^ bt'iiig nt'ctssary. The annual cost is comparatively 
largi', if till- stovL' is iii constant use. This does nut *^pply to lucalitie« 
vvbcn) coal 18 sold at pi'ohibitive prices. 

Tlieix' are inKnite varieties of oil stoves, burning various sorts of wick, 
and viuyiii;f,' iu price hviu half-a-crown upwards. The more expensive 
kinds, usually nuidi^ of glazed ware, are naturally the more efficient. A 
Mimll »inj;K'-»ick stove, costing y^. ti<^., will k^«p a room of 1000 cubic feet 
at ii tiMuin-nituii' ntngiiig from 50° Fahr. to G5° Fahr., according to external 
comlitions. Tho cost, if the stove is kept burning for twenty-four hourv 
witli tiii u6 Ifi. por gallon, is alxitit 3(1. Tlie kind of oil used makes a 
dLllV-ivncf ill tlif aiiiiiiitll ct.>»t of such a means of heating, but the poorer 
kinds iirti not to be recommended. 

UOT-WATER P1PE& 

In the case of hot-water |n{.H<« the heat is transmitted by ctumcftMO, 
.\ltliougli lh\"oivticatly they constitute a very elhcient way of wartniag 
a liouw, pmctically ilivy linvo H.>rious druwlwcks; they involve a l>r^ first 
ixwt, 8iX' wautiug iu cheerful Ik's!;*, and rvnder the air of a r.x>m more or ie» 
stuHy. Thv chi»'f ailvantag^-s of hvt-uater pijit-s are ihal ihey invol*"* vctjr 
Hith- dktiiu'^tic lultour, co«t Uttle aftor the iuitial expense, and distribute tha 
htiMt wiually. 

Tlu-r\' atv two $\-stem$ emploj-ed. kuown as the lov-prvesotv aad (be- 
hij:li-pr^'a»ur^* s\-sten»& In the f>.»ru»r there is usually a bciWr itt oo* of 
th«' ctfttars (f«sl from a !(0}yirft[o cistern which mnsi be m high «p •• 
(xv^blv^ fnmi the- ui>|vr cud of which « fifv runs, svudiug ovk 
all |v»rt« 1.4' th« h^>u:i«>: ihtfsv ltraQch«« Wad hack aad rv<ttm 
tiually mutiny into another single ptp«. whkh te-eatcr^ the botkr «t 
K>ti(.*u: :^v thai in tikch rvoiu there ts always thi:^ iiL<«hl« row «f |i^ 
*nh* ^tif t^ ibo (^(x« wilt <K-i>end oo tb« mmawait oJ h«ttX rv^aiiwi h«l tkcjr 
are a:$ualtv 4 inches in viiaueter. 
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The circulation of water in the pipes is kept up by the tendency oE 
■water wlien lieateJ to rise, A» it travels On ita way, it parts with tt« lieat, 
become colder and heavier, desceuds into the lower pipe, and so returns to 
the boiler. Twelve feet of piping will heat 1000 cubic feet of air to 65' F. 

The second method, known as the high-pi-essnre system, is soinewhafc 
different. In this case the pipea conveying the hot water actually pass 
throngh the kitchen 6re- There ia no boiler, and a very mnch greater 
amount of heat is obtained, while le«s piping is necessary and the pipe has 
a siimller bore. The main danger 3s the liability of the pipes to burst, but 
thiH is diminished by the use of safety-valves and escape-pipeg. 

HouHes are occn.iionally wanned by hot air, but for the reasons stated 
this methntl ia more suited to large institutions than to private dwelHngs. 

Hot -water Supply.— Various methods are employed for supplying 
housL-8 with hut water, some of them safe and efficient, othera not so satis- 
factory. 

A form which ia still to be found in old houses is known aa the worm- 
boiler system (fig. Q^), It cousiata of a coil of piping within the kitchen 
boiler constituting the worm, supplied with water from the cistern at the 
top of the house, the boiler itself Ijeing supplied by a small cistern near 
the range. Both boiler and worm are litted with escape-pipes. The water 
in the worm is heated indirectly by the water iu thtj Ijoiler. This arrango- 
nient is safe and fairly satisfactory so long as the supply of water in tha 
boiler receives proper attention, otherwise, in a red-hot drj' boiler the 
joints of the worm may give way; but there is this disadvantage that the 
hot supply of the kitchen comes 'lirectly from the l:x>iier. so that if much 
were to l>e drawn out the water in the worm would soon cool down, and 
the rest of the hou-su would suffer. During frost the dangers are that the 
condensed frozen steam may form a plug In the escape-pipe of the wonn, 
and the cold-water supply to the boiler may also freeze. 

In the method generally applied to houses (fig, 97) there is a cylinder 
or reservoir close to the range and connected with the kitchen Iwiler. 
'ITirough the lower part of this cylinder the cold supply pa.sses on its way 
to the boiler, and the hot supply through the upper part on its way from 
the boiler, the whole arrangement depending on the principle that hot 
water, like hot air, rises. 

The possible freezing of the supply-pipes in cold weather and the 
consequent boiling dry of the cylinder are serious matters. This danger, 
however, is more apparent than real, as the condition of the cylinder can 
alwaya be ascertained by tapping it and observing whether it sounds empty 
or full; if empty, the kitchen fire shoiUd at once be put out Tlie hot 
eitcape-pipe would not be »o likely to be plugged with ice because of the 
presence of hot-water pipes in ita immediate vicinity. 

A faulty sy.'item sometimes found in smaller housea has no reservoir of 
any kind. The boiler behind the kitchen tire is fed from the cistern at the 
top of the house, the pipe leading from it enters the boiler at the bottom, 
that supplying the rest of the house leaving it at the top; it is titted with 
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the uaOA] hot escape. In frosty weather if both these pipes are blocked 
the steam wuiot encape, and an exploBion reenlto. If the snppiy-pipe alone 
ih frozen, in a short while the boiler becomes dry and red-hot, and a soddeo 
renewal of the cold supply, as when a thaw comes, cau»ee an expkeicm, the 
water beinj; instantly oonverteij into steam. 

There arc two ways of g'liarding against accidents of the kind: either 
ran off all tlie water at niglit, and cat off the supply from the uiaio — (he 
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supply must in tliia case he renewed before the firea are relighted: or have 
ft safcty-valvo titteJ to the boiler. 

• riKK ACt^rOKNTS. 

Precautions against Fire. —It is an uM sayin<T that fire is a good 
BorvtLul but (I 1jml iiiiu>t<.-r; in all circuiiiMUiitct.'s ttiuivfoi-o one should 
reiiii'iiibLT tliiit ill oriltT to uiiuiuiize rlakH the tiro u»L-d £ur heating^ apart- 
mi-nts jitiil for »tlior pur|ii»ii;H must 1m! kupt within certain pi-oiiortions. 
Fni'tlii-'r, tin: ciiiiiiiicy niul tireplocc kIiouIO Iju so constructed that there is no 
woud miller the lieHi-tUsttiiiie or beiiiiid the jjrate, and that no beams of 
wtwd pass through or rest in the chimney. As before stated, there should 
be no space nt thi' back bvtwuen fjrttte ami chiiuii«y; Boot accunjulales in 
Buch a space and may easily become igiiilcd. 
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Special precantions miiBt he taken in nurseries. Curtains and childi'en's 
dresses may be rinsed iifter wasliing in alum water (proportious, 2 oz. alum 
tio 1 gallon of water); tins is said to rendi^r ttiein less likely to ignite. The 
nursery fireplace should be siHToundBd by a. high wire-guard, and only 
Hafety-maLcbeti should be used, and should be kept, if iHtHsible iu metal 
buses out ol' the reach of children. All gariiieiits retiuiriog airing or 
warming l)efore the fire must be carefully watched, and not placed too close 
to the bars. In making and liglitJng a tire, the light subtitaiicea used for 
kindling should not be left in the gi-ate. The habit of fiouring paraffin or 
turpentine on badly-made fircH t-o help tbeni to ignite more quickly ia 
most dangt-rims. It is also dangerous to put firewood on the stove to dry. 
Lights of liny kind sboutd not l>e placed near curtaine, and the habit of 
reiuling iu bed, with a candle or a lamp by the bed-side, is very unwise. 
Many people keep buckets of water on each landing to be ready at any 
time in case of fire. This is a, wise precaution, but not always practicable 
where spJK't.' is limited. 

Extinguishing Fires.^The must speedy way of extinguishing a fire is 
the one genenilly employed, namely, to dash water on the burning maaa. 
If curtains, valaiiees, or liaiigingH of any kind beconiti ignited, they should 
imitaotly be tora down to prevent Hamcs from rising to the upper portions 
of the room and furniture. If water is not available, some thick woollen 
material flung on the Imrniiig substance will be of great aMsistaTice, tiec-unse 
wool does not burst into flame bu readily as other fabrics, and l»y this means 
the fire can soon be stamped or crusbed out. The ordinary mineral-water 
syphon or seltzogene, or even a so<ia-water bottle, is useful for extinguishing 
fire, the water in tbem being highly charged with carbf^uic acid gas, which 
will not support combustion, and hence will instantly extinguish flame. 
Hand-gretiadi'8, which have a similar effect when broken, can be obtained; 
they are usually kept as a siafeguard against fire in »bopiD and other large 
establislmientA. 

Plahi water will not estingiiish burning oil. Earth, ashes, or sand is the 
best e.^tiuguisher in such a cnsf, Ijut water charged with carbonic acid is 
equally effective and is used by t5re brigades. 

Chimneys on Fire. — 'Hie firing of cbimneye may be prevented by the 
exerciw; of a little common eare and conm ion-sense. The (lues should be 
swept regiilarly, and no soot should be allowed to accumulate near Iho 
opening of thr fire-place. When a eliiinney is actually alight, the usual 
plan is to sprinkh^ the t(ip of the fir« with salt, as this extinguishes the 
fire in the grate; aftfrwards the soot in the chimney soon bums itself out^ 
Oth^vr mt-tliods already Itidirated can be applied in this ease also. Setting 
a chimney on fire in a town for cleaning purpus^N is very reprehensible, and 
renders the householder liable to a penalty not exceeding £.5; the maximum 
penalty for an accldt-ut not due to neglect or carelewness is ten shillings, 

Cost If Fire-engine comes. — In the case of a arious outbreak it will 
be necessary to send for a fire-engine. The cost of this will depend partly 
on the locality, but as & rule in the case of insured property an arrange- 
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"incandescent'" syatem becomes appreciable. The electric light is also 
economicjil when a very brilliant light ia desired. 

Lamps and Ceilingrs.— Of the dilTerent gytttemn, the electric light is the 
cleanest, because it produces the least beat. CeilingH are discoloured hy 
the current of healed air rising from the lamps or gas. With oil-lanipH the 
discolouring i» less noticeable, because the light is not invariably in the same 
place; but as hot pipe» discolour walls, cornices, and the ceiling near them, 
it i.s evident that the air cuiTent must carrj' and deposit tliL* dust, dirt, 
and fog on the roughened surface of the walb. With largu lamps, tlie 
Lucandescent gas-light, and all gas-bumers near the ceiling it is advisable 
to use smoke-consumers, or heat-defleotors, which, if they do not prevent 
the accumulation of dirt, at least diffuse the currents of air and make the 
discoloration more general. With low ceilings and in foggy di;<trict8 it ia 
a good plan to paper the ceilings, varnish well, and wipe fre(|uently. 

Accessories. — In the arrangement of the fittings wall - brackt>ts at& 
more effective than pendants or "crown" lights, but they should be fixod so 
that the " light-s" are above the level of the eyes; 6 feet i.s a good average 
height. The nnmber of lights is immaterial, the illuminating power being 
governed to a groat extent by the colour of the walls and ceiling. The 
palest colours — pink, yellow, light-blue — require leas illumination; a room 
with a white ceiling and cream -coloured wall.=( will Ix- as light with 33 
candles us the same room would be with 87 candles if the walls were brown 
oak-panelling or painted maroon. To diffuse light a rectangular lantern 
is better than a globe, and a plane better than a cylindrical surface. A 
clear crj'stal having as many fucets as a well-cut diamond i.s the best of all. 

As to the materia], clear glass obstnicLs 12 per cent of the light, engraved 
glass from H to 18 per cent, ground glaKS 30 per cent, opal 60 per cent; 
on the other hand, the special gloljes of tranapart'nt glass, finely gi-onved or 
chequered, give an increased illumirkating power of about 12 percent, but 
at the .same time absorb 9 ptT cent to 14 per cent, ji-s do other glH.s.t globes. 

In arranging lights the use of mirmra and reflectors, for the purpasc 
of economically increasing the illuminating jrawer, .should not ho overlooked. 

GAS. 

No artificial light is more satisfactory than gaa, because no other 
ret^uires bo little attention and is so absolutely and continuously available. 
True, the quality, as well as the price, varies accoixltug to localities and 
seasons, but as tlie cheajier " watL^r-gas" is now more largely abided, the 
ooal-gaa itself being almost always enriched with various cnrl)onp, tlie 
price is likely in future to l>e jowertid and the quality at least maintaineii. 
Scotch gos from cannel-coal is luiich richer than that obtainable in London 
or England generally, and may be used with smaller burners than are to 
be found in most English houses. 

To obtain the beat residta it is essential that the fittings be sound. 
In France all pipes are submitted to a government test before the gas 
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is connected, but in this country the souadnen of the pipes and fittings 
is the coufnitner's concern alone. As pipes, tittiugs, and juiuts, particuUrly 
Bt^ered jointe, decay owing to the chemical action of the gas, they should 
be teeted before taking up a tenancy, and at intervals afterwards, or 
wbenever it is suspected that a leuk exi£t& 

It is economical to turn off the gas at the meter ever>' night, but if 
this is done, care should be taken that ever^' burner baa been turned off: 
otherwise, when the gas is turned on again, there will be not imly a Io6b 
^m the consequent escape greater than was Ukely to result from the gan 
ha.ving been left "on", but the risk of au explosion besides. 

Leakag'BS. — The simpleMt way to dt*teruiine whether or not there is a 
leak in the tittings Is to turn off every burner and watch the meter. But 

if the leak is a small one, it may not stir the 
index one point for hours. A quicker method 
(fig. OH) is to obtain a 12-inch length of glass 
tube, heat it in a Bame and bend it into the form 
of a U; then fasten to one leg a short length of 
tight-fitting india-rubber tube, pour water into the 
bent tube until about 3 inches of it is filled, and 
slip the free end of the india-rubber tube over a 
burner, turning on the gas at that burner. The 
pressure of the gas will change the level of the 
water in the legs of the tube. The level should 
be noted and someone sent to turn off the gas 
at the meter. If the same level is maintained 
after the ga-s is turned off, there is no leak. 

A leak ought ne^■er to be searched for with a 
light. Wherever the smell of gas is noticed, it 
may be as.sumed that somewhere near there exists 
gixs combinc-d with atmospheric air in a propor- 
tion which renders the combination highly ex- 
plosive. There is no safer way to find the leak 
than by the .smell. If it is not in the fittings but 
in the pipes, the exact spot may be ascert-aincd by 
mixing scmp and water Uigpther aa though for blowing bubbles, and painting 
the HU8|K-Rted \ii\n: with the suds, using a camel-hair brush. Bubbles will 
form abijiit thy k-ak. 

To Stop a Leak. — The surest aud easiest way to stop a small leak in 
sn iron. bra,s,s, or oiniijJOHite pipe is to paint the pipe, preferably with oil- 
paint containing much ved-luad; but any of the varuish painty will do. 
Ill-fitting bracket joints can be stopped by lubricating freely with a mix- 
ture of two part-B of bees'-wax to one of tflllnw, applied warm. A leak in 
the burner is of little consequence,, since the escape can only be small, and 
ceases when the gas la turned off from the bunior. It can be effectually 
stopped by rubbing a little white-lead, or bett-fT, a mixture of half-white 
and hatf-red lead, gu the thread of the screw before turning the burner 
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into '.te place. The water in the slides of pendent g&salicre requires to be 
renewed frequently. The cork pocking of the kitchen pendant may be 
treated with the bees'-was and tallow mixture. 

Waste of Gas.^In addition to leaks from defective pipes and fittings, 
gas IB often wasted by being used at too great pressure. Whenever it 
roars, more is pas.siug through the burner ihan can be converted into light. 
The flauie should be lowered by turning off at the burner until it assumes 
the correct nhape. as shown in fig^. 99, 100. As the pressui'e varies from 
hour to hour, IjieJng greatest from 5 p.m. until midnight, tliore should be, 
in houfies where much gas is used, regululiug burners, or a regulator cm 
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the main-pipe near the meter, to check the supply effectively. R^^gulators 
may be self-acting, or morely an elaboration of the oi-dtnary stop-cock 
with a dolicate indicator and rlial in a prominent position. 

Meters. — Gas-metHprs are usually lent by or are hired from the com- 
pany supplying the gas. If no rent is cbarged for tlie met*r, the companj' 
may be allowed to supply it; if rents are liigh, it is cheaper to purchase, 
as an efficient Slight drj' meter can be bought new for 3Vj*,, and will last 
for years. The wnter-senled meter is inferior to the dry meter, and gives 
much more trouble. When the meter ia fixed, the stop-cock is fitted 
between the main supply pipe and the meter. A second stop-cock should 
be fitt«tl to control the supply of gas as it issues from the meter. Stop- 
cocks and meter fittings ai*e the consumer's property. It coats aliout ten 
shillings to lay on the gas, and the company " cut off" gratuitously. When 
taking a hovise from a previous tenant, it is econumica!, as well as c-on- 
venient, to pay a few shillings for the meter fittings. 

Wet and Dry Meters. — It is to the consumer's advantage that the gaa 
ahonld enter freely into the meter at the highest possible pressure — the 
preasure in the main, — and that the supply should be checked by a stop- 
cock or on automatic regulator on the main-pipe issuing from the meter, 
the ordinary stop-cock on the main to the meter being left always "full on". 
In the case of wet meters it ia best for them to run witli as little wat«r aa 
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potuible: they should not be refilled until they refuse to work, and then the 
water should be very sparingly a<^ded. With the water at a high level in 
the meter, the consumer will be charged for as much as 2 per cent more 
gas than is actually supplied. Houses situated at or near the top of a hill 
get gas at a higher pressure than those at the average level; if th-j house ia 
on low ground, a meter larger than necessary for absolute reniitrementa is 
to be recotQiueoded. Instructions for reading the index (fig 101) are given 
oa the card sent with the meter. It is a good plan to examine the index at 
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regular iiittTvalH. and ■enter the figures in a diary. Any waate or excess in 
use is then noticed. It may be tlmt the pipes leak, or that the meter is 
registering faultily. On notice to the goa company (see the inetcr-card for 
particulars), the meter will be tested for a small charge. Some meters, 
especially wet onus, are noisy at work; from a drone the sound increases 
t*j a whirr as light after light is lit, and in time this inca*eaaes to a loud 
whistle. There is no cure for a wListliug meter; the company will change 
it,, lu har<i weather wet meters often freeze. They may be thawed by 
pouring boiling water into and over the meter. 

Jumping Lights. — Water in the pipe.** is most often the cause of the 
liglits jumping. Possibly the meter is at fault. The company, on receipt 
of notice, will send a man with the necessary apparatus to force the water 
from the pipes. Any other fault in the supply of gas should be immediately 
notified. 

Gas Fittings. — For the ordinary' purposes of domestic lighting the 
incandescent system is preferable. The possible exceptions are Uglits in 
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halls, on landings, in Uie kitclicu. &ud id those situations where it is desir- 
able to change the poaitiou of the light frequently, or where it la exposed 
to draugbta. These drawbacks may be overcome by using improved lamps 
with Clay's patent an ti- vibration fittings. The increaaetl power and smaller 
gas-coneuniptioD of the incandescent light make its use economical. Witli 
ordinary fittings a pendent gasalier is generally used for large rooms. If 
possible it should be a 6xture, the lights about 4 feet 6 inches from the 
ct^iling. To bring a light 
cloee to the table for work, 
a detachable " pendu" light 
(fig. 102), costing from 6s., 
without shade, may be 
used. If a slide pendant ia 
necessarj', it is important 
that the chains to the bal- 
ance-weights be examined 
from time to time, and re- 
placed by new ones as soon 
as signs of wear are noticed. 
The slide should be kept 
full of water, the tube 
being filled to the brim 
when the gasalier is at its 
full height. 

The " Comet " pattern 
(fig. 103) is best for burner- 
fittings of ordinary type. 
It has no globe-ring, and 
the " moons " (open globes) 
rest securely on a tripod. 
This allows the glass to 
expand freely with the 
heat; hence there is less 

liability to fracture from turning the aet-screws too tight, and, better 
still, the open bottom sheds more tight upon the table. To cite one 
instance of this economy, a gasalier with the cheapest "Comet" fittings 
has been in constant use in three different houses for a term of over twelve 
years without any fracture or renewal of globe, burner, or fittings. Tlie 
same consumer during the same time with a pendent gasalier of the 
ordinary type required new burners once, as well as four seta of globes of 
the usual "saucer" pattern. 

In living rooms as in bedrooms bracket lights are preferable to 
pendants, and simple brackets to swing brackets or those with jointed 
arms. 

A hall-Iantem of "cathedral" glass costs from one to three guineas, 
and is practically indestructible. A fixed bracket of wrought-iritu and 
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copper for an incandeflcent light costs less And gives a better light with 
equal artistic effect. 

The ordinary cork-slide pendant found in kitchens is both wasteful and 
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inefficient, If bracket lights aiv iiiipossibk, a fixed T pendant and a regu- 
lating IjiiriiL^r, or at least a horizoutJil reflector attached to the pendant, is to 
be rocoiiiiiieiiJc'd. 

Burners. — Wenham, Argand, and other regener- 
ntive btirntrs nre not suitable for domestic pui-posett, 
and rrijiiire more attention tlmn oitliiuity lights. The 
iiKtst economical burner is that which given the largest 
lijilif with the smallt^st consumption of gas. In the 
"Argjind " (tig. 104) atmospheric air is sucked into the 
intorior of the flame by the action of the 
heat in the ctiininey. By this means the 
combustion is rendered comph.-t*'. wliich ia 
seldom the case in an oi-dinary burner. The 
disadvjintrtge is the great heat generated, 

TIk- "Ijatswing" burner ha.** a simple 
ci-osa «Iit : the " fish-tail" (tig. 105) is stopped 
with uti'jilite. and has two pin-holes at 
different an^^les which cause thi'gas issuing 
froin them to couveige and form a hollow 
TJiose humors are all wasteful. Their sizes, numbered 5, 6, 7, &c.. 
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ore supposed to indicate the number of cubic («et which they burn each hour. 
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The ijiiaTitJty ia really much more, orfJinarily double as much. It is better 
to haMs a large burner ami reguUte tiie Haine by the stop-cock than to 
have a small oue burning " full ". 

In upper nx)ins. where there is likely to be a wastfl of gas, a regolafcing 
burner is of gieatest use. The common, buraei-s. Bray's, cust about 6d, a 
dozen; Sugg'8 regulating burners about Is. each; and " flat-flame " governing 
burners, Is. 6d. each. These are made in sis sizes to give differently -sized 
flames, from a simple jet consuming I foot per hour to a flame equal in 
lighting power to 20 caudles. By means of a steatite float thoy are 
automatically adjustable to varying pressure of the gas in the pipe, and 
ahould be left full on or tui-ued right qS. 



THE INCANDESCENT LIGHT. 



The Welsbach incandescent gas-light ia now generally known. Its 
principle is the use of a " Bunsen " atinoKpherie bnmer to heat a fragile 
mantle compounded of the nitrates of thoria and cena, rare earths which 
glow when hot, and emit a white light of dazzling bril- 
liancy and purity. In the latest pattern a light of about 
25 candle-power is obtained for each culiic foot of gas 
consumed. Tlie Welsbach burner is made in various sizes; 
the smallest, the " Gem ", or " N ". burner, is powerful 
enough for most domeHtic purposes, and two to Hve of 
the.se lights on brackets will fJiVctively light any living 
room of ordinary dimensions. The "Gem" buraL'r.s may 
also be Hubstituted for the light« in tbeoidinary giusiiliers, 
but if a central light is prefmrud. the single pendimt. 
with a "C" burner (fig. ItHJi, giving a light eijual to 
75 candies, should be used. Fittings for the ineandeseent 
light are now mmie in endless variety, including special 
tittings for exposed situations, 

The light, lacking certain colour ray.'*, .'should not be 
used with a plain glass chimney; a rose-tinted gloW' of 
"crackled" glass is much bettt;r. Ttming the light iu 
thi.s way is preferable to using mantles which emit a 
pink or yellow light. 

Where the light is in daily use, the burners should Ije 
dtted with a bye-pass, which maintains a minute flame 
when the light is "off""; but iu bedrooms and where a 
numlffir of small lights are used instead of one large one. tlie ordinary 
hunier is, on the whole, the more economical, as there is no difiieulty iu 
lighting from the top immediately the gas is turned on. A regulator is 
obtainable with the "C" burner; with the others care must be taken that 
the gas is not too high, otherwise the mantle is destroyed and the gas 
wast<;d. After iightiug, the gas should be IcMvered until the be»t light is 
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given. This should be doae at the stop-cock on the bracket, leaving that 
oa the burner full od. 

Mantles. — Thy uiantles are expensive^at present one shilling each. — 
and after buruin^ 1000 hours the light decreases. They are more usuiJly 
destroyed through careless handling than bunat out. To put on a new 
Tiiantte, the burner is removed, blown through to clear out the dust, and 
repliiced; then the fork in put in upright, and the mantle drawn from the 
bos by the thrEaidB and lowered, still held by the tlireade alone over the 
burner. A little niiiniputation may be needed to coax the lower edge over 
the burner, particularly if one edge of the mantle begins to curl up inside. 
Some trouble here is, however, well repaid, as the luoutle will last much 
longer if placed in poaition without injury. It is lowered until the cixisk- 
thrt;ad engages with the fork of the rod; the loose thi-ead is then carefully 
withdrawn, the gas turned on, and the mantle "burnt off". The gas is 
turned otf and the chimney put on, and the light is ready for use. 

Useful Hints.— Great heat Is generated by this light, so care moat be 
takuu that the chiumeys do not fit too tightly and that they are protected 
from sudden clianges of the atmosphere. In exposed situations it is advis- 
able to use tall chimneys with ma title- pro tec tors fixed over them. Dust on 
the niautie or in the burner is a great desti^oyer of light; when the chimney 
is removed for cleaning, the dust should be blown carefully from the 
mantle ami burner. Tlie jet of the "bye-jjasa" will clog up if it is con- 
stantly used and the gas is inferior; it sliould l>e cleaned with a fine needle. 
The light from the burner will Himiniah nfter about 1000 houra* burning, 
bv slultikage of the surface of the mantle and deterioration of the sub- 
titauce. Whenever tlm mantle Urcomes broken or ragged the light fails, 
but if the gas is turnerl down to about half the usual supply, a better light 
is often given, Lonkt'd at without a gtolw, the flame should not sliow 
alwDve tht- toj) of the uuiutlc; any red, blue, or yellow flame in the chimney 
above the mantle or from any hole torn iu it in gas escaping to waste. 

L.\Mrs. 

There ai-e many kind.** of lamps; those actually in use include varieties 
for hiu'ning colza nnd othor vegetable o\h, spirit lamps, and the ordinary 
potrnleum house lamps. All. the most pniuilive a.s well as the latest 
improved pattern, produce artificial light in the same manner — that is, by 
the eiiiiihusrinn i>f an inflammable liquid bi*ought into contact with the air 
by iiieiMLs of a wick. 

Spirit Lamps. — Among dangenDUs and obsolete lamps may be clas-sed 
the spirit lamp. This is useful as n heater, hut ineflieiti-nt and dangerous 
as a light, c'^pccinlly wlic-u used with benzuliue. Its employment is not to 
be encouraged. Reading-lamps of the " Queen " pattem, which maintain 
the oil at a constant Kvel and are funiiKhe'l witli incombustible wicks, 
an' satisfactory if properly attended to, but the care of tliem sliould not be 
left to servants. 
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Colza Lamps. — The col2a.*oil lamp is now little used; it is expensive, 

and inforiur to the best petrokum lamps. 

Petroleum Lamps.— The first requisite in a petroleum lamp i$ safety. 
Luckily this point has been so much inaisted upon of late years tlmt 
nearly all the bc^tter quality lamps now made may be regarded as safe, 
provided ordinary care be observed in using them. Cheap lamps still leave 
mnch to be desired, and must not lie purchased at random. Metal oil 
reaervoira are leas liable to break than others. Glass reservoirs are some- 
times chosen for their appearance. They have two advantages; they are 
not HO liable to heat as metal, and the amount of oil in tbeui can be Seen. 
Small lamps, jHutiicularly hand-lamps, should he 
of metal. 

Precautions. — lamp expUwions are due to 
the firing hy the flanu: of vajjour arising from 
the oil in the i-eservoir. The heat of the flame 
causes oils having a low flaah-point to give off 
an inrtammable gas; as lon^ a.s this f^na is con- 
tained in the reservoir with the oil no explosion 
Mrill result, unless the flame, a simrk, or a 
smouldering fra^neiit of wick reaches the gaa. 
To prevent this, the wick tube i.'j continued 
well down into the oil: and the wick should 
tit the tulje exactly. Oil on the reservoir will 
be converted into gaa in certain circuniKtances, 
and this gas a.sceiidiug to the flame may l«! 
tired and the explosion outside coiiiinunicatod 
to the gas inside the reservoir, but more pro- 
bably it will merely bmii iu the chimney. 

As the gas generat*'d by the heat always 
aoeumuiatea in the reservoir, each lamp should 
be refilled every time it is iLsed, in order that 

the oil may expel the gas. Opinion is divided as to the advantage o£ a 
separate opening into the reservoir for refilling. There is no doubt that it 
is convenient, and helps cleanliness; it also prevents a lamp's being filled 
right up to the burner, and. if projjerly stopjiered, it ii* imt really dangerous. 

Choice of LampS.--For pt-rfect safety the wick-holder, besides being- 
continued well down into the reservoir, should be surroundt-d by fine wire- 
gauze (tig. 107). such as is used in miners' safety-lamps. There should be 
u proper extinguisher, and the lamp should have a heavy base broader 
than the diameter of the oil reservoir. A shallow, wide reservoir is better 
than a narrow deep one. 

Tlie illuminating power of the lamp depends upon the burner, and for 
economical purposes it is necessary, firstly, that the right proportion of 
atmospheric air should reach the burner at the point of combustion; 
secondly, that the oil at the p«.)int of ignition shonid Ix- nf the Hgbt tem- 
perature. No two tests give identical results, but with exceptional!}* good 
Vol, 1. 
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oonditions 41 ^raina of oil will be consumed in on hour for «aeh candle- 
power, whereas common lamps will ooosume upwards of 70 grains to 
generate the some light. 

To obtain the supply of air a draught ia caused by affixing a chimney; 
tliero are also chimneyleas lamps supplying the air by independent mechaa* 
iara, 08 the well-known " Wanzer", or through a burner shaped for this pur- 
pose, as in the " Criterion "; but these ai-e inferior to lamps with chimneys. 

One of the best-known burners is the "Duplex", dating from IS6ft. 
To get more light two wicks, giving two distinct flat flames (fig. 108), liave 




Us. lOS.— Lamp Bttnivr, IW two wioks 



Fig. loa.— I«ui|) Bnniar, fordimlar wleL 



Itet'n used with HiKtPits, hut lator Sepnlelire's patent of 1881 showed thft 
way to tliii UM« uf a eiruular wick with an insiilt? air-draught and oomplflto 
conibuntion (fig. 109). The well-kuown '"Lampe Betge" is an example. 
An advantage of thtse lamps is that tht-y burn liwivy- bodied oils, — the 
" DeffriuH'' lias burned oil having a flash-jKiint of 270 , — thus reducing the 
risk uE exploaion. Ordinary liunpa of this kind can be made to give 25 
to 35 c!uidlt;-]jower, and hanging lamps for largo rooms (Hg. 110) as much 
as 100 candle -puwen They ar« moru susceptible to draughts tlian ordinary- 
lamps, but with average care give a fine steady light, and burn for ten 
hours without retjiiiring attention. 

Thdie ia little to be gained by ha\*ing lamps with hinged chimney rioxrs; 
it is almost as easy to remove the chimney for lighting, and the oi-dinary 
fastening secures the chimney better. 

Hand lamps with metal reservoirti— copper looks and wears well are 

very cheap, and, with pi-operly litted wicks, are safe. A hurricane lant-era 
is useful almost anywhere, aud for the hall a lantern from the coiling is 
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as sa(e aa a bracket lamp; the latter is useful on landings and in paasuges. 
Care should be taken that all have single bumei-a screwing into tlio 
reservoir. 

Lamps on ring-brackets from the wall, and good pillar lamps, are beat 
for the drawing-room. Floor lamps, although undoubtedly buautiCul, lack 
stability, especially when iivade with adjust- 
able extension and fitted with a heavy fringed 
shade. 

A capital reading-lamp, adjuHtable to 
various heights, on a standard with a triplo- 
claw base, is now easily obtainable in various 
sia-s and patterns. 

Care of Lamps. — Wicks ahould l* cleaned 
and fitted and lamps refilled by daylight. 
Wick.s sliould be soft, plaited^iiot woven 
— quite iiry, and fitting the holder exactly. 
To make them bum witlioiit smoking, they 
may he sfjaked In strong vnnegar, and then 
thoroughly dried before uae. The wickf* 
should be long enough to reach to the bottom 
of the reservoir, but not long enough for the 
ends to turn up. Care whould he taken that 
the wick JH tlioi"oughly saturated with oil 
Ijefore the latnp is lit. To Hll the re-senoir 
a can with a long thin epnut shuiild bo used. 
The reservoir should be filled every time the 
lamp is u.sed, and aHer use the lamp Khoidd 
be thoroughly cleaned and made ready for 
the next occasion on which it may be re- 
< quired. 

For trin;nnng the wick it is best to use 
proper tamp scissors, having a snutler-like 
attachment to retain the charred wick cut 
off. To ensure a regular flame, cut to the 
shape of the dome over the humer; a cir- 
cular wick HhouEd be aljsotntely flat. Care 
nhould he Uikeii tu wipe tiwtiy all oil, dirt, anrl bits of wick, and to lot 
the outside of the lamp reHervoir dry thoroughly before lighting. The 
wick should be tui-ned down a little after lighting, and then slowly raised. 
Whenever it wiU not reach the bottom of the reservoir a new one should 
be supplied- 

Dirt should be removed from chimneys with a dry cloth, or. if necessary, 
with one moiist4?ned with alcohol; in the latter case, the chimney should be 
wiped with a felt cleaner or .wft cloth, and be thoroughly dry before 
being used. 

If ft lamp funokes, the wick is either too liigh or unevenly cut Smoke 




Fig. no— HHii^Ing Lainii. for tant^ niotD. 
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a* mmffij tdmtoiim liwii to be 
M^ tUt Mijr atrnt tzam the opea «wk belov ikr 
Willi doit and dirt. 

Whn tarried aiigiit. the kap ■faoold W kU «■ car vie <]f tfar bodf » 
tlMt Utt 11^ m^r U'/oA lerd with the Un% ^iirfli . the widk faavng 
pwryjoily been Uin»ed down. It will theo he poBBlAe to aee cheitj mfaead. 
Avoid obiiedai, and get elesr of the lai^ if it ihovid h«ffii« to break. 

Lcnp AaeMenU.— Exphwne m cmI^ |ei iiwlul; bm with pnpa- 
Cfil and wcU-made fitUngB, if the oil-reeervoir ia bioki^ the ofl wiD not 
expiode, end, in iiMJat ceew. will doC eren taJte finu A dij eoctoa doth, if 
wAhinfi ipittKf U at hand, thrrjwn ik/wu over the baning wi^ will at ooea 
extifij^ii*^ it. S'/nj« laiu^ are so made that, if ^tj afe torved ov«r. the 
extifif^uiiilieni act automatically; aod these tsxtrnffahtn, adaptable U> aajr 
tamp, may Im: piirchaxted for «AMr ptrnuy. If ix\Mi aiqr ea o e o m the use g( 
inferior ml, ill-fitting «ick(». diny hnrnvn, or trorxt-ont wieh^— the dame 
d«*e«Dd« ittt/j the wick-tube and reaches the oQ-reaervoir, a gr«at rolome of 
Mnok'? MM'l flame will ttlK^^t np towards the ceiling famstxi^ the cfaimix^* 
uid p<:rliBpii tli^ g\'j\j*: Xfjtx Th*; flame should be snwthend at oooe by 
throwing over thv lamp any wuo11«q cloth at band. tb« globe being broken 
if n'Xt'HNarj' in onl^r U> g«t the cloth cIoa« ov«r tiw flame. The flame ia 
asiiily urii'rth'-rfJ if this i* doue at once. 

In any r-nMC water must not be twd to pat out hnming petroleum. 

Lamp OH.— It is illfficult for any lint experts to decide as to the quality 
of lump 'lil except by the Umps hiiming. A good safe oil of 0800 specific 
gra%'ity can be obtain*-'] alnuxst au^-where. Tlie flaRh-poiut of heavy- 
UWi';*! expfOHivf; oils will bu found well ovt^r the Goveninient minimum. 
It is the cheap American oil that fails in this rvHpect. Ttie best petroleum 
\n aliiiortt 08 clear as water, but when seen in bulk <ir held up to the li^t 
in fi triinHi«r'.-nt vessf?! has a hluLsh tint A browTi tint indicat«a an 
inferior oil. 

The cheajHffit way Uy buy «il is in metal drums fitted with key taps. Oil 
by the barrel may lie elieuper per gnllon, 1/ut the liaiTi>l Heldoni contains as 
much us it is MU]>po»L-d to do; nut infretiuently taps leak, and, unless care- 
fully stfjred away umler lock and key, the oil is apt to be used extrava- 
gnntly. TIhj fillin^r-cai) should be kepi iu the outhouse with the oil. If 
an oidiimry oil-can Is used, and the supply is taken regularly at frequent 
iiitervnlj*. (h(j can should be furnished with a screw stopper, not the cnmmoQ 
cork one. 

Tlie oil Mhould l>e stored where le^st likely to come into contact with 
firo, l)iit it \n i:<|Uiilly iij]p(irtant tlint thi- luirnO or drum be placed in a good 
Ii;fht. HO tliut till' can may be filled without risk of overflowing, A tin to 
(■iitch the iln>ps running from the tap after use .■ihould bo employed; the 
oil HO roll. -el. d will wfrvr- fnr hiViHcating. and the otid jobs for wliich a few 
dropN ul' pL-ti"uleuiu ai*e louiid so usel'uL 

Illumination. — Extra light for special oorusions may be supplied by 
caiidluH placed before mirrors, fairy lamps, and nijjht-lighta in "Vaushall* 
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lamps. Fairy lamps in any colour cost fi-oiu one to two shillings ettch. 
according to size, aud are useful in lighting passages where it is coDvenient 
to have some light all night. Vauxhull lamps cost Is. Gd. a dozen; candles, 
to bum four hours, a halfpenny each; these oiid "fairy" lamps are very 
effective in cunwervatories, and leas dangerous than tlie Chinese lanterns 
euipluyud for like purposea. 

ELECTRICITY. 

It is generally admitted that the el&ctric light is the best artificial 
illumiuant. Its ouu disadvantage is its cost. This vanes, more nearly 
approaching that of gas when, as with gas, the supply is taken from the 
mains of a company, and being most expensive when the current has to 
be produced by the cousaiuer. In the latter case it may be generated by 
primary batteries, but at present this system is verj' expensive and tuost 
unsatisfactory, lu fact, such lights are really of the nature of laboratory 
experiments or scientific toys- 

Fitting" Up. — The plant necessary for lighting a hriuae comprises a 

I motor, a dynamo to generate the current, and secondary batteries to store 

it and provide a reserve. When water is available to work the motor, the 
cost of inetjilling a plant equal to generating a current for fifty lights will 
be about £350. If an oil. gaa, or steam engine is required, the first cost will 
be slightly greater, and there is the expense of working besides. The 
electric light, therefore, is not suitable for smati country houses. For very 

, little extra cost a much larger installation can bo made and maintaitked. 

In mansions, where 250 or more lights are fixed, the current will cost 
proljably one shilling per Board of Trade unit, which is about double the 

! price ordinarily charged by the supply companies. 

In town and suburban houses, where electric mains are available, the 
first cost is only that of wiring the premises and providing the fittings. 
The tendency at the present time is for the companies supplying the 

I current to put in all the necessary fixtures — wires, switches, fuse-boxes, 

1 and fittings other than lamps and holders, — and to charge the consumer a 

yearly rent for their use in addition to the payment for the current used. If 
the consumer has to fix these necessjiries at his own cost, the expense will 
be abont 30ft a light for from ten to twenty lamps. The holders, bracketa, 

I pendants, and removable fittings are not much more co.stly than those 

for gas, quality for quality, and mixy be obtained in many elaborate and 
artistic styles. Plain bracket-holdei-s cost from i9. to 15«. each; cord 
pendants from 5a; chieters, for ceiling lights, fronj lOa.; table lamps from 
I2fl.; hall lanterns from 25*. The incandescent lamps cost about Is- 6d. 
each if of 8 candle-power; a good quality 16 candle-power lamp may be 
had for Is. 9d., and lamps on the incanflescent principle are made in sizes 
of 5, 3, 16, 25, 32, 50. 100, and even 1000 candle-power, so that there la 
no need to nae the more troublesome arc lights for domestic purposes. The 
ordinary lamps burn for about 1000 hours; there is also a " high efficiency " 
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mcftmitsceut Iniiip made wliicli uses lesa current per candlt'-power, but 

u sliurter life — about 300 hours only. 

The ouly economies the houbeliolder can practise in n»ipect of electric 
lighting CDOBiat in preventing waste. SuitaUe lamps for the voltage 
supplied aliould be cboseiij and lumps of 5 candle-power used in tJie 
lavatory and passages; it is also better to have an extra small lamp which 
cau be brought in to supplement the ordinary chamber lights tbau to uso 
one light of great puwer. Caru, of course, must be lakeu to switch ofl* all 
lights immediately they ai-e not needed. There is not Likely to be any Ices 
from Icakagu if the wiring lias been well doue, and there is now little if 
any danger fi\>m tire, provided that the fittings comprise, as they should, a 
fuae-lxix to cut off the current if received at too great pressure. 

Electric Measuremenl. — In measuring electricity the quantity of 
current is reckoned in amperes, and tht; unit of pressure is the volt; the 
prcMiuct of an ampere multiplied by a volt is called a watt. One thousand 
watts make 1 Board of Trade unit; therefore, 10 ampevea at a pressure of 
100 volts, or 5 amperes at a pressure of 200 volts, alike constitute 1 unit^ 
according to which measure the current is sold by the supply componiea 
to consumers. The current is usually supplied for household puq>oses at 
a pressure of lOO volts, at which pressure a lamp of IG candle-power 
requires 6 ampfercs of current to li^ht it. The electric metei-a used must 
be of the type and quality approved by the Poard of Trade, and should 
record within one per cent the actual current parsed. 

Cost from the Main. — At the large generating stations the cost of pro- 
ducing the current varies fi-om hi, & unit eraly, the approximate cost at 
Edinburgh, to 6d^ or more. At Edinburgh the price to consumers is from 
3(i. to 4f/. the unit for lighting, and from lUl. to 2d. for heating. In 
London and elaewhere the average price is (!c/. the unit. Sometimes the 
price 13 varied, the maximum being charged far night use and the minimum 
during the day. To induce con-sumers to use electricity for other purposes 
than lighting, reduced prices are ohargfd, either by allowing a percentage 
after the consumption of a minimum quantity during a term, or by supply- 
ing separate meters, or by a "demand indicator" as used in St. Pancra-s 
and at Brighton. In Westminster the reduction allowed increa.ses tix'ta 
1 to 16 per cent according to the quantity taken. By the "demand 
indicator " plan the nmximum amount of current used at any one time is 
registered; the consumer is charged for the current at the maximum rate 
per unit until the account payable equals that ivqiiii-ed for his "demand" 
quantity for the half-year, after which all electricity in excess is charge<! 
at the minimum rate snmptimes not more than one-fourth of the maxinmm. 
This plan is based upon the assumption that consumers ought to pay more 
in the evening for the convenience of having a ix-iictically unlimited supply 
for, say. two hours, to all lamps at a time when the call upon the generating 
station ie hcaiiest. 

Kach lamp of 8 candle-power will require about IG'8 units a year, 
the average time of burning being reckoned at 600 hours in the year, and 
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so will cost Ss. 5d, at Gd. the unit. To light an eleven- roomed house, I7C 
candle-power is ample, and the bill for cun-ent consumed should be about 
£9, 5s. 2rfv, or abont Q^d. a day for the electric current alone. If a London 
house contains ten lamps of 16 candle-power and twenty-five of S candle- 
power — a fair average — probably seven of the larger and fourteen of the 
smaller would be alight at least 600 hours in each year, and the remaining 
lamps, as in l»edru(jms, bathrooms, about 400 hours; they would then con- 
sume 660 units, which at Gd. the unit amounta to Xl6, 10«. 
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The pas which refiuit« when calcic carbide is brought into contact ■with 
water bums freely, givin<^ ii. briUiant p«le-yi;llow light. It« manufacture 
is so biinple that it is likely to be extensively used as an illuiuinant, and. 
since it generates grcjit beat 

when used with an attno- '^ ^^ 

spheric burner, it seems well 
atlapteil for cooking and 
other duiiie-Htic pnt-pasius. It 
is less poisonous than coal- 
gan, but more explosive. Its 
explosive quality exists even 
when the propji-tions are 
one pjirt of gtis tn twenty of 
air. It must not be lii[Uetii:d 
or condensed. For safety 
it should lie used at Httle 
nioi-e than atiiio,spherie|ires- 
atire. Its light is bright, 
and it burns steadily, the 
smatl size of the Hame uauy- 
ing it tocflst sharp shiidowa. 

Acetylene gji-s is suitable 
for use in country Imiises, 
and still more so in sub- 
nrWn houses already litted 
with pipes, but situated at 
a consiilerablc distance fttnn 
the district gas main. The 

claim made for it that it costs less than other illuminants, coa-l-gas for 
instance, has not been suKstsntiated. At present its cost is about equal to 
that of coal-gas purchased at 2s. Gd. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The cost of the plant for making and st/iring acetj'lene gas in quantity 
equal to that pa.swd by an oi-dinary ten-light meter is only about £20. 
The generator and storage-tank consists practically of an iron cylinder 
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about 4 feet in diameter and 6 feet high, and therefore will stand in any 
outhouse. 

The form of generator in which calcic carbide is passed automaticaHj 
into water is better than that in which water is Rapplicd as required to 
a mass of cftlcinm. The excess of water in the former keeps down the 
heat arising from the chemical change, and althongfa a larger quantity 
of lime is formed, this residuum soon settles at the bottom of the tank and 
can be easily withdrawn by a waste tap. Such a generator requires little 
attention; an occasional addition to the water, and a periodical drawing off 
of the lime, is all that is necessary beyond keeping the feeder supplied with 
calcium. A carbide which will not produce 4'66 cubic feet of acetj'Iene 
per lb. should be rejected, or purchased at a price according to the actual 
amount of gas yielded by it. 

Calcium carbide is usually delivered in hermetically-sealed cans in 
quantities up to 100 lbs. To be safe, it must be pura Care must be taktai 
to keep the generator supplied constantly; when the tank in exLausted, 
there is a possibility that atmospheric air will be admitted and an explosive 
gas produced. The generator must be adequately protected from frost. The 
carbide should be stored in a dry place, and every care taken that naked or 
other lights are not carried near the g^'nerator or the building in which it 
is placed. 

Aeiityleue lamps and lanterns are in couuiioii use for bicycles and 
carriages, and for similar purposes. As at pi^esent made they cannot be 
recommeudeil for use indooi-s. 

lusurance companies regard them with suspicion. In all cases, whether 
lamps are u>ed or the gas is pro«3uced in » generator, the consent of the 
company insuriug against fire risks should be obtained and the policy 
endorsed- 
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CURTAINS AND DRAPERIES- 

Choice of Materials. — The consideration of curtaiiiH and draperies may 
be conveniently divided into three stages, viz. choosing, making, and fixing. 
Each etage is important; perhaps the most ini]xjrtant is the lii'nt. Thu 
material must be suited to the purpose, otherwise no amount of core or skill 
in the construction will produce a satisfactory result. 

For wall or thxjr covering, where the sui'face is plain, design Is almost 
essential; but in curtains, as the fabric is gatfat^red into folds, softness of 
texture counts fur more than design, In many furnishing houses inex- 
perienced salesmen ignore this consideration, imagining that colour and 
design, although associated with hardness of texture, will yet make graceful 
hangings. 

In the time of our mothera and grandmothera the choice of curtains was 
a very easy matter, because the range of materials was extremely limited 
and the ideas regarding household decoration were eminently simple. Now 
the range is infinite, and public taste during the last generation in mattera 
connected with furnishing has advanced enomiously. Moreens, reps, old- 
fashiofled damasks and chintzes, with their stiiffrifss of texture and crudenesa 
of colour, are out of date, their places being filled by velvets and plushes, 
tapestries and cretonnes, serges and uiu.slitis, in almost confusing variety. 

When dealing with the making and fixing of curtains, it wilt be necea- 
sary to consider separately the dining-room, the drawing-room, the Ijedi-oom, 
and the hall. In the matter of choosing it is convenient to follow the same 
order. 

If furnishing throughont. go to a good firm, where not only vidue for 
eipenjiture, but also skilled ad\-ice and assistance in the selection of the 
various articles, can be relied upon. Procure patterns of the cai-pet. the 
furniture, and the wall -coverings, and with their aid make a selection of the 
most suitable materials for curtains. Before finally deciding, when practi- 
cable try the effect in the apartment where they are to hang. 

In the dining-room, which may also be the sitting-room, a good solid 
material and coloaring is the most serviceable. A pretty effect may be 
obtained by either harmony or contrast. It is a good plan to introduce aa 
much variety as possible Into the different rooms, as this secures a complete 
change in going from one to another. 

If harmony is decided upon, select the dominating colour in the carpet, 
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which may bo reproduced in a lighter shade on the valla. Make this the 
ahado of the curtaiii», if the uiaturial is plain; if figured, let it be in the 
body-colour, the pattern being fonned by a lighter shade of the same 
colour. 

Chaitning etTectH may be obtained by skilful contrasts. For example, a 
(larJt-bluy eorjiut and walls go well with terra-cotta curUitis, or vice vend; 
or a lighter blutj iimy be aeaociated with browa or gold. The varioua shades 
of olive-gi'ut.'n combine with almost any modem colouiing, while deep* 
criuiBou and maroou may be coutrasted with bufl'or brown or gold. Should 
any doubU exist conct^iuiiig the elTect of a cuntrutit, »tudy a good tapestry 
or cnrpet in which the colours are blended by akillud artists. 

For dining-rotiin curtains at a moderate cost, nothing is better than a 
heavy alt-wi«>l serge. It rft^uiits no liuiug, and may be had in | and 
{ widths, which niH.y here be interpreted as one and a half and two yards 
wide resiwctivcly. The greater M-irlth should invariably be selected, for 
cui*tains always IimjIc Iwst whim hanging in fuU folds. 

Soft tapestries, varioua kinds of velvet, pliishettes, and chenilles, are all 
suited for dining,'- room curtains. Avoid the cheap jute fabrics; the colourJug 
is fugitive, and llie weight causes thtiii to tear at the top. JUoi-eover, this 
class of material never can be made to hang gracefully. 

For draiviiig-roonis Uu- lighter niaktfs of tapestrj\ plush. Roman and 
othtT siitins, cretonnes, and the fiiior makes of damask are all suitable. 

For boili-ooms, cheerful hangings should always be selected. The neces- 
sity of frtnuent washing or cloaiilng, however, should he borae in imnd, a* 
the atninsplnTo of the IxHlrmnn. w!i<re so much of one's time is spent, should 
be kept as pure and sweet fl.s pussible. 

Wn-ilwihln nuislins. Itice, luul net are alwaj-s suitable here, together with 
pretty diniitiis, {■liinlzt.s. ori-lotmes, and — perhaps most suitable of all — 
art lincnK. The last arc made in about twenty artistic shades, and never 
change colour: it will be seen subsequentlj* what pretty effects may be 
obtained with them for bedroom hangings. 

The hall may be draped with material similar to the dining-room. Here, 
however, draught-escludiug pi*opertie.s aiv iieceK-iary, and in view of the 
stylo which will be roennimendtd for liall curtains, a thick, soft, heavy 
material should K* selected. 

When ch(Ktsiiig lace or musHn curtains, always give a preference to 
soft oue-S, as the graceful .styles of draping here illustrated will be quite 
unatt-iiinable if the curtains are of a starchy nature. 

(.'urtains should never b« st'li!cu>d hurritHlly, as if they were an unini- 
portaut matter. "Nothing adds so much to the comfort and beauty of 
a room as gract^ful drapery. Every lady should study the subjt-ct well 
beforehand, look at her friends' curtiiins. discover their excelleucieti or 
defects, educate hei-self on the subject, and when she goes to the uphol- 
sterers, if she does happen to fall into the hands of an inejcperiencid 
salesuiiui. she will be able to decide for heiself what she wants. 

Diningr-roora Curtains. — For making curtains it is necessary to pro- 
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cure — in addition to the niateria] — lining, and fringe (if they are requiredX 
suitable thi-ead, hooks, and a piece of chalk, which may be bought at the 
tailor's. A three-foot rule for measuring is also useful. 

A simple pair of serge cmtaina, trimmed with an edging or ball-fringe, 
is suitable for the dining-room. They should be cut squarely, five inches 
longer than the height of the pole from the floor. A simple plan for 
" squaring them " (as it ia called) is to lay the material on the kitchen table, 
and, after arriinging it so that the edges con-espond, to draw a line across at 
the top and bottom with chalk. The floor-cloth in the hall, or even a square 
of carpet, may be utilized for the same purpose. 

If the fringe lias a double or binding heading, sew it round the two 
sides and bottom of the curtain; if there ia only a single heading, baste the 
edges of the curtain, turned over on the right side, and sew the fringe o\*er 
it. Care must be taken not to tighten the fringe in sewing, otherwise the 
edge of the curtain will have a drawn appearance. As it must be put on 
eaeily. abont half a yard more of the fringe will be require/!, with some 
materials, than the actual nieft.Hurement of each curtain. The next thing is 
to cut a tape of the width that the curtain will be when finitthed. Make a 
heading by turning down aliont two inches of the cuilaln at the top, 
towards the wrong side, and running a drawing-thread through it; tho 
thread must then be pulled in to the length of the tape, and fastened 
aecurely. Lay the tape along the rough edge of the heading, and sew it 
on with a row of stitches along each side, being careful to see that the 
gathering is done regularly. Sew on the requisite number of hooks, and 
when any creases that may have appeait-il have been ironed out, the work 
is tinished. 

When tho fringe is dispensed with, a broad hem, or a wadded edge, 
may be substitutt-il. The latter forms an L^fl'ective finish for dining-room 
curtain.^, and is made iu 
the following manner: 
Draw a sti-aight line 
two inches from the 
edge, which should be 
turned over to thi.s line; 
insert a small roll of 
wadding, and baste it 
down. Over the join- 
ing sew a flat gimp or 
heading, which can be ^— 
obtained from an uphol- " ' 
stercr. ShouM a nici-ly 
trimmed border be desired, sew on a row about three inches from the first, 
an io fig. 112. 

A curtain may be made very pretty and original by the addition of 
embroidery, such as a small sprig design, running round between the two 
rows. Fig. 113 illustrates another method of using embroidery. A dado of 
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figured or plaiu velvet TOAy also be inserted, but this has to be done very 
carefully, the velvet being laid upon the serge; unkas the object is to 
inci-wawf the lengtii, when the two materials are seamed together and after- 
wards lined. Should thi- curtain l)e from three and a half to four yards 
long, a seven or eight inch frieze about five inches from the top would 
be an improvoment. 

Any of the other materials mentioned for the dining-room shonld be 
made up similarly, the embroidery being omitted. 

Drawing"-POOin Curtains. — In the drawing-room there is more oppor- 
tunity for variety of design. A suitable pair of curtains may be made of 

tapestry' or any of the other 
fabric; already suggested. They 
should be lined, and, if the 
tApestry is very thin, interlined 
with some cheap soft material. 
In this case the friugu should 
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I* Bewn to the tapestry, and the lining then hemmed all round the heading 
of the rriiii;e. To avoid dragging, tlie latter must be put on a little full. 

A graceful way of drapiug a srniight window is shown in fig. H4, In 
this design the pole is used for suspending the drapery, and a small separate 
rod is fixed behind for the curtain. This draper,-, apparently in one piece, 
is really composed of four. Anyone who knows how to make it will know 
how to make almost any kind of drapery. For this reason the method is 
described in detail. 

Fimt of all determine the wridth and depth of each part In ordinary 
cases the deepest festoon should be about one-fifth the height of the 
window. Tfike a picture -chain and measure the top ajid bottom linf of the 
space to be occupied by this festoon, cut ofl a piece of material equal in 
length to the buttoiii line and in depth twice the finished Mze, as shown in 
fig. 115. Let A B ri|Ual twice the finished depth, n H the bottom line, and E K 
the top line. The bottom is shaped by drawing from point B with radius 
BQ the arcs GC and H D. On these arcs make oc and DU a sixth of the 
distance of B from rj or H. Prrxhiee the perp<'ndicu!ar ab through A. Find 
& jKiint iu it and a radius that will describe the arc cait, and the fcHtouu is 
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ready for cutting. This rule is applicable to all festoons, except such as are 
of very irre^lar shape, which had better be left to the professional. 

The tails are very simple; they may be made aoy depth, and are shaped 
OS in fig. 116. Of course, one must be cut for the right and another for the 
left. Each when extended should measure in width at least four times the 
pleated size. The bottom line may be more or less oblique according to 
fancy. A very good rule is to have it at an angle of about 45° to the sides. 
Apply the fringe and lining, pleat up the tails, di-aw up the sides of 
festoons c E and F iJ to a space 
of about six inches, and then 
join the various parts over the 
pole as represented in tig. 114. 
In such a design it is advisable 
to arrange ont- ciirtain high 
and the other low, in confor- 
mity with the lines of drap&ry. 

Vanations may be obtained 
by making the festoons of 
w|ual size> raising the centre, 
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and holding it up with a cord and tji.s.si-! depending from the ceiling, as in 
fig. 117. In tlie case of a wide window, tluvt; festoons either of e([ual or 
of uneijua! width and depth may be introduced. 

In fig. 117 tilt,' small additional roil for the curtains is dispensed wnth. 
They are suspended fi-um the pole, and wlifre the drajxTj' coiis over the 
pole at the ends they are fixed to htioks fiustened to the architrave. 

A neat way of suspending the curd from the ceiling is to procure an 
electnc-tight fixing of cupper or timss, it should be attached to the ceiling 
two or ihi-ee inches in fi-ont of the line of the pole, so as to allow the 
drapery to hang freely. 

In making up draperies one shouM Ite careful, when sewing on the 
fringe, to avoid stretching the bottom line, and to draw it in very slightly, 
otherwise the form of the l>ottom fold miIJ be bad. 

Curtains for Oriel Windows.— The oriel window now so common, 
although by the amateur considered a formidable undertaking, is aimply 
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s combination of several straight windows. Fig. 118 illu-^tnttes a simple 
way o£ treating one. The design coiisl^ta of a geometrically •shaped valauce 

with a SQCcessioQ of tails. It 
may be sliaped at the bottoiu 
simply or elaborately, but in 
either case the design should 
be made to correspond with 
the various augles of the win- 
dow. It is fixed to the front 
of a lath four inclies broad 
from the under side of whicli 
the curtainit are hung, the p<^e 
being fa.*iten('::d in front as a 
finish. A thick cord, or a frilled 
or other heading, may be snb- 
stituted for the pole without 
dotriment to the design. 

Fig. 119 represents a fes- 
tooned drapery suitable for 
an oriel window. Instead of 
being thrown over a pole, as 
in fig. 120, it is tacked to the 
front of a lath. When sim- 
plicity is wanted, the ta.ssela 
aud the tails, excfpt nt the outride coriiera, may be oinitt^^d. 

Fig. 120 shows how to uiuke up draperies for coiling over oriel poles. 

The tails here, and at the 
inside angles of tlie festoon 
in fig. 119, are shaped like 
those in. fig. 116 doubled, A B 
bt'ing the ccntrf line. 

Hall and Door Curtains. 
— In roimiH with draughty 
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door-s a curtain fixed to the inside is a oonvenient arrangement Moreover, 
if artistically mado, it is very effective. These door curtaiii.s may l>e plainly 
made of serge, diagonal -cloth, tapestrj', or velvet. Embroidtrj- may he 
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added if sofnething more elabocmte or fiftncifnl is n^qnired. The enrt&tn 
sbofm ia tig. 1 22 is a good ooe for th« porpoee. It eui be eualy raisM or 
lowere<J, th« folds falling gracefully into shape without any truubU:. It 
uiust be at lea»t half as wide again as the do(», and of a soft dnping 
material. When in pn^ition it should merely tooch the floor: if longer 
— onleee sospeoded fpjm what is known aa a nsing-rod — it will get aiider- 
nvftth th« doiX when opened. 

When the cartain ts fringed, before drawing np the head, aprta d H out 
Bat oo the Boor, the vroog side up, from the top of the bock oomer mark B, 
distant 9 inches from a, uid on the front let c D be equal to aboot 4 feet. 
T>raw a line B D ciir\nng down- 
wards from th« straight aboat 
6 inches, aa shown in £g. 1^1. 
Ukd on it sew small rings aboot 
6 incfaea apart. Then draw up 
the head to the required suse, 
and the curtain is reaily for 
Hxinj;. Place it in position, pais 
a piece of thin cord thrwigh 
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the rings fanUrning one end at D; at B, pass the cord throogfa a screw-eye 
fixed to the arcliitrave, draw the c»rd until the curtain drupes as in lig. 132, 
and uinke a loop at the end fur fixing over a hook placed conveniently in 
the architrave. This book should be near the flour; if it is too high, thtrre 
will not be sufficient cord to allow the curtain to drop. 

This methofl will be found satisfactory in the case of curtains either for 
a hall or for a sitting-room window, especially if they are frequently drawn. 
It prevents sticking, as often happens with a oorrode<l pole. 

Bedroom Curtains. — For bedroom windows everythino- shonM be fresh 
in colouring and dainty in design. Much drapery in the bedroom ia 
sometimes disapproved, but upon the whole is regarded with favour. 

Art linen is an ideal uiat^fHal for bedrtwrn curtains. It is cheap, 
artistic, and fast in colouring. It is ma<ie in 3<j and 72 inch widths, the 
price of the narrow width being half a crown a yard. These curtaina may 
be made in anv of the following wavs: — 
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1. With a broad hm aU round, the thread being of Uxe same orT 
oontruatiiig colour. 

2. With a band of ooutrasting colour as a dado or a, frieze. 

3. With a border of a diff«njut colour, very much as iii fig. 112. 

4. With a bruad binding of a different colour, or. should the curtain be 
lined with a contrasting linen, with the Imiag brought round the front to 
the extent of about i ^ inch. 

5. With a small frill of the same material. 

6. With a frill of a different colour. 

7. With a small bos-pleAtc-d edge about an inch and a half brood, eithe? 

in the same colour or in a con- 
trasting colour. 

«. With a frill with mushed 
edge. 

Other ways of fiiUHliing.such 
as fringing and embroidery, will 
occur Ut those versed in these 
matters. The exumples that have 
been given, however, will pro- 
bftbly be found to atlbrd suffi- 
cient variety. 

The foregoing remarks apply 
equally to ci-etonne. a ijiaterial 
largely used for bedroom cui^ 
tAins. It can be bought at any 
price iVom about G<i a yard, and 
should be lined to make it hang 
niccly. 

Bedstead Curtains.— When 
dealing with the bedroom, some 
attention must bo given to the 
bedstead. Tli._- ordinary or French 
bcdBt^nrl is casilj' decorated by making head and fuit curtains slightlv 
full, with a cast-r ajid small heading at the top of each, thrnugU which a 
lath is pa.*<sed. the curtains being gathered on to it, and fa.steiied with 
tapes, riblKins. or clips. The sides or pands can bp made up in a similar 
way. or gatlu ri-d or pleated to a caser of the she of the bedstead. 

A neater metliod is illu.strat(;d in tig. 128, which shows an ItJilian bed- 
stead, a style largely used at the preaeut time. Here the foot curtain is 
gathered in to the width of the bedntead at the top and near the bottom, 
bound round and hooked to small rings placed ahmg the top rail. The 
lower part is pleated. At the junction of the drawing and pleating, a thin 
iron rod h attjLcliL'd so that the curtain may hang properly. 

In many of these bedsteads a seetiou of ornamental brass-work appears 
above the drapery. Wlien this liappen*, il is advisable to make a skeleton 
wooden frame to which the drapery and background can he tacked, the 
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whule beiug secured to cross-bars at the liead of the bed. Curtaius for 
a bed of this description shoulil be matl« with a double headiug, V-«haped 
at the top, with small hooks between. Tliis prevents the hooks from Wing 
seen when thti^ curtain is in [x>sition. 

Lace and Muslin Curtains. — An oiiliuarj' pair of lac& curtains should 
be folded down about two and a half inches at the top, and a bn.)ad tape 
stitchetl along this line. A narrow tape should then be drawn thrrmgh, or 
else inserted as th*; sewing proceeds. If one end is fastened and the other 
left protruding a (jUai-N'^r of a yard, the curtain can be gathered to any 
width when fixed in position, and dmwn out rjuite fhit for cleaning. 

Madras and other muslin cui"tains arc improved by frills, provided that 
the latter are put on properly. To give the pmper fulness, the length of 
the material required for the frilling Mhuiild Ih; about 'louble the length to 
be covered: it should be cut about live inclies wide. Join liie strips 
tuguiher and hem them on one side; then iron down alxjut half an inch on 
the other side, run a thread through tiie turned-down edge, draw it up lo 
the reijuired fuhiejs.^, and hl'W it t« the edge of the curtain. 

Muslin and all other thin, soft iiuiterials tJiould be very full, thn« 
securing a profusion uf folds. Thoy must Imj cut tVoni one-third to half a 
yard longer than the window, wince allowance must always be made for 
shrinking. 

The tifst nietlnxl of fixing lace and 
muslin curtains when they are used in 
Cfjnjunction with the heavier kind is 
to suspend them from a tliin. Imll'-inch 
brass nA with rings. mtuJc to pull up 
and down by means of curds. In the 
case of an oriel window the ixkI is mjule 
iu two parts, bent to fit tlie angleh. 
Screw eyes are placed at the aiiglea 
and at tlic ends, and thirjugh eiich a 
cord is passed, oni' end being fastened 
to the rod, which am thus be raised 
and lowered us ro(|tiired. The conls are 
then attached tci hooks at the sides. 

Ab lace and muslin curtains are 
universally used, n few hints and sug- 
gestions abimt the draping of them nuiy Ije re<pureci. There is really no 
need for the prevalent unifonnity. Fig. V2i represents the style of draping 
most cumuiunly adopted. The dni]iiug iiiny Ix' uniFonn, as iu the illustra- 
tion; it may be higher or lower; or it may Ijc high on one curtain and low 
on the other. The last method is specially suited for a comer window. 
In the case of two windows adjoining, the inside curtains might be draped 
high, the outer ones low. 

Fig. 125 reprtiseuta a totally different style, also suited for a comer 
window or for double windows. It is one of the very simplest ways of 
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draping!: curtains, atiJ has this recommendation, that they may be inatantly 
released fi-om the folds ami replaced as quickly. 

Here, again, the left-liawj curtain may be draped up to the pole or to 
any other jxiiiit fKTijnliii|ij to ta«le. Cross the curtains slightly and let 
th«ui fall naturtilly on to thu floor at the bottom. Take hold of the left 
vurlaiu at a point about 3 feet from the top and half a yard inward from 
tim ouUidt! edgis; raise it to the end of the pole; and piu it in poHitiuu, 
arranging the folds gi"acefully. Treat the curtain on the riglit in the same 
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nummn'. but IjiIiL- it up at a point a yai-d from the bottom and half a yard 
from thf! outer edi^c. Tht'se points vary, aeconliug to the leugtli, widUi, 
and amount of fuIne.Hs in the curtain, but they are easily dplermined by 
espenuieiitiug until a gjiiceful form is obtained. A bow of ribbon placed 
over the pin cnhanecs the eti'ect. 

In fig. 120 is shown a very piiiceful style, and one easily carried out 
TIht*' are two ways of doiu>; w). Tlie special ffature is the long curve from 
the top to the back edge of the curtain, which, fur this purpose, niuat be 
line aud soft. A special bund or bracket made of l)rAss or of iron covered 
witli the same inat^ji-ial a» Ihr curUviu is necessary. A plan of the liaiid 
is shown in 6g. 127- Fix this baud to the side arcliitrave about 4 ft G in. 
from the floor with the open end pointing from the window; fold the 
curtain in two. and giilher it jill in the doubled funn inside the band, with 
the folded edge at the [loiut marked X in fig. 127. TuU the front half over 
the band until a rcBult like that in tig. 12ti is obtained. 

Another method is as follows, r>elermine the height at which the 
curtain is to drape; tind by uieaiiu of the chain rule the length of th& 
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curved line From the pule to where it passes over the bond at the outside, 
trace a ct>rre8pouiHng line along the luner edge of the curtain in a straight 
tiue from the pole to the band, aud make a mark on the curtain to corre- 
fipoiid with the baud, about half a yaixl in from the bock edge. On the back 
drHw a line between these two points, and over it sew a small caaer of the 
muHJin alxjut three-quarters of au inch wide. Next bend a piece of very 
stiff wire to the shape of fig. 127. with au arm about Ji incht-s long, oud lix. 
it to the architrave of the window iu such a way that it will pull out 
aud yet be horizontal. To drape the curtai^^ gather the caser on to tho 
wire (beginning at the front of the cur- 
tain), place the wire in position, aud , .- ■ =^ 
arrange the folds. Curtains draped in 
this atyle. which is very artistic, should 
be at least half a yurd Eonger than the 
height of the window. 

Fig. 128 shows a fanciful arninge- 
nient of a pair of ordinary curtains. 
The right-hand curtain has already been 
deHcribt:d; the one on the left is very 
easily arranged. Apply the chain i-ule 
agaiu to obtain the lengths which the 
top and lx)ttoni curves should take, and 
mark points on the inside aud outside 
edges i-espectively of the curtain. Along 
the line joining them draw a stout thread, 
taking a large stitch, and fasten It 
securely at the lower point. The curtain 
when gatheriid ou to it phoul J Ije attached 
to the outside ring of the puk-. Variety 
may be introduced by adujjting rjifti-rent 
styles of draping for the curtain on tlie right, by li^aI^iIlg the upper cui-tain 
to the oppusitw side (in which case it should be lionke^l to the pole along tha 
top of the under curtain), by tixing a tail uiKlerueuth the drapery at the 
left corner, or by euiploying threi; curtains aud draping the tllird curtain 
to the left at a diffeieut height 

By transposing the parts of the four examples given other variations 
are olitained. It would be ea.sy to multiply tlieni almost indh'fiiiitely. By 
taking ten different ways of draping a pair of window cui-taina and 
working out all the different trans [X)sitions it would be quite possible to 
vary the draping of a window every week thivmghout the year. 

Tlie neit iUuatration (fig. 12ft) shows a simple way of treating an oriel 
window. Here, again, the curtains must have about half a yard of extra 
material in length and be moderatelj' full. To drape them, take a point in 
the middle ftlwiut u yjird and a half from the ljott<]ni of the curtain, 
raifie it until the curtain just touches the floor, and fix it in the angle 
between the windows. Fur this purpose a small screw eye in the wood- 
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work with a safety-pin attached to it is excellent The back of tlie pi» 
which patKieti through Uie curtain can be decorated with a bow of ribbon. 

or a cord and tasscL 

The side curtaios may 
be treated iu aity style 
tliat is preferred, but 
they sliould bv dnk[>ed at 
aditfervut height by way 
of \arit:ty. 

The arra ngeincii I 
shQ\^1l in fig. 130 uiay be 
de^i'il>ed as a couibi* 
Dation of curtains and 
drapery. It has a more 
finished appeai-ance than 
Omt in fig. 128, and. like 
niofit of the examples 
given, is easily con- 
structed. Cut the cur- 
taiu« there4uired length 
and of a width propor- 
tioiiat'e to the sides of 
tlie festoon shown in 
fig. 1.11, that is, to the lines ao and ii \t. Either Swiss net or Madras muslin 
may Ite used, while For triimnin^, lace fringt- or frill is equally KuitabK*. 

In tig. 131 tlie unmade festoon 
is shown. A B and c D represent 
the relative len^hs of the top and 
bottom Hne^ Tlie lower comets 
are slightly rounded, and the fnl- 
ueivs in depth is nbout double. Join 
the thret: parts together with a 
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small cftser at the top, thmngh which draw a tape; pull the curtains 
drapt'i-y into the requirL-^l width, and fix with pin-liooks. 

In the case of a thin rod the tape niay be dispensed with ant 
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made sufficicatly wide for the rod to pass through. In this way the 
draping appears to coil gracofully over the pole as if it were one piece 
of materiaL A distinct advantiige which tliia style has over most other 
draperies is that it am be made to tit uEmoHt. any average-sized window 
by simply extendiog or contracting. 

A very simple and inexpensive way of draping an oriel window is to uhb 
straight rmls for the various sides and ceutre, and drape the wde cui*taina 
aa th fig. 125 or fig. 126 and the centre as in fig-. 129. This obviates the 
necessity for a bent pole and at the same time looks very well. 

Before quitting the subject of muslin curtains, one word may be said 
about the cleaning of them. This in a large city is rather an impoi-taut 
question, recurring as it does very frequently. Madras and iSwiss net 
tiurtaiiia are recommended, among other reasons, because they are very 
easily cleaned at home. The best process is to soap the curtains and let 
tliem lie in water all night, and iu the niurning to pass them through 
several waters without nabbing, and finally through a wringer. No starch, 
should Ihj used or all the gi-acefulntss will Ix' ^^one. lliey should be iraucd 
when slightly wet. Cleaned iu this way, they will look almost as good 
aa new. 

Sash Curtains.— Many of the modern houses with quaint styles of 
architectui'e are greatly iuipro^ed by the Introduction of neat aash curtains. 
These may be made iu Madras and other muslins, in Tussore, corah, China 
or Liberty silk, or in merino, taffeta, or any other thin soft fabric. 

A very pretty American Mtyle of arranging a window is to fix a silk or 
other curtain from a three-eight brass rod right a^nxss the upper sash, and 
a pair of the same curtains on a simi- 
lar riid oti the lower sash. Hy means 
of sumlt rings they can be drawn Iwiick 
and forward easily. 

Tliis arrungeiiLL-iit obviates the 
necessity for a blind, and is much 
more artistic ou certain windows than 
the btitl' conv-etitioiiftl Iiolhmd. The 
side curtains may be draped if desired, 
in which ca.se a small lace or fringe 
would improve the line. 

An exceedingly simple method of 
<iraping is to suspend a common Viit 
pin by a piece of onlinary threiid 
about half a yard long, from each 
comer of the rod, and then to pa.s8 a 
point of the curtain over tlie pi:i, as 
in fig. 125. One advantage of this 
fixing is that the draping can thus he easily varied by dniwing the curtain 
Ihockwards or forwards, or by catching it up higher or lower. 

Another way of dmping a window is to hang the curtains from the top 
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of the upper sash, next the glue, allowing them to reach the sill Thhs 
arrangetntint makes a hoUand blind snpeHlaoas, btit in this ca»c they sbonld 
be laccd with cords for drawing theni. This tnaj* be acconipli^hed in the 
following manner: — Fix a roond screw eye to the roof of the window 
immediately behind each end of the rod. Draw the cartains antil they 
meet exactly in the centre: attach one end of a piece of thin cord twice the 
combined length and width of the window to tht- extreme kft ring of the 
right-hand curtain, lead the cord through all the other rii^ of this curtain, 
and then through the corresponding screw eye. Next pass the other end 
of the cord luck through this screw eye, allowing the double end to reach 
down towards the bottom of the curtain, ctary the cord along (not throng) 
the ringH, and knot it to the extreme right ring of the left-haud curtain. 
Then carry it to the MCi-ew eye at the left «de ami pass through this and 
then thniugli tho rings of the left curtain, tinally faaU-uing it to tim lesfltog 
ring of tilt; riphl-hmid curtain. By means of this double cord the cur- 
tains may he piifled bnckwiini and forward at will. 

Mantel-board Drapery.^At the present time any notice of draperies 
woujil be ine<_inip]i'te without a reference to the mantel-board. However 
Btiverely a draping here may be criticised in some quarters, it is undoubtedly 
popular with huiies, 

Fig. 133 shows the siniplost of all mantel -Ixjard dmperieB, being merely 
n liiiit (friiii^ed and, if n«eessiin,-, lirn^d) Inifl iiver the IjoaH. so that it hangs 
e(|iuilly over Lhc froiiL nin\ the- fnds. Fur the purpose half a widtli or 
llireu (piai'lurs of a yard is quite sufficient. A slightly difli-rent form is 
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obtained by using wider material, aay about a yai'd wide, and arching the 
fnjiit fnmi cunier to conitT the t-tidf. bein<( treated similarly. Instead of 
an urclie'3 fiont a thread niay bi- diawii perpendicularly through the centre 
fi-om ilie fringe to the edge of the boa]*d, and then pulled up and fastened. 
With the jj^lditinii uT a eoiiplt; of small tassels and cord, tliis makes rather a 
pivlty dmiK'iy aud gives very little trouI>le in the rnakitig 

With a lotig ])oai-d and ft soft material, two threarfs may lie used at 
{'4iial distiuic<^H from tlm- ends of the boanl, biif eucli should slii]« down- 
wards ti>w!kn,l« its own end, the distance at the bottom from ttic jierpen- 
diculai being about an inch or rathej* more. This givca fulness to Uie 
central fe«t4,x>n by boiTOwiiig a little from each comer pleat. 

Fig, 134 ilhistrate-s an excellent draj)ery in serge or tapestiy with a 
fringe about 6 inches deep all round the boanl. Cut and fringe the festoons 
in the usual way, cover the board, and put round the deep fringe in a 
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check mode on the frunt and quiIb oF the board; next draw uj> the sides 
of the Festoons, tack the ends of each, cue in front and the other bclilnd 
tlie fringe, place the tails in poiution, and tiew a cord round with a knot 
over the top of each tail. Attach two suiall tassels, and the drapei'y is 
oomph-led. Curtains may bo added if necessary. 

Tht correct way to cut a festoon that is to be combined with a fringe 
is to arrango the fi'lnge in position and place the chain rule over it, allowing 
the top line to pass underneath the fringe. The deep fringe should be 
lined with a piece of the draping material, otherwise it will have a tliin 
appenmnce. A di*apery of this description would look well on a window. 

if a deep fringe is not easily procurable, a valance of a contrasting 
material makes a good substitute. It may be shaped at the end ixa in fig. 
135, and can be either panelled or embroidered, as illusti-ated. to redeem it 
from plainness, 

The art of emlrroidering curtains, which a few years ago threatened to 
become extinct, is fortunately reviving. Some Hrat-clasa upholstery est-ab- 
lishniL-nts retain expert nwdle-women for thia purpose thus securing 
origiuahty and greatly enhancing 
the value of tlie work. 

Serge, satin, and diagonal clotJi 
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are specially adapted for sewn work, and with a tapestry or plush drapery 
are suitable for diniog-i-oom or drawing-ix>om. 

Fur bedrot)ma a linen valance embroidL-red in Has thread «ud draped 
with " Cumbrian " cloth in a nicd-ly contrasting colour luakes the daintiest 
of mant^l-Kiaivls. 

Fig. l.'JG is a concession to those who favour one-sided ari-angenn-uts. 
Hen; theri-' is no centre. The curtain on the left Is shaiied at the ttottom 
OS in fig. 116, and when pleated is fixed over the cor*]; that on the nght is 
caught up with a hook and eye fixed reapC'Ctivtly tn the knotted end of a 
cord and to the curtain. The ft;stoon is cut in the usual way and coiled 
over the cord. The best m:etho<l of doing this is temporarily to attach the 
cord to the front of the board, pin the pleated festoon to it, cut the edges 
straight with the cord, and sew the two together. Remove the lacks from 
the cord, twist it sliglitly round until the end8 of the di-aping are out of 
sight, and arrange permanently. Care must be taken to \m\v the mantel- 
board top of thoroughly-seasoncl yellow pine, otherwise when subjected to 
the heat of the room it will warp, 

It is often convenient, where there is a mirror or overmantel, to cut out 
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a purLion of the back part of the board about 3 feel loiig^ by about 1 inch 
wide. A separate tillct should be made to fit this Rpace an eighth of an 
inch Uiicker than the boai-d. It should be covered with the saitiu cloth an 
tlic top of the board. The mant'Cl ixi^cs upoD the fillet, and the buard. 
being slightly thiuuor, caq be pulled away wheu cleauitig is nocesawy. 

The montel-bourd curcaios should be drawn in to about a yard apace at 
the top, and the riugs sewu to the top edge. This keepa the curtains dat 
under the drapery, permitting it to hang freely and neatly. 

When Hxing the curtains hung the loops from the front comer of the 
bijani: if they are uiken to the back, the tendency ia to puli the curtain 
out of the perfwudicular. 

A muul'-lfd frunt is greatly preferable to a covered mantel- boanl. but 
the clotli umst be [iisteutU over tlie moulding with strong paste. A plain 
iialf-rouud uiuuldiug euvfi-vd Hepumtely and fixed on with needle points is 
u simple mid ettective %vay of trwiiiiig the front of a board. Another way 
is to form a chauifer round tlie front aud ends, mth a check to ixxeive the 
cord, 

Piano-back Drapery. — ^Tn drawiug-rooms nowadays the pianoforte ii 
iu'ver placed with its Wck agiiin.st the wall, and as the manufaciurers have 
made no provision for this altered position, the back, which is some- 
times very ugly, culls for some trt-atuient. A simple curtain with an 
average amount •-•( fulness, 8U!>peiided from a small rod lined aud fringed 
at the boltotii, i^ an orJi- 

nary decoration for tb'- m h 

Vtaek of the piitiux A]i 

impraveuient <in thix is i^ 

run a nnv uf Umtil acixis> 

tliecuilairialx'iit 10 inch** 

or n ftxit from the bottom. 

jVnother metlnxl is to 

enibroitlt-r tlio cnrtatii if 

plain. A thin material is preferable, such as 

"comh " or Lilfrty silk, made with ample folds. 

It does not decri^ase tlie tour of the instrument 

in the least degree 

Otlicr styles of piauo-ljack drftperie* may be 
const rut tt'd fi-om ninny of the fotvgoiug designs, 
with the rt'ltlitiiiu of a liackgrwund. 

Archway Curtains. — In many modem honfvjt 
the arched portii-r.- is ituioli in evidence. The 
simplest way of treating it is to fix a straight 
ri"vl behind thf arch and hang a ]>«ir of curtains 

fn'm it. A* this, hinvt-ver. is apt to spoil the look of the arch when viewed 
from behind, the following way may be recooiniended:— <6/(fig. 13T) is a 
paper shape of half thi' .nivh. Divide f f into four et^ual parU. and at the 
pointa^, A, and i ei-ect p^rpeudiculars intersecting the arc tA k,l, and m. 
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I Now take the two curtains (cut to length, with 3 ins. added for the heading, 
ami with sufficient fulness), and spread them out, the right sides together, 
as represented by a BCD (fig. KiM); 
Make BF and a f. each equal to bf+ 
3 ins. Join E F. which is equtil ef + 
3 ins. Dinde E F into four equal [mrts, 
vrect perpendiculars at tJ, H, and I, and 
make Kn=/_f/ + 3 ins., l.H=^A + 3 ina., 
and Mi = iii t+3 ins. Trace hy hand 
the curve E K L M B, and cut along it. 
Lay a piece of tape along the paper 
curve, marking it at the points e, k. {, 
wi, and 6, and cutting it so that there 
is an extra hnlf-inch at e and /) For 
taming. Tran.sfer it tn nin' nf tlui 
curtains 3 ins. below the top E klm n, 
thi.s Ijeing the leuLftli nJluwed for thc 
heading, and scw the [wints Wlow 
E, K. L, V, and B respectively to the 
corresponding points on the taj>e. If 
the otlier curtain JH treatctl iu the 
aame way, both will tit tlie arch 
exactly. A double heading is necca- 
sarj', with hooks hL'two*.'n; these iway 
!« fixed to screw eyes placed around 
the centre of the archway. The result 
will be much more BatisfnictoTy t\niu the straight pole. A most effective 
way of treating a small urehway in shown in tig. 139. This curtain may 
be easily constructed from the foregoing rules. 

Knough ha.H lieen said to uliuw that there need be no conventionality 
alxHit our curtaiiiia find drayieries. The foregoing rules uiay l«s applied and 
adapted to any eircumstaucBs. There ih no mure interesting home employ- 
ment than the skilful armn^ement of bpautifiil fabrieR, imr iw thi-rii any 
work for which the dainty tiagera and the artiatic tastes of ladies are bo 
admirably suited. 
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Among the first things to be considered when the furnishing of a house 
ia undertaken arc the blinds. Tliey may be broadlj.' classified as those for 
exterior and those for interior use, the latter being necessarj- for almost 
everj' room. 

Outside Blinds.— Outside blinds are, in the climate of the British Tslea, 
only absolutely needful in situations very much exjwsed to the rays of the 
BUn. As they aiv alao ueceswarily e.^peiisive, ihtjir uae is restricted to the 
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better c\Bfs o( houses. The ideal outside blind is one that, while rein^Iatin^ 
the light aiid heat, pcrtalta of ventilation, and does out obscure the view. 
Shutter blinds or jaLoosiee serve the purpose excellt;utly, especially if the 
slats are made ao that they can be opened or shut on the Louvre priiiciple- 
The leaver of the blind shown in fig. 140 an* made to work on liirigtrf*. 
bot they can also be arranged to slide upon runners if detiired, when 

they otfer Icsd hold in exjxieed situ- 
ations to high winds. Fi*oui an 
sesthetic point of xiew they go best 
with art-liitecture of an Italian char- 
acter Inpricethey vary from 2g.6rf. 
to 5^. Qd. a squai'e foot, according to 
oonstnictioa, (jiuility, and finish. 

A Ie.ss ftrcliitrf«;tura] but very 
effective form of outside blind is 
that known as the " Helio«cene ", 
whicli givofi at once shade and ven- 
tilation and a nearly uninterrupted 
view. As will be seen from fig. 141, 
it i« formed of a series of hoods of 
stiiped or other ticking on an iron 
framework sliding in a wood casing 
aiifl closing into a boxing, which 
ocriipies alxMit 12 inches at the tap 
of th<^ window. It is here shown as 
fixeil within thi!"rove-ar*of the win- 
dow opening, hut, like most of the 
other outside blinds to be described 
prt'sently. cjiii be placed on the face 
of tile wall should it be desirable to 
keep the wliolc n]>ace of the window 
clear. In pnce thvsi: Ivlinds vary from '2^. liil. lo 3a Ihe wiiiniv f<X)t 

A Romewhat similar bnt .sinipl'-i" rurm of Mind is tlie '■Spanish" (fig. 
H2), It lias rt .•iingli- hood at tlie lioltoiii whieli may bo i-aiscd or lowered 
at will. The upper part, wlucli is im ii wniill roller, is concealed when out 
of nse in a I>(>siiig of nUmt H itielies in deptii; it is consequently kept 
clean and pnttecteil fr>ni the weatli*;r. The price, witli epriiig rollers, is 
fi-(«ii 2.f. tlie ,sc|nnre foot. 

iVrluips, lidwevrr, the most iKipular of this cla-ss of blind is tlie 
" Floreriline", whieli. as shown iu liir. 143, foniis a complete hood to the 
window. It jreneraily draws into the room a good current of air when 
either the top or bottom sash is opened. It also forms a good prvtection 
tu plants and winduw-lHixes of flowers. These blinds slide on iron bars, 
aud ciiu be fitted to windows which are either ciir\-ed or plain. The 
boxin^: at Mn- top is about 7 inches deep. Prices vary from 1a 8d to 24^ 
the sipKire fiHtt. 
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f When made ivitlioiit nitle pieces they are known oh "Semi-Florentine", 

and cost rather less. They are also designed for circular- headed windows, 
when they are called " Oriental " bliuds, and cost from 2s. 6d. to 3i*. the 
square foot. 

The siniplc«t and cheapest of all outside blinds of this class is a spring- 
roller blind fixed in a boxing and drawing dowii to the window-Hill. It 
has, however, the disadvantage of excluding air, imleBs it is Htted at the 
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bottom with extending imuH aa shown in fig. 144. Without th»* Iroan 
the cast is about \Ott. tlie square foot. A EiindiHivitiun of tliis form of 
blind, bavin'; <'xt*'iiiliiit; imn arms arranged so aa nut to <?ume into fontiwt 
with llie lifiid^ nf pHHsi-i-s-by and callers, is also often used over df_HjrH that 
are iniicli t-xpoaed to the heat of the sun: and tht; cost of such arrangi'- 
ments may Vh- i-oiigldy cnlcnluted at aliout IOh. fur caeb foot nf |,tii^ widtli 
of the doorway to be sereemd. 

The most desirable matt-rial for all the.se btinds is a striped tick of 
good quality, blue bi-ing more ptrnianenl than some of the reds and yellows. 
Duck is also a good material, and the plain tints of it may be decorated 
with block-printed designs, or enibellislird with stencilling in oil colours, or 
treated by the Willesden waterprooiing process, when it accjuires an artistic 
green tint 
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The well-known VfMiPtian hiind is also sometiiuea us^d for uuUade par- 
poses, but is not very siiitabJo, affording gre&t liolJ to the wind, wbUe the 
cords and tapos ([iiickly ppriah from exposure to aun and damp. If twed, 
they sliould be of the l>cat i(iiality, and thoroughly well painted. Including 
IxjxingB, they cost about Is. Gd. the nquare foot^ 

Inside Blinds. — Indoors, Venetian blindi^ are convenient, nseful, and 
healthy. Of late yearn they have rather fallen into discredit, the craze for 
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cheapnefw having led to the maniifactiirt' of a wret^-hed article, the slats of 
common sprnco i-onghly paintr*r|, with cotton ladders ami jute cords. Kcally 
gtMd Vfuetian blinds, for which nearly Is. a foot uiuat be paid, will last a 
long time. 

A vari'^ty, in whicli the whole of tho laths of the window, while still 
scfi'i'ning the [ower portion, can be lowered .w aa to admit more or lees 
light at the top. can al-w be ohtaini'd at a slight extra cost, as also can 
pfttL'ut cheek actions for facilitating the retention of the ordinary blind at 
any re(juiiy.d h<_ight. 

In the festoon blind the material is gatliered as shoivn in fig. 145, and 
is drawn up by cords run through the gathers. The amount of material 
fftjuired is about three times the length of the wiudow. In twill or 
nateen it costs from Is. to 2s.. and in silk from 2s. to 69. a square foot It 
is applicable t« windows of any curvature or plan, where roller or Venetian 
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blinds cannot be placed, and is most suitable for drawing- rooms and 
boudoirs. 

A souiewliat situilar but cheaper form of blind is tlie " Reefer", which, 
not Witig gathered, luuigs quite flat and straight when down, but draws 
up into fest<j«jii» by means of cords rmmiii^ through rows of rings at 
the back. Though wldoui used, it '\» not no luueli open to the reproach of 
being u "dutit-Lrup" as is the fL-stoou blind 
pru|>er. 

The most Lutual inside blinds are those 
hung upon rollers, of which there are many 
kinds. the best known being the plain rollt;r 
and pulley, the single-Hne rolltr. tlie Ameri- 
can spring-roller, and thw KngH.sh spring- 
rollfV- Tho fii-st is, of coursL-, upon the old- 
fashioned plan — an endle-ss coiyI passing 
round the roller- pulU-y at the top and a 
rack-pulley at the bottom. The rack-pulk-y 
has formed the suVyect of numberless designs 
and patent*, few of them successful in 
allowing for the stretching nf tho endlesH 
conl. or preventing its carl}' wear and 
breakage. This system Iuls cfin.sei|Uently 
Imcn to a great extent siipt-rseded by the 
single-line roller, hy means uf which the 
blind is raised l>y the niirolling of a single 

cord from otl a pulley or raek. on which it again naturally rewinds itself 
when the blind is pulled down by means of the ta-saelled rnrd suspended 
from the centre of the bottom lath. These rollers, together with liracketa 
for putting them up, cont from 1«. GU. upwards, acconhng to sixi' and 
length. 

Of the spring-rolleT's the clieapest is the American, tlic bliud being raised 
or lowered solely hy tbe centra line. A slight pull releasees (he catch and 
allows the blind to go up or down to the reipiire'l position, when, if the 
oord is helii sleufly for n w-cond or two, its progress is at onoe anv.steil. 
Prices are from 1^*. HtL each, iiu'lmling hnn-kets. 

The English spring-roller, when properly made, is the best of all patterns, 
hut the inferior maki* uf it. iire to he avoi(h;<l as they get out of order very 
easily. The blind is raised hy the action of the spring, lowered by pulling 
the centre conl. and checkwl at any point by & cord at the side It i» 
geneniliy supplietl fully wound and aiKxed to a lath, so that it can Ihj 
easily and readily Jixed by any one who can use a scmw-driver. Prices are 
fnjm 5». fur a complete sei 

Materials for Blinds. — In the materials for blinds there is a very 
c<pusi']erable choice, tlie prices ranging from 3(/. to Is. a square foot. For 
about the lowest of these prices a printed material whicli liau the advantage 
oi keeping flat wlit-n dsniijed with a sponge fur cleaning, may he purdiajied. 
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Printed linens vary Fi-om 5d. to 6d.. and Hollands, so-called brocadett, cost 
about the Bame. 

In choosing the patterns and colours of blinds, it must always be re- 
membered that they are seen from tlie outaide as well as from the inside. 
In town houses it is often the custom to liave all the blinds of the Htreet 
fmntiigc to match, but at the back and iu country houses more att«ntton 
may be given to the roquirumenta of each apartmeut, and leas to regularity 
of est*'^mal apiwarance. In the better rooms of most modem hou-ses few 
of the blindn arc now nmdn sinijtiy plain and sijuare, most of them being 
ornamented in some way, by iiieana either of fringe, which may cost from 
Is. A blind, or of shaped and fringetl valanct^ which may be made for 
la, 6(f. each, or of lace iasertions anrl edgings at from Is. a yard. What are 
known as " Duchesse " blinds have lace panels of vaiying sizes and patterns 
inserted at the foot, the cost being from 10a the blind. 

Care of Blinds. — BHods should always be rolled up carefully without 
crtjiiswi, and tiny little defects or damages should be repaired at once, or 
tiiey may very rapidly become ineimrable. When house-cleaning or 
pninting or whitewnsliing operations are in progress in any room, tlie 
Jbtiuds shi>uld be removed to a place of safety. 



DRAUGHTS: THEIR CAUSE AND CURE. 

That the average modern house is often exceedingly draughty no one 
will feel (lis(K)sed to deny. An open staircase, the absence of vestibule or 
evL-n uf an euclo.sed po5-ch, close pi"oxinnty of (be front entrance to the doora 
of the sitting-nwjtns. Lad relative positions of doors and windows, iil-titting 
frames of unseasoned timber — all these features are onty too common. 
They cannot as a rule be remedied by the short-lease tenant, who. even if 
he can atTord it. scarcely feels justified in laying out a considerable siuo 
on the structural altenition of someone else's property. Therefore the 
iiddition of a porch, perhaps, or the shutting off of the basement staircase 
by a glazed partition, is all that is likely to be attempted iu the way of 
radical cure, the unlucky householder resigning himself to the chilly, wind- 
swept condition of his halls and passages, and merely endeavouring to 
mitigate the diwconi forts of his living-rooma 

Kot a few so-called draughts are not really draughts at all. This 
sounds paradoxical, but is iK-vertheie*is a fact, it the word is taken to 
mean a current of air vntering a nx)m through an aperture, for it 
is possible to experience the most unpleasant sensation of cold breezes 
sweeping rtjund one's htad in an upartnitint all but hermetically sealed. 
The cause is merely the uuetjual distribution of heat. In many cases the 
drawing-room is particularly Imd in tliis respect, because the fire is often 
lighted so late in the day that the walls never get thoroughly warmed; 
ojusequtiutly there is a coostaut loss of heat by radiation fn>m tb« bodies 
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of the occupftntfi of the room towards the cold surface of the walls. This 
pitwluccs the feeling of "sitting in a di-aught". The same sensation ia 
freijuently experienced when sitting near a large window, even i£ it fits 
closely, for the cold external air, striking on and cooling the glass, causes 
a chilly current o£ air to dow towards the warmer parts o£ the room. 'I'hia 
unavoidable discomfort is worse of course in rooms with very large windows 
near the fireplace. 

Then, again, in a long room with a fireplace at one end there is a 
perpetual rush of air from the uawarined part towards the stove, especially 
when the grate is merely thrust into the cliimney -opening without being 
filled in with brick-work at the back. These ancient grates give out tittle 
or DO beat, and the immense amount of air they draw up the chimney 
causes a strong, steady, and annoying breeze between door or window and 
fireplace. This particular sort of dmugbt con gem-rally be mollified by 
replacing the old grate with a modern slow-combustion one, properly 
bricked in. If it is possible to distribute the heat evenly over the room, 
tlie cure will pi-obably be perfect; but tliis is out of tlie questiou in many 
cases, except by means of au oil-stove placed at the end farthest from the 
fireplace. 

Draughty Floors.— A draught to the feet is often traceable fro the 
open joints of the uncovered boards surrounding the central stjuare qf 
carpet. This is specially the case in llata, where there is gentrally above 
the concn'te llo<jr, and immediately uuder the Ijoarda, a big hollow space 
full of ventilatora communicating with the outer air. 

Thety are two "sure cures" for a draughty floor: one is to fill the 
gaping scams with putty or Nllp« of w'»od, the other to cover th« whole of 
the lioarda with felt, linoleum, or a closely- wo\en matting. Neither method 
i.s particutarly cheap, but both are effective. 

Draughty Doors.— lu many modern liouses of the cheaper class it 
is possible to see daylight round every door, and pi-obably through a few 
cracks in the panels as well: therefore it is usually neeessai-y to nail a 
'"draught-excluder" round either the dour or the doorway. Besides the 
old-fashioned list or felt, there are several ready-made devices sold at 
prices ranging from 2rf. to 4^,. per foot. These cousiht of plain rubber 
tubing, stout cord covered with cloth or baize, or rubber tubing covered 
with baize. The unca.'^ed rubber is liable to shrink and get hard quickly, 
but when covered it lasts fairly well, the caaed cord is less satisfactory, 
lacking the elasticity of iudia^rubber, and wearing out soon. All these 
[wldings may be either nailed to the door itself, or attached to very tliiu 
laths fixed round the doorway. 

Portieres. — A portiere within the i-oom will do something towanla the 
desired result, but it is almost useless unk'ss hung on a patent hfting-rcid 
that raises it as the door swings open, this arrangement permitting the 
curtain to lie made sufficiently long to stop the draught under the door. 
In some rooms a curtain Biispetided fxxtm a gallows bracket of wi-ought-iron 
or brass, fixed to tla' wall near the top of the door and projecting into the 
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room (fig. 146), is as effectual as the portifere actually attached to the door, 
and it corteiiily looks well if it is made of handsome inaterial. 

IE the house is very cold, the portiere within the room should he supple- 
mented by a pair of curtains without They ought to run on a rod, fixed 
to the architrave of the door and aufficiently long to allow of their being 

pullu^l well Iiack on either 
side of the opetiing when 
necessary. 

Screens. — The value of 
scroona where- tlie draughu 
are very bad has been per- 
haps exaggL-mted, yet thtj' 
are uudoubtedly useful to 
shelter small portions of the 
room, and they certainly help 
to produce an impression of 
comfort Of the varioxja 
kinds of screens the Japanese 
are, of course, the bi-st known 
and the cheapest, but their 
artistic quality has been 
steadily deteriorating during 
the past ten or twelve years, 
and now onl)* among expen- 
aive specimens, whicli cost 
from £3, Sv. up to £20, is it 
passible to find one that is 
really uuitable for use in a 
tastefully tumished house. 
The hundreds of screens sold 
at prices between 10«. and 
25*. a>re, with very few ex- 
ceptions, Wl ill dusiyii. colour, ana construction. 

Screens covt-rt'd with ^uod k-uther-paper are handsome if the paper ia 
I»ld in pattern and richly colouitd. but they are usually too heavy to be 
moved easily, and aiv thej-efore not suited for all situations. Anti((ue Spanish 
leather or ta|iestry screens are luxuries for the few. but it is oceusionally 
passible to pick up old pieces of bi-ocade which, when cleverly mouoted, 
make charming sciven.s for dniwing-rixims and Iwudoirs. Of coui-so it ia 
not ofiJ^n praetioabU to obtain .suthcii'-nt old bi-ocade to cover the whole of 
a threefold or fourfold soi-een slfindiug perhaps nearly six feet high; but it 
is not nt'cessiiry that tin- two sides of the screen should be alike, and, more- 
Dver, the lowt-r half of each panel nmy be of velvet or Lil>erty velveteen, in 
ft rarefully -chosen and harmonious tone of colour. The frame of such a 
serpen may be of mabngnnv. or it can be white onauielled. gilded, or covere*! 
with gold leather-paper, the brocade and velveteen being in any case 
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fastened on with very small gilt-headed nails closely set If the screen has 

an appointed place from which it is aeldom moved, it is rather a good idea 

to cover the upper half (either entirely or merely an oval in the centre) 

with velvet, on which any tiny prints and silhouettes in quaint old-fashioned 

frames can be hung. 

Miniatures arc, as a 

nile, rather too heavy 

OH well na boo valuable 

for such a position. 

otherwise they might 

be shown to advantage 

here. 

A simpler type of 
home-made sci'een can 
be miide of arras-cloth, 
— it costs about 9d. a 
yani in plain colours, — 
stretched smoothly and 
tightly on a green- or 
brown -stained wooilea 
framoand fastened with 
rather large ctjpper- 
lieadtid nails. Theurras 
can l^eomunientcd with 
embroidery or paint- 
ing, or with a eoiubi- 
natton of both, the 
[jattem being Jirst 
painted and then out- 
lined with stitches in 
thick Aax.. A comnmii 
laundrj' clothfs - horse 
makes a fairly good 
fuuudatioQ for a large 
Kcreou, but it ought to 
have an additional bar 
at the bottom of each 
panel, and the webbing hinges should be replaced by ii-on or braaa 
oues. 

Scrap-screens of Christ mas -canls and cuttings from ilhistrated papers 
are no longer fashionable. But a Bcraj>-scr(.'en that has some artistic merit 
can be made by mounting on a background of sage-grefn. brown, or smoke- 
gray cartridgi '-paper, the charming etchings, photograviire-s, prints, and 
lithographs issued as supplenienta by some of the artistic periodicals. The 
lower half of each panel of the screen might be coverwl with Japanese 
leather-paper^ and the frame either enamelled a shade deeper than the tone 
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of thu cartridgc-puper, or stainod oak, and ornamented with a slight but 
good poker-work desif^Ti. A ijuaint screen could Iw made by using the 
timall Hte«i engravingB to be foiuid in Lhotjti old " Keepsakes " and " Anna- 
ttirett ■' that are relics of the early days of the Queen's reign, thf little 
pictures Wmg mounted on dull biue, buff, or grfcnish-^ray iiupur, and lai^ger 
engravings— oval portraits for choice — introduced here and there. A 
imrrow bund of gold paper can be carried round each panel as a finish, and 
tlie frame may bo cnartielled white, mahoguny-staiiiod, or gilded, while, if 
NcrapH are ttcatTe. Hock -paper, painted over, can be used to cover t)ie lower 
part of the BUreeu. 



HOME UPHOLSTERY. 

During the past few yeiirw it has become a ciiiuinnn practice to perform 
a P(iraid(i-iil)liJ imumnt of iiplmlsiery at liotiie. The reason is, no doubt, to 
bi> found ill tlio fivijin'iit disputi^B lictween capital and labour, the publica- 
iioa of tecliiiical iiitVifinatioii twi the SLibjcct., and tlio intelligent interest 
that is taken in all inaltein eouiit-'ctcd with the furnishing and decoration 
of tlie hoiiw. This intei-est Ls likely Ui become more extended, becauMi 
the services of protVssiutmi u}iholsti;rcrs arc now so expensive that no one 
of nti ocniiDniic-iil turn of mind cares to engage them. Moreover, in many 
districts tlicv iire imt I'jiKiIy obtained. 

Slips for Curtains and Furniture, — There are two kinds of slips in 
pretty gi'ut'ial u.sc, oiie a dust cuver usually made loosely of bi\>wn lioUand, 
so that it may lie put un and taken oil' easily, and the other a more finished 
article of chintz, cavttinnc, or ether decorative material. The descriptions 
given of the methods of cutting sofa and chair-covera apply ei|uaUy U> 
Uith kinds, except that the former should Vm made quite plainly and much 
cjisier in tit tluui the Irtttcr. 

Where I hero are nice curtains and ilrajn-ries, it is a good plan to make 
holtand bags ft»r them, tii l>e used when the house is dismantled or cleaned. 
lu the ciise of largo uilies, where smoke and fog prevail during the greater 
part of u inter, if these bags are nuule of cretonne they may be used daring 
Hub pci-iod as if they were the regular curtains. This is better than taking 
the curtains down, for if put away tliey are liable to be crushed unless very 
oirefuUy folded, and there is always the danger of moth- When the bags 
are for dust-covers, they should take the shape of the cui-tains when drawn 
Imck, and should be left o]x-u at the top. with a space of about 6 io^es 
at each side for pntssing over ]-ods. and two rows of tapes for t\-ing. If Um 
bags an in cretonne and intended to be used as curtains, they must ba 
ample enough to adiuit of dniping. 

A du9t-bag. when made for a valance, should follow its outline. It is 
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fixed by means of rings ami hooks to the lath or architrave of the window 
underneath, aud goes right over the coniice or pole at the top. 

lu larfje towns, where the tendency la to take long holidays and have 
the house dismantleil for months each year, all the furniture should be 
provided with duat-sSips. The initial outlay , 

will be saved in the preservation of the 
varioiiH articK's. 

A Slip for a Small Chair.— Chintz, 
cretonne, and the lighter makes of French 
tapestry are suitable for drawing-njoin and 
bedroom cnvers, while for dining-rooms an 
appropriate shade of linen is more service- 
able. 

When iiiakiag slips in a material with a 
pattern, care must Ikj takvn to centre the 
design on each piece of furnituiu At the 
aaine lime, the material should be cut with- 
out waste. To accomplisli theae two objects, 
finit. take utTa length for a sofa back; tht-n, 
if the pieces to join it cannot be cut withimt waste, try the seat, the arm, 
the outside, the border, or a small chair, until all the various pieces are 
cut and matched with the niiniinUMi of waste. Then find the centre of 
the Beat of the chair, and place pins at back and front to mark the middle 
line. Fold the cretonne in two. 
creasing it finnly from Uick to 
front. Place it over one half oF the 
chair — aay the left half, a^ it )8 the 
easier to cut — with the fold exactly 
con'espomling with the middle line. 
Fasten it in position witti pins, 
keeping them sufficiently clear of 
the etige to admit of culling- Fold 
the cover at the back corner, and 
cut it clos*.' up t<j th« back leg, a^ 
indicated by the doited linu's in tig, 
]48. With a piece of chalk itiark 
all round the edgf and cut off the 
»ttrplua, leaving alx>iit I ineh for a 
seam. Around the back kg a hem 
mu^it be made along the lino of 
wood. It must not be forgotten 
iliat cretonne, when wa«|].<l, wKi-inkn lengthways, but stretehoa in the 
direction of its width. In the cnw of a sofa or a large easy-chair, the 
change in shape becomes very pronounced. In conseqncnco, covers, should 
be cut tightly in width, but witli a little to apai-e in the length. 

Cut the borders 5 or 6 inches deep (if the cover Is to b«; tinished without 
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& frill), fold the front and back borders in two, pin them so that thf fcJd 
ctjrreaponfls with the fold of the swat, piu one side border on, cut away all 
but a J-inch seam at the back and front comers, and, with the exception of 
notchinjj;, which is ptrfomied by holding top and border together and 
cutting out small Y-skaped pieces at the front, bock, and side seatns, the 
cover is tuiinhcd in cutting. The notching is important, becauHe from the 
first covor nil the others are cut, and the little notches assist in placing 
together the various parts without any difliculty. This ia eapecially true of 
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the larcfer pieces of fumituie. The first cover when fiuished and laid out 
Hilt will be exactly like tig. U9. 

The .siJ*? borders must, of courso, be made right and left. Tliis is done 
by placinij tlit- two right siiles of thi> nmieriiil together when cutting the 
one from the other. 

There m-e various ways of finishing the bottom of a cover, such as 
hi.-riHiiirig. binding, niml frilling. If the la.«t way is adopted, the plain 
b»irdei-s should reitch to the T-ottoni of the rail, beyond which a 4-inch frill, 
with about J extra for fxilnejis. should hang. The top e<lge may be finished 
either with a welt (that is, a small cord ei>vcred with the cretonne and 
insertfi^ when seaming) or with a plain seam. When the different parts 
are placed together, all the edge seams should be overcast and th^i 
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machined. The overcaating prevents fraying out when the covers ar« 
cleflJied. On the Iwck borclci-s an extra piece called a fly, with a couple 
of liuttonn attached to it, should lie joined at each end, At the con'e- 
Bponding end of the side bonlers should be a double piece with two button- 
holes. When the cover is put on the buttons are out of sight If likely 
to require l"re<|uent waahiug. it might \m buttoned at the fi*ont comers a& 
well, as by this means it itmy he ironed i|uite flatly. 

When slipa are taside for small chaifH covered 
with morocco, or witli any other hanl, smooth 
material, tapes should be attached for tying under- 
neath to each leg. Scfa and easy-cliair slips ehould 
also l>e cut on the half principle, the other half being 
finished on the table. As couches are not alike at 
tlie ends, covers must be cut on them througliuut. 

An Easy-chair Slip. — Small chnii-H are nil pretty 
much alike in shape of seat, but the larger articles of 
furniture ditfer so withdy that it is iinpofii^ihle to give 
an example that will include every one. Fig. 150, 
however, will illustrate the way in which an easy- 
chair should be treated. 

Avoid seams as much as posHible. 

It is absurd in a loose cover to divide 

the material, and then proceed to sew 

it together again. Seams, however, 

cau only be dispensed with altogtitlier 

when tlie lines of furniture are straiglit. 

In tig. 150 measure from A (tlie ceutre 

point of D F) to B (tlie centre point of 

G II ), then to r (t-he centre point of E J), 

aud add 12 inches Ut the sum of the 

two. Fold anil pill the eovi'ring on as 

before described, placiug thu tup at A, 

and leaving a seam o\'er the b*jttom 

at c. The additional 12 inches should 

be left loosiely at B for tucking in, to 
keep the cover in position when finished, To gi-t rid of the fuluesa which 
will show at D anil E, a piece .><hould be cut out, only a seam being left, 
which must be run inwards to ji point. 

At the Juncture of the arms with the baek and the seat the cover 
must be tittLil ruuiul, and a side border added to tlie- back and seat. The 
anil may either be joined Ui the liack, or, a.s in much easier, may be made 
sppartitely. It can be cut from one piece, taken underneath and laced, and 
fitted at the front as shown in fig. 151. This brings the seam in fi-ont at 
the two xs, which are joined together. Another way and a better, if moi"e 
difficult, ia to take this small seam round to the outside. 

When all the various parts have Ijeen notched, a piece is cut out 
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between the back and seat, as at o in fig. 152. The cover is cai-efull^- Sited 

for hemming at P and H, and when the side borders of the seat auU the 
back have been cnt through at the arm supjtort (at which points buttonft 
will be i-eiiuired), the pins may be removed arid the duplicate part£ cat. 
Whu'U spi-eiul out, the two parts will apjiear aa iu figs. 151 and 152. 

In all cases where the back of a chair is wider at the top than at the 
bottom, the outside back must be slit up and made to button. When addi- 
tional material can he tucked away Vietween the back and the seal, and 
betw(:-en the ami and the back in some eastis, it will keep the cover the 
betttir in poj-ition. 

A Sofft Slip. — The directions for easy-chaii-s are also applicable to sofa& 
But in the case of a fu^fa with a large proji-ction over the top towaitls the 
back, the outside back should bo cut tightly, otherwise it will hang out 
from the frame. It must also be buttoned all tlic waj* from bottom to top 
at one comer of the outride hack. When the cover is put on, it should be 
tixed at the closed end tirHt. There is another pi^int to remember in refer- 
ence to a large sofa. The top of the outside back should Ix; hollowed out 
towai^s the centre to the extent of 1 inch, the tendency being for the cover 
to drop here. If a frill is used, a little more may be hollowed out to coun- 
teract the exlra wt-ight. When covers are being put on, tii-st place all the 
seams at the eil^'es, and then tuck iiway all the extra material. 

To Make Cushions.— As cushions are ofteu made at home, a few hint* 
on the subiLCt may pnivc useful. The best inside cover for a hair cushion — 
tuul all large cuslunns should have inside covers — 13 scnro or calico. If 
Bcviin is usfd, a HtifJ'er border, such hh anivas or tick, is ndvi-sable. These 
inyide covera should aKvuy.s be cut aUmt j inch per foot larger each 
way than the finished size, with senms extra. The hair niu.st be insei'ted 
Eirndy and leyuhirly, and the cushion stitched through like the back of the 
chfiir shown in Hj^'. 150. iis well us ail round. An upholsterer's needle and 
thin twine are reiinired fur tluH work, which is pei-formed as follows: — 

Knot the end of the twine anri piuss the neeille through the border about 
1 inch alx>ve the eenliv, piishiiir; up the hair and bringing the needle out on 
the top, almut 4 inches fixim tlie fnmt. Then pass the needle hack through 
the Kiiitie lnvle iit the top wilhont tvitching the scrim, bringing it out on the 
saiiii^ [ine of b^Mxhrr, 2 iiit'hfs to the right. Take a small cateh of the 
iKiriler and n>j>fat this all the way nmnd. holding the two ends of the twine 
mid ]nilling tin- hair firmly into the t.l'^e. Turn the cushion upside down 
and repeat the operation, which will W lietter understood after a careful 
examiiLation of the edge of a muttu'iss (tig. lo.")). 

Shciuid a ^■^.■ry firm edge be ix'([uiix'd, aiiuther row at the top and the 
Itutlum will he ncces.sar^'. It sliould have a eatcli on the top as well as on 
the lionler of about 1 inch each way, with the hair pushed in both upwardn 
and downwards. 

A thill coating of hair, called second stuffing, should then be fixed on 
the top of the cushion. This is done by making long stitcht« of twine all 
round, about 3 inches from the edge, with one or two rows between, and 
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pMBing the hair underufath thuin in Hinall handfulti ut a time, teasing it nil 
out uutil it becomes level. If thia coating ia not covered with calico stitched 
to the edge, wadding should be placed between the hnir nnd the covering. 
Wlieo the latU-r hiu» Wen drawn on and aticurely stitched at the liottom, it 
may either be tufttd or left plain, as desirtid. If plain, it must be stufle<! 
flatter and finner tlian if tufted. 
In nearly all back cushiuuw tlie 
edge stitchinj:; may be dis- 
pensed with. The centre BtiU.li- 
ing is nece-ssar^' to preveut the 
hair from falling to the bottom. 

To remake a hair mattress, 
tiie process is tlitj name as that just dcscnbc-d. Of course the hair should 
first he well beaten and teased. A n)att]"e.s.s, however, is large, dusty, and 
troublesome, and had better be left to the upholsterer. 

To Make Down Cushions. ^ — Tlie making of <iown cushions is daintier 
and simpler work. Tiie front may U_? of any fancy material, brocade, 
tftpewtry, or fancy work on satin, plush, or any of the pretty shades of linen. 
The dangtT to avoid is pncUering the material: many othei-wiso pretty 
cushion-s are spoilt by this defect, which may easily be remedied in the 
following manner: — 

Draw a s(|Uare in pencil on a clean sheet of paper .spread out on a table. 
It Bhoidd be about 1 ineh each way larger tlian the cloth uu whieli the fancy 
work has been done. Tuck the work (face downwards) to these lines, 
HttT'tcidng out ail tlie puckeriiigs. and with a elolli or lirush sprinkle a solu- 
tion uf (lour and water about the coissiMeiicy ut* Htarch over all the scwti 
part. Pahs a hot ij-un lightly over it until it becouieH almost dry, scraping 
the Imked flour fruiii the injn from time in time. Leave the work iii thin 
condition for an buur, reicitni^ the taekiiig, and all the ])Ufk<!ring will be 
gone, and the work very much iinpi-r»ved. 

If n frill is to lie useiE a " Lilteity " or a pongee silk will do equally well. 
This ahnukl be cut from to 12 inches deep, acconiing to the size of the 
cushion, with doulile fulness. It should ho folded double and ironed along 
the fold, and it .should have twice as nnich fulnef« routi<l each corner as at 
the other parts to enable the frill to make a hr)uare corner The back may 
be of the Bame material as the frill, and, if thin, should l>e lined withaMateen 
of nearly it-s own shade. The inside down cushion .should Ije 1 inch each 
way larger than the covering; liiis nmkes it till out better thun if the two 
are of e.\aetly the same »ize. 

Tliiw description applies to all fancy cushions, whether intended for chair- 
backs or for other purjH)s*'s. 

To Re-upholstep Furniture. — For le -upholstering worn furniture it is 
advisable to keep a stoek of different sizes of tacks, a few [jouii'ls of hair at 
about Is. per lb„ a little wuddJUj.'. an upholsterer's hammer, a sniall wooden 
mallet, and a screw-driver, or. what is better, a ripping chisel, which may 
be bought from any tool merchant. The first thing to decide is whether to 
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remove the old cover or to put the new one on top of it, sprinkling a litUe 
hair and wadding over it to till up existing hollows. Should removal 
be dt^cided upon, um the chisul carefully to knock out the tacka After- 
wanlfi teuse up the hair, add a htthi more, and cover it all over with caltci), 
pulling it regularly aud tightly, yet leaving a little of the straiuing to In 
done by the covering. 

It is better to do without buttons. A plain cover is the best and simplest 
Only the smallest tacks sliould be used, as they arc less liable to dumsi^ the 
wood, and are more easily hammered in than larger ones. When putting on 
cither calico or covering, always centre tlie back and front. Temporarily fii 
a Few tacks at the back, strain gently towardi^ the front, and do the same at 
the sidwj. When the cover ia in position it can be gradually tightened all 
round. The comers and all upright obstructions should bo cut in the way 
illustrated in tig. 148. 

Boforu any covor is taken off it sliould be examined carefully in order to 
aaccrtaiu ho%v it was originally put on. The amateur upholsterer should 
never neglect this useful precaution. He may not, and probably will not, be 
conspicuously 8ucces.sful in his firet attempt, but a little practice will render 
the work easy. 
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PICTURES. 

Selection. — In no department of the furnisliing of the home is there 
greator scope for the exercise of taste than iu the selection of pictures. 
Most people, being only tejiants and not owners of their houses, have to 
make the best of whatever permauent embellishraents the buildings may 
contain, but in the matter of pictures there is free choice for all, and the 
man of taste, even if liia purse is not a long one, may Burrouml himself with 
work of undoubted excellence, which will ^ve pleasure to himself and hta 
friends. In these days of artistic education it is perhaps unuecesHary to 
sav much as to bow "not to do it"; it will suffice to condemn in paasing 
bad German lithographs, gaudy cbronios, wool-work pictures, and coloni"ed 
photographs. Blank walls are better than such thingB, and a good wall- 
paper is better to look npim tban a. bad pictut-e. 

As regards what should be selected, it may be lirst noted that no picture 
should be hung without a reason, such as its artistic merit, or some particulaj' 
associatiou of pleasure or inteit-st attaching to it. Under the latter head, 
of cuui'se, corat; family portraits and photographs and views of places, not 
particularly ai-tistic. but still having their legitimate place in tlie home. It 
is ouly with regard to those works which are to be selected by rtasou of 
their merits that general advice can be given, and for convenience they 
will be considered under the two divisions of orlgiuals and copies or repro- 
ductions. 

Original Works. — Tlie most valuable of artistic possessions are, of 
course, originals; but it must l>e remeiiiLere<l that a good repixjduction is 
better than a bad original, and that by modem processes we are placed in 
poBBeasion, at a very moderate cost, of the most faithful transcripts of the 
greatest art of all ages and countries. Originals are principally to be 
found in the form of oil paintings and water-colour drawings, pastels, and 
mouocliromes, the last including pen-and-ink, charcoal, chalk, and pencil 
«ketcliy8, and also etchings. In tb« department of oil paintings there are 
the old and modem mosti^rs, but about the former it is only necessary here 
to say that the price of good specimens places them quite out of the reach 
of the ordinary' householder, while the bad oues are dear at any price, and, 
together with the many forgeries and fabrications that abound, are only 
fit for the mock auction and the shops of the tifth-rate dealer, iu resjMict 
of both of which the inexperienced picture-buyer may (« waraed. Unless 
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the Kubject or execution gives him some particular pleasure, he had better 
not waste his money on anything pui-porting to im an "old niaflter". 'lli* 
very best of modeni picturea also command such high priceH that few men 
can own u Lt^ighton vr a Millais, but there is every year produced an 
iirtnieuse quantity of aound artistic work which may be purchased from tlu( 
exhibitions or from the artiaU* themselves at prices ranging from £10 to £100. 

The national art of water-colour is, roughly speaking;, a hundred and 
fifty years old. Good examples of the earlier masters are, of course, ex- 
pensive^ but there is an abundance of gxxHl modem art to be obtamed 
at prices varying from £1 to £50. It is geuemlly cheaper to buy direct 
from the artist than from exhibitions or dealers, as the intermediate profiU 
are thus saved. 

In tliese tiays of copious illuatration of all kinds of publications there 
art; also innumerable iiionochrouifltic and other drawings, whicbf when they 
have served thieir pui-pose, may be purchased very cheaply from artiaU 
and publishers. At annual exhibitions work of this kind done by good 
artists for periodicttE publications is disposed of at pi-ices varj'ing from a few 
shillings to a few pounds. 

Copies and Reproductions. — Next in value t« good originals are good 

copies or rfptoductions of tlieiii. The fii-st of these are very rai-e, as really 
clever artists natumllj' pi-efer to do original work of their own, while 
aecond-rate copie.-» are generally a mere canVature. Many brilliant men 
have, however, devoted tlunisflvL's to the reproduction, by the various 
processes of engrax-ing, of the pictures of great artists, and the steel and 
copporplate engravings, line work, niezzotiiit.'i, and etchings piXKluced by 
them form bf-autiful and not expensive decorations for the home. Owing 
to the fragility of pajyer and to other caURCS, fine plates more than a 
hundri:d yeai"9 old are rare and costly, but the oi-dinai-j- individual may 
]Hjssi.'SH nomi* very fair Hpi-eimenw if he is not particular about width of 
niJH'giiis and utlifr riia(.ter.s which appeal principally to the cunTiioiBftt'ur. 
Tliuugh the gn-at school of line engi'avers of the earlier part of the century 
haw been ahiiust, if not entirely, killed by the niucli more rapid and cheaper 
methods of inodeni photogi'aphic reproduction, many fine examples still 
exiwt, inid, being temporarily out of fashion, can be bought very clieaply. 
Indeed, it Ik probatjie that a w*e!l-elioHen collection made now would prove a 
prolitablu investment when in the efflux of time the pendulum of fashion 
aguiu swings bac-k to a just apjireciation of the art. 

Li this connvetion niuht l<e mentioned the Art Union of London, which 
for a lun;,' series of yeais did nnich b^' the issut- of fine plates to keep the 
art of steel engraving alive, and still, althuugh it has naturally fallen into 
Hue with more modern processes, continues to provide good art for the 
home. The annual subscription Is one guinea, for which the subecriber 
receives a copy of the engraving of the year and a chance in the distribu- 
tion of prizes, which consist of objects of art of very considerable value. 
The nddi-ess of the Booiety is 44. Strand, and it has agenta in most of th* 
large towns. 
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At present the most |>opular forms of hand-engraving are mezzotint 
and etching. In both, many reproductions of old and modem maaters are 
published by the leading firms. The prices of good engravings range from 
one to ten guineas. 

In the various photo- mechanical processes, audi as photogravure, helio- 
gravure, goupilogravure, the phot-ogniphic caiut-ra is Hubatitutetl for the 
hand, and the action of light and of acids is used to produce on image on 
the meta] plate, Tht'.se proees-ses have the advantage of giving an exact 
rendering of the handling and brush-work of the original artiftt, but aUo 
the di.sailvantage that photograpliy does not ahvays translate correctly into 
l)lack:-a!L(l-«'hit4; the coloiii'-valueis of tlie original pieturea. Heiiee opinion 
on the artistic inorita of these reprodnctionn dirt'ei-a. On the whole, how- 
ever, they produce good renderings, and at prices less than those of hand 
engmvings, varying from five shillings to as many pinmda. 

In the same category must he placed phutcgraphic reproductions in 
which prints are made direct itova the original negatives. The carbuo- 
proeesB gives inonochi'oiuatic prints in a variety of tints, black, red, chalk, 
sepia, blue, green, and purple, and tlie platiuotype iu a vt'ry Hue aud soft 
black. 

Framing'. — Tlie functions of a frame are to protect a picture and to 
cut it urt" from ite surroundings ho that It may l>e contemplated without 
distraction of the eye. The choice must therefore be artectcd by the 
medium, the I'hai'uctur ()f the subject, and the pnsitiuu it is to occupy. 
Oil paintings and largo water-culuur drnwings are grneralJy lieat framed 
close (i.e. without margin) in gold frames, while small water-colours also 
look well in gold, but generally need a gold mount to protect them from 
inuiiediato contact with the patterns of the wall-paper. For engravings, 
etcliiugs, pbotdgiavures. ami black-and-white work generally, black or 
brown frames are usualFy Ite.st, the latter being of rose- w<jod, oak, or walnut, 
or other woods stained to the reipiired tint. For lilack prints, black or 
dark-green frames look well, and in all cases the frames should be wide 
enough to support tlie dark parts of the iJicinre; tlie darker the work 
the darker sb<)uld be the frame. Kiigraviugs are usualh' framed with the 
whole of their margins visible, except in cases where the latt^ir are old and 
dBfeclive, when they may be covered with glass enamelled in black and 
gold lines, a treatujent very suitable for stipple engravings iu the '" Bar- 
Colozzi " style, For tliem. and for anticjue engravings generally, there are 
now made several si»ecial le product ions of old mouldings. 

Diivct photographic reprmluctions in carlxm, autotype, or platinuty|>e, 
if large, should be framed without margimt; if small, they are Ixtst placf-d 
upon or under mounts of brown or gi'ay tint, chiwen to harmonize with 
the colour of the prints, and sufficiently dark not to comjH-U- witli the high 
lighta of the subject White mounts arc liable to kill any photograph in 
thia respect. 

The frame should, also, be suitable to the subject of the picture, but at 
the same time never obtrusively so. its function being merely to complete 
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and uot compete with tlie ]>icture. Fairly plain frames are i^nerally best, 
aiid whatever oniaiucul thuy coutaiu uiUHt be Htiuplt; as well as appropriate. 
The mouldings, fcr instance, for a framo for an architectural subject should 
he arcliite^tuml in chai-actcr, and Gothic or cluusic iu form according to the 
style of the subject. The very beautiful fiaiuea of tliiH kind, designed by 
Leightoa and I'oyuter for their classic pictui'es, are cokcb in point, and vriJl 
be remembered by Academy visitors. Oil paintings geneially nyjuire 
heavier frames than water-colours, and portraits and dark interiors will 
l>car wider mouldingH than light and delicate landscapes. For some subjects 
of fruit and flowers, carved FloreJitiue frames are very suitable, and for 
shipping subjects a rope patteru ufUin furuis a not inappropriate portion of 
the moulding. 

There remains to be couaidei-ed the ijuestion of position. In I'uoms and 
interiors of a tIfcidedJy architectural character the frames may well be 
made to corrt'Spoud with and form part of the general scheme, harmonizing 
with its style and period. The Wst background for pictures is a plain 
jjuper, or one of very small pattern, preferably geometrical; large or uatu- 
i-ttlistic patterns are destructive of pictorial etiect. 

Another important point is that oil pjcture.s should be gla2ed. In the 
case of oil paintings the use of glass is sometimes objected to as causing 
reflections, but this is only a serious inconvenience in large galleries lighted 
entirely from the top, and the benefits of preserving the picture from du£t, 
dirt, and injury far outweigh the objections even there. The glass should 
also be glued into the frame, and the whole covered and made air-tight at 
the bock, care, of course, being taken that glass, canvas, and mount are all 
perfectly dry l»ofur« the buck is finally made up. Thy surface of the picture 
should not be in contact with the glass. To pi-eveot this, the slip may be 
put beneath the glass in close-framed picture*; cut-out or ftuuk mounts 
afford the necessary proteelion. In all cases the glass should be flat, 
colourless, and free from bubblejj and defects. 

Distribution. — In arranging the distribution of pictures in the various 
parts of the house^ it i."* usually be.st to keep each kind of work aa much 
as possible together, and apart from others that differ from it. If oils, 
water-colours, and monoclirunies are placed indiscriminately together, the 
oils will probably look ttjg coarse, solid, and heavy in comparison with the 
delicate water-colours, which in their turn will appear pale and feeble by 
the side of the mure solid oils, while, in the presence of either, engravings 
and monuchrunies may .seem culd and inetfective on account of the absence 
of colour. 

This rule of sepai-ation cannot always be rigidly followed in small 
houHes. but in the main anangement oil paintings may be appropriately 
placed in the dining-ixjom aud hall, water-colours in the drawing-room, 
engravings on the staircase, and photograplis in the bedrooms. In larger 
houses the subject may also aflect the distribution, game, fruity and other 
still-life pieces being hung in the dining-room, when? also important 
landscapes aud tigures are not out of place; family portraits iu the hall; 
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light landscapes, flower-pieces, and Lright-costume subjects in the drawing- 
room; historical suLjecta and portraits of favourite heroes and worthies 
in the library; aportio^f and similar aubjecta in the billiard-room; topo- 
graphical views on the staircases and landings, and miscellaneous prints, 
harmoniously grouped, in the bedrooms. 

Large pictures should, of course, be generally kept for large apartmenta 
It may be noted that dark subjects and targe figures have a tendency to 
lessen the apparent size of the room iu which they are hung, while Opea 
Iauds>capt.-8 and ^ei-spective inttirioi-s have the opposite effect. 

Picture-hanging".— Several impoi-tant points arise in connection with, 
picture-bangiag. Very large pictures, or those intended to retAin their 

positions pennanently, are beat fixed with " looking-glasa 

plates " in the same manner as mirrors, but smaller ones 

have rings attached to tht-ir bocks, and am- hniig with 

cord or wire fixjiii nails, ni«l.i, or rails. Coi-d it* most usually 

employed, but is neither as strong nor us durable as picture- 
wire, one of the bt-st 

varieties of which is 

shoM'n in figs. 154 and 

153. It is usually best 

to use two Vertical lines 

for hanging pictures 

rather than one Hnu iu 

the form of a trianjile, 

especially where a large 

uuml>er haveto be placed. 
The coiyIs or wires 

may be attnclifd t<i the 

wall by riii-anH of nails, 

plasttT- Inmlcs, riwl>, or 

rails, Xailt are mo&t 

commonly t-inploycd, but 

are destructive to |japt:-r 

and pla.stcr, and very in- 

convfniL-nl in view i)f that 

re -arrangement which a 
growing collection rcnjuiies. Plaster- hooks (see fig. 15GJ do less damage to 
the walls, iraeh being ti.^ed with only three snmll pin.^. Tlioy will carry 
considerable weight^s, and when there are but fi--w jiirtun,*s, may be placed 
behind them out of sight. Best of all, however, are rods or rail^ the former 
permanently fa.stened to the wall lieneatli the cornice, and the latter often 
in modem houses placed at the lower edge of a decomtive frieze. Both 
carry sliding-hooks which admit of easy and accunite adjiistment. 

The positions to be occupied have next to be considered, If there are 
many pictures, it is best to begin with a Hne i-oun*! the i-oom at about four 
or 6%'e feet from the ground, to whicli the bases of the lower row of frames 
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iTiay bo adjust(?(l. In this tine should be placed ai-chitectar&I gubjecU 
having strongly -marked perspective', also landscapes with low horizoriH, 
interiors, and all works of fine finish that demand close inspection. Above 
the " line ", as it is called, may be placed large figure-subjects, landscapes 
having high horizons or being of the nature of bird's-eye views, and work 
generally of broad execution that, does not require nearness of view. This 
method will also, to a certain extent, tend to keep apart work of fine finish 
and that of bold execution, so that neither will damage the effect of the 
other. 

All pictures must be carefully hung exactly upright. Nothing is mow 
unsightlj* than the tilting forward sometimes seen. It is only occasionally 
necessary to prevent reflections in the upper row of pictures in likrge top- 
lighted galleriea 

The lighting of the pictures in ordinary dwelling-houses cannot, of 
course, be arranged with ideal perfection, but, generally speaking, dark or 
indistinct works should be placed in a good light and brilliant ones iu the 
darker portion of the room. As far as jkissHiIl', the incidence of light on 
the picture should coincide with the ligliting of the subject. For example, 
ft portrait sbouM not have the shadow side of the face turned towards th« 
light. Most pictures, also look best in a similar light (as regards direction) 
to that in which they were painted, as a little practical experiment will 
easily show. Position.s that receive direct daylight should generally be 
avoided, or fugitive piguients iimy be quickly affected or altered. 

Care of Pictures. — The last remark leads naturally to the considera- 
tion of the best means of preserving pictures. Their chief enemies are dirt, 
(lust, damp, smoke, gas-fumes, and too strong light. Directions have been 
already given in respect of some of these, but a few other hints may provo 
iLseful. rninicH should lie fn-ijui-iitly dusted with a soft brush, and, when 
necessary, cli-aiied. If gilded, they should be lightly washed with pure 
spirits of «i[ii> applied ^vitli a tuft of cotton-wool and left to dry. When 
dirt has to U- ri-innved fmin the actual surface of an oil-painting, it m^y 
be sjxjnged off with water to which a little ox-gall has been added, and 
afterwards with pniv water, the moisture U-ing carefully i>;mo\'«l with 
a soft aijk ha ml kerchief. In no case, however, should wate^r be frcelv 
applied to the surface of a cracked jointing, or portions of it may scale off 
Wftter-colour drawings and engravings si,iiled with dtist and dirt may be 
cleaned by the light and careful application of bread-crumbe, not stale 
enough to pi-oduce scratches and not new enough to be sticky and smeavy. 
Any mow complete treatment or restoration rer|uired by a valuable pictope 
than could bo effected by the methods above indicated should onlj,* be 
undertaken by a professional expert in such matters; if attempted by 
another, it may easily result in irremediable damage. 
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BRIC-A-BRAC. 

Under the head of bric-k-brnc are geniTally included all omamental 
pottery and porcelain, fancy gla.s.s for use and beautyj the muny tri6«* 
imported of ]ate years from the East, and tliose made in iniiUition of them. 
In A brond sense, the term stands fur anything' precious and bi'eakable. 

China.— The Umte for fine china began in France under Ihe "Grand 
Monarque". and crossed over to England in the days of the Stuarta. Queeo 
Henrietta Mnria showed some liking for it, and her aon Charles II. still 
more, wliieh was encoin-aged by the French proclivities of his youngwit 
sister, the Ducheaae d'Orlf^ans, and of his Portuguese wife. Catheriae of 
Braganztt. Under Cjueun Anne, society affected more fondness for china and 
purcelain thuii was juatitied by its knowledge of them, but the Hanoverian 
Hoveryigns were the fii-st to foster their production to England, Pottery i& 
coarse, sti'ou^^. and lit for e^'e^yday weai- and tear, and the lciiowle<lge of 
how to make it seems to date back to a very remote perio«l, if we may 
judge by relics that have survived to us, and by allusions in old records. 
Porcelain or china is fine and translucent, and certainly came originoUy 
from China, wliere the conservative Celestials jealously guarded the secret 
of making it. The word poreelain is probably from the Portuguese prnxe- 
/(tntt. meaning " little pig", for Portuguese traders with the East used the 
small shells called cowries as cun'ency, and as there is a certain resem- 
blance between the shape of a cowrie and a small fat pig, and the tirst 
specinieua of china brought over hafi a shell-like finish, the word porcelain 
was applied to them anil grailuHlly took root in the vocabnlarj- of nations. 
TowHi-d.s the end of tlie six.l-eentli century "a jxirringeroi" whit*.- porcelyn 
and a cup of green ]torcclyn" were prestnted as New -year's gifta to 
Queeti Elizalieth, so that they must have been a«ccounted both rare and 
vahifible, and reiMenibei'inK how niauv thouwaudH of miles thev must have 
travelled on camel-back across the deserts, as mariners luul not then learned 
to double the Cape of Good Hope, one may wonder that they ever reached 
this cijuntry wlmle and unbroken. 

There is very little doubt that the ti-ue secret of porcelain-nwking was 
obtained by Pere d'EntrecoIles. the Superior of the French Jesuita in China, 
from the converts in the province o( Feouliang, and sent home by bim with 
full instructions and specimens to Pei-e Orry in Paris in 1712; and this 
valuable information resulted in the setting up of the famous mauufactory 
at Sevres, 

Chelsea. — Tlie earliest establishment for making china in England must 
have Ixten at Chelsea, where a glass factor}' had existed for centuries. 
Pouuded gliiss wius much used in tlie first china- prtxiucing experiments, and 
there was plenty of il at hand. In 1GS4 a certain Jolm Dwight claimed to 
Iiave discovered "the mystery of nmking transparent porcehun" at his 
manufactory at Fulham, and this seems to have been the real beginning 
of the Chelsea cliina works. George II., being a true German at heart. 
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>llow«l the faMliioii of other German princea in encouraging the develop- 
"menl uf iK>rcela!ii-uiakiug, and undL-r hia piiti-onage ChelHi'H attained its 
fullest 8ucct'88 and pi-osperiiy. The tuanager, a foreigner named Nicholas 
Spnniont, held the reins for about twenty yeara from 1750, and under him 
all the finest pieces were turned out. The only reliable marks (fig. 15S) 
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are triangles and anchors, but hert- and th^-n.- thu dnt*- may ho met with. 
Thti triangle is supposed to havo heen originally the luftrk of the tripod on 
which tht piece wais baked or fired, hut, as the early potters were not 
perhaps always able to write their namea, tliey made their marks after the 
manner of the nnlcnrned. 

Bow. — Bow china is valuable and now rare. The factory seems to have 
been established in 1730, but not much i.-* known aI)out it until 1744. On 
aeconnt of its capacity for imitating orir'ntal china it was called "New 
Canton ", and these words always mark the article bearing thrin as a very 
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early specimen. The principal marka (fig. Io9) are anchors and arrows, 
and now and then a bow and arrow. The factory was broken up and 
the uiovaljtes sent to the works at Derby in 1775. 

Derby. — The Derby poreelain factory dates from 1751, and its foundera 
were William Dne.sbery, an enameller, John Heatli. who niuHt likely pro- 
vided the t^inews of war. anfl Andrew Plaiiche, a man of French parentage 
who had lived and worked in .Sa.xony and knew all aUiut the ingredients 
and mixing. In 1770 Dufsbury Injught the Chelsea factory and mast have 
carried it on for about fonrti'en years l>efore removing tlie models and 
Workmen to Derby. The Ijundon business bouse was in Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden, (.hen the centre of all that was novel and artistic. A dia- 
tinctive feature of Derby china is the rich blue border, frequently gilded; 
the paste or body is white and often painted with flowers and landscapes. 
It is usually marked with a crowo, whence the expression " Grown Derby ", 
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ami also with " D " or " Derby " iu writing or print (fig. ISO). In the early 
part of thia century the chiua began to deteriorate in quality and finish. 
And the dfttc of its revival is about 1877; since then it has bien produced 
with the fine old chai-actcriatics at popular prices. 

Plymouth.— TJie Plymouth factory is remarkable as having been the 
first started in England where native materials alone were used, a white 
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clay and "fjrowan" stone, or vitreous granite, having been found on the 
Canielford Estates in Cornwall. The china made there was ornamented 
chiefly with groups of sheila, limpets, and cockles, and with birds and 
6owera on cups and saucers. A niilky-whito and full colm!t-blne are the 
distinctive colourings. The manufacture was afterwai-da transferred to 
Bristol, where the favourite ornamentation consisted of wreaths, very often 
in laurel -green. The comnonest mark is a plain blue cross. The patent 
was sold late in the last century to a Statibrdshirc firm. 

Liverpool. — Livei'pool china is rare and has never been plentiful It 
•was made for about a cmititry or less, and is chiefly remarkable as affording 
the first instance of transfer priuting on pottery, invented by a certain John 
Saddler who entered into partnership with Guy Green. Anyone who meets 
with an old bit of pottery marked '■ Saddler & Green" may be sure that it 
has a certain value. 

Wopceslep. — The Worcester Porcelain Company was started in 1751 
under Dr Wall, a distinguished physician and chemist, and a " W" figiirea 
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in many of its works. About 1787 George in. and Queen Charlotte took a 
fancy to it. thereby setting the fashion; consequently the word "Royal" 
was prefixed to the name. The bu,sines3 was long carried nn by Flight and 
Ban-, and anything marki-d with those names is indisputably Worcester. 
V\'ry brilliant blue with a greenish tinge. and what is called salmon scale in 
blue and lung-tailed peacocks in medallions, distinguishes early Worcester. 
The modern kind is different, much like Copcland ware, and some extremely 
tine specimens were given to the Queen in 1887 as Jubilee present* by tlie 
women of Wort'^ester. 
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Wedgrewood. — JosiahWed^ew-ood, the founder of the celebrated Etruria 
works, also came into notice under George IH. His first gi-eat discov«ry waB 
the famous cruam-colouied or Queen's wai-e, one of tlus earliest exainplea 
being a breakfast -set and candle-cap which he presented to Queen Charlolte 
in 1762. She wels so pleased with it that she appointed the maker Queen's 
potter, ordered a dinner-service, and of course started the vogue. His black, 
and afterwards hi^ jasper, war« are ju&tly celebrated; the latter was used 
for making the raised white fibres on cream, lavender, blue, and black 
grounds, always associated with the name of Wedgewood. Many old 
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Wedgewood plaques and medallions have an artistic value quite apart from 
their ceramic excellence, I>ecau&e Flaxnian the sculptor made models for 
them. Bentley waft for some years in partnership with Wedgewood, and the 
marks on the ware were simply one or both names without any addition. 
An initial or the affix "& Co." is a sure sign that the pitce so marked ia 
not genuine. 

Doulton.— The Ijiuibeth Potten,- was founded hy Mr. John Doulton in 
1818, at Vauxhall, and fii-st became popular at the 1851 Exhibition, though 
its merit had been previously recognized. It i.s divided into Doulton ware, 
on which a design is incised and coloured, dated, and fired once; Lambeth 
Faience, painted with flowers or original landscapes, and fired twice or 
more: and Impnsta, in which the design is relieved in coluun-d clays and 
raised alK>ve tiie surface. Very seldom are two articles made alike, and 
that in these days of meclianical repetition is diBtinctly refreshing. 

Other English China. — 8pode, Copeland, and Minton ai-e all modera 
artistic pottere, and will go down to future generations as paat-uiaaters in 
their own apecial Hue of ceramics. 

Dresden. — Dresden, in Saxony, is famous for china made at Meissen 
ever since 1709, when the Elector Augustus, sometimes called the " king of 
china-maniaca", gave it his powerful support. Verj' early specimens are 
dark -red. but a verj- fine white porcelain succeeded this, Bottclier, Horoldt, 
and Kandler were successively directors; but in the middle of the century 
Saxony bt^ciime one of the battle-grounds of Europe, and the manufacture 
of Diesdeu cliina ceaaed. However, about 1778 it was revived at the king's 
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exponttc, and became distin^ishod for figures and Ittndtwapes. The well- 
kuown bleu-de-roi back^ouud ia diatinctive of the MarcoUiii period, juat & 
hundred years. The modem UresdeD is often good and cheap, and the 
marks (tig. lOy) are very closely copied. They aie ciiiefly crossed swords^ 



yiC. 103- [>n«.t<:li llwi-kt. Nui. I anil 2, Mr>lM<'ii Ware, 17Uti-l':2i3 (Auguilu* H*\ : tm lit* king"! OB^ 
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if there are any »tai-s between or above them, the MarcoUni period is 
deuoU-d. 

Sevres. — A volume might be written about Sevres china, and the mark 
alone would fill many pages of it. The company was formed iu 1745 under 
Adaui.". a sculptor, and transferred to Eloy llichard about eight years later. 
Ltjuis XV. took the greatest interest in it. and paid one-third of the cost, 
allowing it to be called the ManuftKture RtfyaU dt Porctlaine <lt Frtinct. 
Two L's reversed formed tlie regular mark, ami a letter of the alphabet was 
added to indicate the date. l>egii]iung with A for the firxt year. This OMi- 
tinued till 1777, which is marked by a Z, and then began a double-letter 
period with AA. which went on till 17i)5, when RR was reached and that 
style of marking cease<l. The spfciat colourings were the old hUti^tU-rui, 
the turcjuoise that followed it. the Du Barri or Pompadour pink, the violet 
jfniiee.JHUue dair^, utrt-pomtne, and vert'pre. Thb was tlie period of the 
piUf-temlrv, which fell into disuse owing to the desii-e to copy the hard 
]Miste of Di-vsdeu. The secret was purchased in 1761. bnt even then the 
paste could hardly have been made in France but for the fact that a poor 
surgeon's wife near Litwi^es, looking about for something that would save 
the expense of soap, discovered a white greasy earth that proved to be tme 
china-clay or kanliu. 

Oriental. — Tlie Oriental china now imported so largely seldom has any 
mark except that of the dealer. It is very ornamental, and serves decorative 
purposes just as well as if it were miKh more expensive. A great deal is 
manufactured simply for the English, or rather EnropeAn, market; bat it 
may generally be taken that anything marked with a crescent comes from 
a ^[ohamuiedan country, and that red Chinese characters within a square 
i-eally dt-not* a Chinese origin. 

Persian. — Persian or " Gombroon" ware, so called from the name of the 
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port on the Persian Gulf from which it is sliipped. may generally be known 
by its flural decoration, hyacinths and camationH being the favourite 
flowers, though the cypress is often introduced. The colonra look very 
like enamels. Flat surfaces, such &a tiles, are Botuettmes adorned with 
words and phrases from the Koran. 

Arrangrement for Ornamentation.— Plaques of Limoges enamel and of 

Palissy ware — the latter cliiefly decomtcd with water inBectfl. reptiles, and 
aquatic weeds — were veiy costly, and intended more as framelees pictui-es 
than for any other purposes. They have Wen liir^ely imitated in modern 
Faience. 

Wedgewowl plaiiues were not only Lung up. but, as the side-table of 
former days was then giving way to the sideboard of the Slierat-ou period, 
they were not infrequently ranged on it instead of silver. At the present 
time the po88easi>rs of a few dessert or dinner dishes of old Dresden, 
Wedgewood, or Spode, hang them on the walla, where all their beauties 
are displayed. Proper wire.s for this purpose are sold at prices ranging from 
about iUl. to Is. according to size. Platts or plaques, all of one size, though 
of diverse colours and designs, look well when put up as a frieze, but in thia 
case the frieze rail should be made strong and with a ledge, which keeps 
tbem from slipping^ and hflpn to support tiieir wi-ight, 

A group of five plates looks bald, but one of aeven looks full and 
handsome if hung on a suitable vacnnt wall .space, one in the middle, and 
the other six roinid it; the host arranj^ement for a set of three is 
triangular — two on the same horizontal line, and the third above, midway 
between them. Platci with a good deal of fine. detfl.i! .should never be hung 
too high up, but .■^hfiuld bo on a level with the eye, so that their beautiea 
may be seen and enjoyed. 

Etag^res, or sets of small shelves with raised edges, are only suitable for 
little hil.s of china, such as cujxs and saucers and fancy jnra. They should 
always V>e placed in piwitiona where the shoulders and head of a Uill pei-son 
are not lialile to come into eontuct with them. 

Tear bottles, in bright blue or yellow, with big, short, globular bodies 
and long necks, are capital for placing on brackets in dark corners, as they 
introduce an element of brightness. 

Ancient punch-bowls, anil the great jars in which our granidniothera 
used to keep pot-pourri, look wl-U on a sideboard or cabinet or on tlie top 
of a high bookcase or cupboard, but, diminutive onjanit-nts below make 
tiieni look top-heavy. 

Really precious china should be armnged on the shelves of Cabinets with 
locked glass doors, of which the owner should keep the key. ServaiiU do 
not recognize the value of such thiiigw, and the operations of dusting and 
washing, which must lie gone through sometimes, should always be coa- 
duct^'d by one of the family. 

Glass. — AlKmt glass there is very little to say. The lovely iridescent 
Sahnati glass, which derives its colours from the fusion of metals, is 
extremely ornamental both from its own intrinsic beauty and from the 
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elegance of the forms in which it is made. Useful things are wade of it. 

but it is more suitable for looking at than for handlic|f. Bohemian and 
Hungarian glana are of very similar character. 



DECORATING WOODWORK. 

There is alwnys a goml deal of unadorned woodwork about a honw, 
both in the building itself and in Dm articles of furniture. This may easily 
be 80 ornamented an to appear more pleaaing to the eye and add to the 
general erteot. The following are some of the most useful and effective 
kiuds of oniaiiicntation. 

Varnishing".— The principal kinds of varnish are oak, aipai, paper, and 
carriage. Oak is iho. best kind to use for general purposes. The surface 
to be vaniiwliod niuat firat of all be made quite smooth and clean, and alt 
greaao carefully removed by rubbing with glass-paper stretehod over a 
tliick piece of cork about four inches Btjuare. All soft woods, such aa deal, 
pine, sycamore, and chestnut, must be sized before the varnish is applied, 
in order to till up the pores and prevent the fluid from sinking in. 
Although the harder kinds of woods, such aa oak, walnut, and mahogany, 
do not aa a rule aljaolutely rei|uirL' sizing, it certainly inipi-oves them, as it 
makes the surface more glossy. 

The size, which is an inferior kind of glue, is mixed with iMiiling water 
ill tile proportion of one part of size to about i^igiit parts of wat«r. An 
onliiiiLry glue-pot may be used with advantage for this purpose. The water 
ia stirred until all the size is dis-sulved; it is theu (juickly applied with an 
ordinary paint-brush, tiie article being afterwai'ds set on one side for some 
hom'B in u place free from dust. The surface is again rubbed over with the 
finest glass-paper, and the varnish is laid on evenly and thinly with a bnish 
with fine bristles. To prevent them from dropping out, it is best to bind 
tliem up tightly with string near the part where they are fastened into 
the handle. The brush must be drawti up and down the gi-ain and not 
across it. In the caae of soft woods, when the varaisb is quit-e drj* and 
bai-d any rough parts are smoothed with fine sand-paper, and a second 
ci>nt is applied; one ts sufficient for hard woods if the size has been properly 
laid on. At the same time the more often the pi-ocess of glass- papering- 
and varuisliing is repeated, the more satisfactory the work is likely to be. 
The varnish must be kept Jn a well-corked bottle, otherwise it will become 
thick and ust-Iess. When the bnish is finished with, it should be squeezed 
and then well washed in turpentine. 

Staining*. — Tlie principal kinds of "stains" are light-oak, dark-oak, 
iimhngauy, walnut, rose-wood, and ebcjny. The surface haWng been mode 
cjuito smooth, a coat of size should be applied if the wood is soft. Par- 
ticular care must be taken not to let any liiiups of undissolved size get on 
the wood, also to keep it quite free from grease. The stains are sold ready 
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mixect, and are beat applied with a clean flat paint-brush. They must be 
laid on quickly and evenly, and ejich part of the work should be fininhed 
before the next in begun. Tho number of coats to be applied depends 
upon the depth of wilour which it is desired to obtain; it is therefore 
adNTsable to experiment first on a piece of waste wood to oee how many 
coats are neceiiKury. If a very pale tint is required, water can lie ndxi^d 
with the staining fluid t« lighten it When the work is finished, a coat- 
of varnish shonld be applied, as this will bring out tho colour better. To 
ebonize a surface it is best to use ebonizing liquid, which ia Bold in bottles. 
Two coats are usually reijuired, and when these are dry a coat of varnish 
should be nddt-d. 

French Polishing". — French fiolish ha« many advantages over varnish; 
it luoks inure glossy and briiigK out the grain of the wood, but it in 
more di^cult to ripply- it cannot bo used <ju deaS, pine, and uther boft 
woods, as it sinks into the pores, but oak, nialiogany, wftlnut, and rose- 
wood take it veiy well. The surface is first made (piile smooth with coarse 
glaas-paper, and afterwards with the tine-it glass-paper, until there is not 
a mark or a Bcratch left upon it. To apply the polish, a tuft of cotton- 
wool is saturated with it and wrapped up in a piece of linen rag about 
eight inches square so as to form a rubber. This is then well rubbed all 
over the wood, more polish being added to the wool as soon as it geta 
dry. When tlie whole is covered with fxjlisb, it is well rnblied all over 
with the rubbt-r for some niiniite.'s, and afterwards with the finest glass- 
paper. The latter should have been previously ased to take off its sharp 
cilge. Anothf-r conr, is tlion appiii-d, but tbi.s time a few drops nf sweet- 
oil are ptit on the ont.sidt- of tho nibber where it connjs in contact witli 
the wood. The rubbing should be done in cireles as in cleaning a window. 
and considerable pn'ssure must be applied. The woiwl will soon begin 
to shine, but the rubbing niu.st be continuiHl until it appeai« like a looking- 
glass when looked at obliquely. Care must be taken not to apply too 
mnch polish, otherwi.se tho wood will get sticky and have a yellowish 
colour. If thiH happens, it will be necessary to use the glass- pa |ier again 
and then to apply a fresh coat. 

Darkening: Wood with Ammonia. — Many woocK and especially oak, 
uiay be darkened and improved in colour liy washing over with dilut« 
ammonia. Some kiudN of curved oak are much too light in colour when 
fresh from the workshop, and require ihukeniiig to bring out the pattern. 
The ammonia is applied with a brush or Eeatlier. and will give the work a 
well-seasoned appearance. More than one application is necessary to get a 
rich depth of colour. It is best to use very diliiti' iimuionia, repeating the 
process until the requisite shade is obtained. 

Gilding. — The cheapest way of gilding is to use gold-paint. It is sold 
as a liquid, and also as a powder which must be mixed with a liquid 
medium. Gold-paint answers very well for flat surfaces, but applying it to 
ornamental work Is rather a troublesome matter. The ]>aint is well .stirred 
up and laid on quickly and evenly with a camel-hair brush. Unless care 
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be taken not to lay it on too thickly, much more paint will be nsed than is 
neoessarj-. When wooil-work has to he picked ont in gold, this had tiett^r 
Ik; ilonf first, as to paint tine work with it is difficnit The other colours 
will then cover tlie parts which may happen to have been nmearcd. A ooiit 
of varnish when the ]>aint is rjuite dry will help to prcscr\'c it^ 

Bronze-powder is applied in the same manner. Gold-lcnf and Dutch 
gold are obtained in Ixxiks containing about twenty-four leovcs, each foar 
inches square. The Dutch metal is much cheaper, as it is only an alloy of 
copper, but it soon ^'ets tarnishud, especially in houses where gas is burnt. 
As butli kinds arc extremely light and fragile, all draught must be exclnded 
while one is working with them. The Hui-face to be gilded is coated with 
gold-size, and when this is nearly- iliy the leaf i» laid on. It must not lie 
lynched with the lingers, or with anything that is at all greaay or danip^ 
hut is beat removed from the lx)ok with a sheet of paper or with a knife. 
It i« thu-n g<iiit.ly Mown to make it lie straight, and is cut into pieces of the 
required size. They are appliiid by means of a camel-hair brush, which has 
firat been breathed ou to make it damp and so cause them to adhere to it 
luicli piece of U'lif, after hiiviiig been slightly shaken to make it flat, is 
laid in position, caii.- being taken that il does not wrinkle. When all the 
surface is covered, the leaf is pressed down with a " Iwb". and nibbed over 
with a b«ll of m»rt linen rag to sinootli it out. Any cracks or holes must 
be cavvrud with small pieces, wliich ai'e cut off luid applied iu the same 
manner, 

Designs on Woodwork,— A very easy way of improving the appear- 
ance vi all Ivtmi^ ul \v oudwork is to cut designs upon it. Almost any |>atteni, 

floral or otherwise, and even 
fretwork patt^ms and those used 
for pcikci-work, will do. The 
wood being made ^^uit*? smooth, 
a piece of blue traciug-cloth is 
laid on it, and the pattern is fas- 
tened into it in the right position 
vnth drawing-pins. A sharp 
pencil is run along ©very line of 
the pattern, and, on removing 
the latter, the design will be 
found marked out on the wood. 
If the pattern is to be copied 
from a book, it must be ilrawn on the wood M'ith a pencil. Tiie design is 
rut to the saiiir di^pth throughout with a small, half-round or v-shapcd 
gouge, of tin- sliupe kIiowu in fig. IG4, which may be obtained at the shop 
of any UnA merchant. Care must be taken not to i-uu oil the line, and 
aniens the tool is very sharp the work will not took well. To keep it well 
under control, the handle should be held in one hand while the fingere of 
the other press it on the woO"! near the edge. Wien the cutting is (iiiisbed, 
the linea are filled in with gold or ordinary paint, or ai-e left plain. 
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Inlaying:.— Inlaying requires some skill to uiake it look effective, but 
is a good way of oruamviitin^ 'W'oixlwork, M-liich need only W Kinootli 
enough to take glue. The design used may be floral or geomctiicul; any 
other requires a gocwi Heal of skill 



to execute. Fig. l(i.^ representi* 
one of the siuiplest geonictrica! 
designs. The pattc-m is first of 
all drawn out on the wood, and 
tlie pieces are cut to tit it. In the- 
case of geometrical patterns the 
pieces can l»e cul square, ret-tan- 
gtllar, or otlierwint' with the aid 
of the shooting- board (lig. 106), 
hut when otlu>r [mfcterns uri' uhi'iI 
they must be cutout with a frct- 
8*w, and aft-erwards triiunii'd 
with a spokc-shave (see "Family 
Tool Chest", vol. iij.). The woml 
used may be from j to ^ inch in 
thickness. Wlien all the pieces 
are cut out, the surface which is 
to be covered is washed over with glue, after which the pieces are quickly 
laid on in their proper places. It is. tx-st to glue the edges of each piece, 
as any sjmicts wliii-h aristj from niJsfita are thus fillerl up. Weights arc 
laid on t)ie lop. and ihe 
whole is set on onv kiiIb 
for twenty-four houra 
to dry. The supertluoua 
glue is then removed, 
and the .surface is care- 
fully planed until rpiitQ 
level, and afterwards 
varnished or polished. 
Very effective dfSigns 
can be e.xecuttHl in 
wbit« and black wtsxls 
in this manner. When the work is well done, they look extremely hand- 
some. 

Artistic Painting: on Wood.— Painting is another effective way of 
ornamenting the panels of doors and cupboards, the tops of di-awing-room 
tables, brackets, bellows, and other woodwork articles. Suitable designs for 
panels can be obtained at nuist of the shops whure artists' materials are 
Sold. This method of decoration occupies a good deal of time, and is 
especially suitable for ladi-js. It is perhaps be^t to paint the design on 
canvaa or satin, and fasten the latter with brass nails or tacks into the 
panel 
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DECORATIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR AMATEORS. 

There are iiut a few pet-sons who, while possessing a conatderable 
amount of gulturetl tflste, and an equivalent degree of skill in some par- 
ticular art or craitf do not re-alize how their gifts may best be turned to 
^ood account. A great many people can "paint a little"; that is to say, 
thi'V have what is cominouly known as an " eye " for colour and fomi, and 
Kouie coiumand of the pencil and brush. Nevertbde-ss, they lack sufficient 
natural ability or training, or both, to attain any success in the highest 
branches of art, hence are prone to confine themselves to the mere adom- 
ment of more or leas useless little pei-sonal triHes, Itazaar articles, and the 
ILko, entirely overlooking the many ways in which they might add to the 
real beauty of their homes. 

Painting'. — Tlie amateur artist, however, should not l>e too ambitious 
in his first altfinpls at decomtive painting. UnleHs he is «\ci>plionaUy 
gifted, in which cnjie he will need no advice on tin; matter, he should leave 
figure subjcctw alone, and choose in preference simple formal designs treated 
decoratively, not pictortally, or, if he objects to this style, the conventional 
or realistic reprcsL-ntation of flowers as his skill renders advisable. For 
instance, sereenB, if painted by tliL- average amateur artist with scenes d la 
Wittt4<iu, are often almost ludicrously bud, whereas if the same painters had 
chosen a purely conventional but graceful design of an Italian or even 
Celtic type, the result might Iiave been excellent. The l»e!?t liackgi'ound 
for such designs i« a dull gold paper, and the painting should bi; carried out 
in rich but rather sulnUied tones, rejirfiilucing. as far as possible, the colour- 
elTi'ct of an old Spanish leather screen. Flowers treated conventionally, 
and painted "Hat" in one or two shailea of a colour on a contmstiug gi-ound, 
niaki; an effective deconxtion for door-panels, dadots. and fi-iezes, especially 
if the whole of the design is outlined with gold or black. Araljesijue designs, 
or fonnal viotij's, such as the Tudor rose (fig. 107), fleur-de-lis, or Stafford- 
shire knot, painted in the same styli-, can be introduced in a frieze to 
divide mottoes, pixiverlis or (juotationa. suited to the special purpose of tlie 
roojii, ami exccuteil in Imld and fanciful, but legible, lettering. 

If thu artist js clever at painting flowera according to their natunU 
liuhit of gronlli, a ^cl■ec^ for a delicately -furnished drawing-roora might 
liave the frame and lower half of its panels made of white enunielled wood 
painltd with garlands of pjnk looses or convolvuli tieil with blue ribbons, 
the trails winding round the frame ajid sunvunding the clear glass tilling the 
iipjKT pnrtion nf the panels An overmantel for the .same room could be 
designed to match, with three oval mirrors set in white jvnielling, paiuttMl 
with festoons nf flowei-s and lov»--kuot«. Little tables and cabinets. 
4lecorati'd in tin- Vemis Martin style, are well Miiteii to iwjnis fitted up in 
u flainty French .litylc, but this method of painting iw not easy of execution, 
and unli-ss ir can Iw well done should not I* attempt^'d. 

Stencilling need not bi- despised if the skill required to draw a good 
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pattern is lacking. A bold stencil design, touched up if necessary by the 
brush after ihe removal of the plate, cau be used for a frieze with excellent 
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results; and if n set of Japanese stencil plates (fig. lflS)can be obtained, 
they will make a most effiKrtive and pleasing decoitition for a small sitting- 

" Rvi^'OPL-d from AmUIey'a Praeiieal tJrcmiuor (hlaakio k Sou. Limitod). 
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room or smoking-roora. WIiud panels of doors, cabinets, overmantels, and 
the like are ornamented iii tbis way. the whole or part of the design may 
bo raised with gusso-poate aft«r the stencilling has been done, and tlien 
coloured Hccordiug to taste. Steacilling, too, may be applied to the oma- 
uieatation of textile fabrics, like art-linen, arras, and even Rackcloth, and 
the pattern may bo outlined with thick gold thread, or with rope -stitching 
in ooatse flax. Tf tlie material is to be strained tightly, aa in the case of a 
Bcreen-coveriiig or a dado, oixliuary enamel may be used for the stencilling. 
but if the drapery is to hang in folds this would detract from its flexibility. 
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and one of the ataius or paints specially prepared for such work shoxUd be 
NtibHtitulud for the euaiuel. Bell-pulls uf webbing look well if treated in 
this way. 

Water-colour sketches can be used in other ways thau hanging them on 
the wall. TUey may be mounted in screens or overmantels, aurronuded by 
velvet, brocade, or ornamented leather, or they may be sunk in the panel- 
ling at the biick '>£ a cosy corner. 

Among smaller subjects for onuiniental painting are lamp and candle 
shades of gauze, whicli should be decorated in transparent colours with 
ftowera or amall landscapes, a mouognun in a wi-eath of small blossoms 
iiiakiug a pretty design for a set of candle shades. All kinds of unglazed 
earthenware jars and pilcherH, if of good shape, can be painted with bold 
designs of a Jihmrisli type in one bright colour, outlined with gold or black; 
and wooden Sussex "trug" baskets and small flour-barrels maybe made 
sufficiently ornamentnl to hold uuedlework in the drawiug-i-oom by means 
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of either conventioniil or floral designs on a colouiud ground, a liuing of 
soft silk or satin beinc; afu^rwartls added (Hg. 169). Dessert und tea services 
of plain white cliina afFord pluuly uf M:up« for a display of the paiuter's 
skill; so do tiles for all purposes, from t«a-pot stands to fireplace sides and 
hearths, but as these must be " tired ", success at the first att^iuipt in hctiTvaly 
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to be expected, and a few experiments should be made before an impoilniit 
piece of work is vinhiirkt^d upon. Uva! U-a-tray-s, tkuoinUHl iu tliu Vvrnis 
Martin style, are ■■xetrL-^linLjIy pretty if the work is well done. 

Poker-work, — ?oker-work had at one time fallen into disrepute owing" 
to the bad f-pvuiun-ns which became peueral on its tirst introduction. Yet 
it is an effective form of decoration if di>«:ivctly uswl, either «lone or in 
combination with staining. A plain wooden mantel -piece, for example, 
might be ornamented witli a bold conventional design carri^-d round the 
jjrate opening, while the overmantel could be made of pant^lling the width 
of the shelf, and 2 feet 6 iaches to 3 feet high, with three narrow perpen- 
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(Ikular openings to be fillod with embroidery or a handsome leather-pAper 
(t)^. 170). There eliould be a narruw ahelf at the top for china, and the 
[loker-wurk oniameutatiou should be carried all round the panelling, with 
|)erhaps, tlio addition uf a motto or quotation burnt in fanciful lettering 
along the top. Tlie overmatitel might be replaced by a long, low mirror in 
n wide, Uat-pokered frame, the iitotto in this case being inscribed on the fiat 
piece of wood above the grate-opeiiing immediately under the mantel-piece; 
A thii-d plan would be to leave the cliiwney-piece and overmantel frame 
undecorated, but to insert in the latter small panels pokered with land- 
HoapeH. Sycamore, holly, lime, box. and pear are the best woods to choose 
for ihnsi} small panels, as it is essential that the surface should be veiy 
smooth. The backj^ound of poker-paint*«i articles can be stAined green, 
walnut, iiiahogauy, or iMtk-bi-own, and the design itself may be stained in 
several coloui's. or in a single one contrasting rather sharply with the 
ground. Either marquetry stains or water-colour can be used; the latter 
ar© best for small objects. Poker-work can be effectively appli^ to screen- 
fraiu^s, small benches and tabtes, stools, cabinet -panels, small china and 
medicine cupboanis, and many other things. It may also be intnidiioed in 
the actual dect^rattou of a room, a bold burnt -in design making • good 
finish to a plain stained wood dado, for exantplei Pt^er-vorfe oo leather 
is often very handsome when comUned with staining, bat eren alone it has 
a ploAsing iippoarance. Seats for chairs and benches fastened down with 
copfM>r- headed nniis. or laced on with leather thongs, loose eoshions for 
window -<aeats. and fixvtAtools, may be successfully decorated in this way, 
while panoU of leather, jx^ketvtl, stained, incised, or emboaBed, may be 
moiintoil a.t screens, or let into dados and overman teb The best 
for such pieces of work are emblematic figorea — sodi as the 
or groups of foliage or fruit OLWventionally tr^eated. 

Carving. —The ability to carve a little is decidedlr nloable 
home-decorating is undenakeiL As in painting, bowevv. it is best u 
begin in a small way by attemptin<r only des^BS ol * 
necessarily feeble an«l ineffective t>-pe. Wade flat fxwmm lar 
nufT\vs are easy to onuuuent. at dr?t with unambitaooB Ibrmal 
later with i^arlsnds of d\>wer and foliage, which may be |Mfritnl wUr tf ta 
bang in a rvom fumi^ht^ in a light and faadfal way. Ttmio'-ataA^ '"■& 
k)w, and flat, with tope off embrotd^y. oU bmeaile or deeonfeed 
^aare box-foocstoois. WUows, suaQ tabs or faalf-bandi tD am* 
pots — all these can he ntuhle omametual wiihaat 
fur rfaiiw may We earred aion^ ibtiT front edgvR aad si 
brackets; ovvntoors can he earred with apy w yriaie 
greetiaj; aad wAc^stae. and when some expecwBee I 
only in the baodUn^ of the toobu hut m the eboiee and ; 
the «kvunuk<a off faraiime off all kmifa may be be» 
J mnl Kn 1 iif rwnif miiic nhnnH thfliiw thr fiiia rft^ w— J 
poaabie, aad ohv ■■» be cakai that whether the artieie to he 
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katber or • 
be coBvvcted aco • 
fitted i^^ JL AA 
dbnr fipfMii Seraxl «sys of du^ tUs sre aesenlnd adv * Flite'. 
voLi S^ UImb hoEm. neniHi^ aboM IS or 10 mcbeski^ S to 
13 Bcfa« wid^ and 4 lo ( adbea deep, can be emrericd into euipla orvr- 
■antab. Two Hay be fixed mie by ade (fae ke^ vaj op. with a narrav 
mnrur in a flat reeded ixmrnt betveea tbem, and a loog sbetf placed aeroea 
tbe top of the three. Tbe boxes afacxdd be fitted op with little ^dres and 
finad with leather-paper or velveibMn. arfaOe the oatsitie mar be staioed. 
CDBBeOed, carved, or pokexed. Or two anular caics can be set ooe oo top 
of ttie other so aa (o Sotm a T. and fixed abov« tbe niaatei-efaell The 
cro — w a y box at the top afaould be dirided into tittle pigeoo-boles for 
omamenta hy meana of oaaU bctworit putitiaos, aod fretwork coroer- 
pieceB can ako be fitted into the ahKlTes of the opi^fat box. Boxes and 
caaea ol all kinds can be efl ee ti T el y tieated by eovering tbtrm with btocade 
or tapeatr^', fastened with rows of donely-wt bntae or copper-headed nails 
unified to form patterns. Wooden tnudu with dome tope. &uch se 
serraata used j-eara ago, make quite impoeinjf -looking diests if covered 
with old-Euhiooed-lookin^ tapestnr. 

letal* work.— Ribbon or benl-iron work, ia spite of the popolaritr it 
has had of latt: y^azz, is ahnoet the l«ast aatisfactorr of the vanoD:^ kinds 
cf loetaJ-work which are specially soitable for amatears. The deagaa aie 
too oft^n fe«bl« and tnappiDpriate, and the way in which the raetal ia 
pinched and tortored into inncmerable littl» scrolls and zigzag is apt to 
be initating to an artistic eye. But if simple designs with flowing cnrree 
are chosen, many really ornamental an well as osefol things can be made, 
among others, stan-U for flower-pota and lamps (fig- l'2>. ffrilUf for doore, 
music-racks, condle^ueks, and ben-poUs. BepouMt work, both in brass ami 
copper, may be counted among the most decorative of crafts. Plaques for 
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sideboards and overman- 
tels (tig. 171), door-fit- 
tings of all kinds, dtT^i- 
trays, bowls. san-diaJa, 
bellows — tlu-se nre bat 
a few of the ai-ticlcs that 
may be ornamented in 
tliit* waj'. Hammcrcd- 
ci^pper fronts for wtn- 
dow-boxos look ex- 
tremely well, and pretty 
candle -shadeH can be 
made of very thin metal^ 
partly pierced, jwrtly 

Photogrraphy, — 

AumtL^ur photographere 
fieldorn appear to realize 
the dccoi-ative possibili- 
ties of their art. But tho 



general appearance of their rooms wnuH 
be very much improved if, inst«*^l of 
crowding evci-y table with more nr 
less \in8atisfact't>ry hkene.sses of their 
friends, they were to utilize aonie laiul- 
H<*a])cs. flower-stiulics, or views of well- 
kiiowu or pictiirtrsque buildiiigy in the 
actual decomliou of tin- apai'tuieiit. A 
longpnnet. Iiolding from live to a dozen 
cabin ct-sizn-d gmy plntinot^'pes in a 
broad frame stained dull-^cen, might 
be tixed alxnit 12 or l-l- IndifH above 
the nuiritci-shelf, the .space between 
beinj; lilled with a plnin, Htreti-lied piece 
of velvet in a lighter shade of the saiixe 
gi-eeii. If the platinotypes are sepia- 
eoloiireil instead uf gray, the frames 
should be diirk-brown, and the velvet 
either hruwn, tufi|iii)ise. or gold eolonr. 
A large photogmph, sunk in the middle 
of a velvet i»anfl, with smaller photo- 
graplin inelosed in a nni'i"ow wooden 
moulding idl i-ound, would also till up 
the spaee over the chimney-piece satis- 
factorily. Photographs might also 
be an-anger! alxive a dado, prac- 
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EMMPLES OF EMBROiaERY— FpoM THE RovaL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK. SOUTH KENSINGTON 
Tht BaCNgrejRfl consllti fit a vrall-nangMg In cso'V* oulUm »««>«< on w'vel 
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tically forming parf of it, or at the Iwick of a cosy comer, or in a 
screen- 
Embroidery. — Much may be done to beautify a houHe by dexterons 

and jiitiicioiis us* of tile " ueedle small and sleiidw". Curtaina and 
hangings of nil kinds may be embroidered. For drawiug-rourii use they 
may be of eerge or of diagonal cloth, omameated with a bold border worked 
in crewels, with powderings in a Japanese style of rising suns exi«Qted in 
gold or copper threa<i, or with appIiiiLn- of vtlvet outlined with grjld. 
Cartains of ivory or pale primrose »atiu sheeting, embroidered with a 
Louis XVI- design of Howers and love-knots iu delicate-coloui-e*! silks, are 
suitable for a drawing-i-oom furnished in a dainty French style. To go 
with old English oak furniture, more appropriate hangings might lie made 
of thick white linen, the embroidery- design lieiiig of the heavy style, 
generally, although not altogether correctly, known as Klizabethou, and 
executed in fine crewels. Curtaina of serge with bands of creamy houae- 
fliiunol embroifiered in thick wool an-ang^?d across top and bottom, are 
inexpensive and efiective; while for bedrooms, printed Holton sheeting with 
itfl pattern worked up with stitcliery, make^ fresh - looking and pretty 
hangings. Cuilains of cream twilled cotton sheeting, ornamented with 
applique of red Turkey twill, are bright and cheerful in a nursery, and 
vaah well with a moderate amount of care. Art linen in the tliicker 
mokes, with bordriN and powderings in appliqn^ linen of a contrasting 
colour to the ground, or eiubroiJered with Has thread or ingrain cotton, 
may also be suggested for bedroom draperies. 

Panels of tmbrLildery can Ite iutrodueed in the decoration of a room m 
several ways. They can bu, as lias been already suggested, let into over- 
mantels and mounted as screens; they may replace the always more or leas 
utiinteresting front, of an upriglit piano: or if pictures are scarce, they can 
be mounted in Hat fratiieis and lined as Bubstitutes. For uj)riglit panela, 
symliolical figures repivsentiiig Faith, Hope, and Charity, Wisdom and 
Justice, the SeaHons. or the Elements, are effective if wnrked on cream or 
string-coliiureil linen in outline imly in two or at most tliree shiides of sepia- 
brown, the background Wing ckwely darned. Very skilful embnddert'ssea 
may venture on working tlie figuro.s "solid" in natural colonrs, hut tlie 
simpler method is a safer one for ordinary people lo adopt. A pretty 
deaign for a putno front is composed of a lyre, some Imiiiehes of laurel, 
and a music-scroll with n few Imrs of Hiiirie celebrated melody, the whole 
Hurr-ouuded by n sinudatcd r!bb(]n, and wnrked out with fine silks on 
a foundation of thick upholstery satin. Bell-ropca of satin ribbon em- 
broidered with a design of knotted riblron connecting little bunches of 
flowers are chanmng for a di'awing-room or a Imudoir. In other rtHims, bell- 
pulls of webbing or of cocon-nut binding, worked with a miming design in 
chain-stitch with thick cotton, are iiiexperiHiie and pretty. 

A really nicely embroidered coverlet adds niucli ti> the appearance of a 

bedroom. If time is no object a lovely spreiul can be made of white linen 

tmced with an all-over design in outline ^■titcll, the whole of the ground 
vuu L I» 
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being covered eilhftr with cloae-darniog or with one or other of the many 
"filling" or "background" stitches which our foreuiotliurs have handed 
down to UB. Linon coverlets, too^may be omameatcd with appliqu^, or the 
material fjni bo cut into squares or strips and euibi-oidered either in croas- 
or satia-stitcti with iugraJn cuttons. these Hectiona being joiucil with inser- 
tions of coarse RuHsiau Uiien lace, and the whole coverlet lined with colour. 
Tf the wall-papor hnppeiiB to be a floral one. it ia a good idea U> t«kf it as 
a koy-note for the einbroiderimi. iu the room, but the pattern should not be 




Jflg. ITl— Towfll CofftT -Specimen of CnoM-Htltch Erabpoldocy. 
(Bj- prrrolwiloi] at Brodvrie BvHe et Moldaro, Paria and London.) 



fikvinhiy copied, ns u design intended to be upright seldom looks weU seen 
on the flat, Suppose, fur exiiiiqtle, the flowera repronented in the paper 
were to lie yellow dwItbdilH, the lx.'<l-spread eouSd tx) powdered all over with 
dattbdilB. the tailet-»lips and towel-cover could have bcjrdera to correb^wnd, 
biincliea of dafiudits hIiouM Iw worked on the sides of the hot-water can 
eijsy and in i^ue cohilt of the bath-rug, and wen the sut of towels for use 
iu that rcK>iu might bo marked with a datfudit in tUu corner beneath the 
embroidered uionagmui or iiutial. 

The best way uf ornamenting towels intended for regular use is with 
bands of cross-stitch em'iroiOery worktwl in ingrain cotton, red or blue. 
Towels can Ite bought ready trace*l for working in this way, but it is a Ear 
clieaper plan to tack strips of Berlin canvas aci"oss the ends of ordinary 
huckaback or damauk towels, to work through this, and to pull the threads 
of the canvas nut on tlie completion of the embroidery. 

A pretty little tire place-screen for use in summer can be made on the 
lines of a tlireL'-fold clothes-liorse in miniature. It should have double rails 
at the top. botM-i-en which are 8Hp|wd loose strips of embroidered material. 
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each exactly the right size to ■fill the panel. An agreeable variety may he 
ol>taiDecl by Iiaving two or three sets of these little slips. One might be 
o£ Chinese embroidery, another of silk worked with a tioi"al design, and 
a third of brocade, enriched with gold thread and epanglea. 

Seat* for Chippendale chairs, or loose cushions for Elizabethan ones; 
curtains for the Imcks of pianos or to hang in recesses behind corners; 
portieres and mantel-draperies — these are only a few of the innumerable 
things wliich a clever and industrious needlewoman may make beautiful for 
the adornment of her home. 

*,* Fig. 171 fa j-eproiluccil lij t-urtciiy of [lie Chliwirk Sohnol nf Arts «oJ ("riftfl. Ilarrlnctnn Rtml, 
JCMUingtuB, Lnridon ; uiil flg. If a, hf cotin«ij ot tha I>eopraUTD ArU A**<Ki»Uvu, VO t}itt»n.l KLml. iMDdun, V> 



THE DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT OF PLANTS IN THE HOUSE. 

PLANTS IN POTS. 

The comparatively modem faahion of utilizing growing plant<! largely 
in the adornment of rooms, halls, and corridoi-s, is a very plcomng one, 
provided that it Iw fidlowed with discretion. But it is certainly not 
<llscreetiy folluwvd if the solitary and not over-large window of a room is 
completely blocked with gaunt geraniums and straggling ferns on rickety 
stands, if the only aul>9tantial table is. Hlted up by a dispi-«>i«jrtionatti!y big 
palm, or if the unlucky plants are left unteuded from the <lay they come 
from the florist's to that on which their miserable, shrivelled remains are 
•cast into tlie dii.?t-bin. 

Pot Plants for the House. — With a slightly-heated greenhouse to 
■which the plants can be regularly returned for rLst and "treatment", the 
choice of pot plant's for room decoration is practically unlimited. But the 
Hat of those that will thrive for any appreciable time in the arid, gas- 
polluted atmasphere of a town house is not a long one. It is best to rely ou 
auch well-known and usf-Eul plants as the india-rubber plant; the a«pirtiHtni 
or parlour palm, Iwtth the gi-ei^n and the prettier, if k-ss roliust. striped kind; 
the hardier palms, especially the kentias; and fems, combining th^ein nccnrd- 
ing to the season of the year with Howering plants in pots. With foi-ns 
may be included the selaginelliia and cluli-mof^ws, although it i« tint a^lvia- 
able to have too many of these moisLure-needing thingn in a living-room 
during the winter. Among other good foliage- plants are the dracsenas, 
which wilt not, however, do well in a ii^fom nuheated at night in frosty 
weather, and aralias; while for hanging baskets, choice can be made of 
stone-crops, house-leeks, and saxifvag-^s. woiiit- of tho oddestdooking of the 
cacti, and two or three varietie.s of campanuhii*, besides tho small-leaved 
varieties ot ivy, tradescantia, and musk. Maumndya is another excellent 
plant for the purpose. Dv%'arf evergreens, such as box, euonymu.'^, and 
cypress, are cheaper than greenhon.se plants, and not ineffective, and pota 
cf the variegated Indian corn and gnuvies may bo atlded to the list. 
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The Arrangement of Plants Indoors.— In houses of morlemte ri>DtoI 
the i"ooiuB are niruly sufliciently largH for any atttitiipt at elalmrate gronp- 
ings of growing plauts to be succeHflful, but occasionally one side of a liow- 
window or hoiiib otliur fairly well-lighted comer can be devoted Ut the 
displiiy of a fuw good speeiiuuus. lusUiad of the wire tlower-stand of twenty 
years m^i, or the often ugly vir^iii-eork affair that was its immediate 
Buccosaor, a wiHtdcn stand should be mode to lit into the particular recess or 
corner, It shimld have from two to four shelves, graduated in width, and 
it ought t<) be Btrougly, though not clumsily, made in the Himplest ami must 
unobtrusive design. To render it aa inconspicuous as possible it should be 
painted dull leat'-green, or else should match the wood-work or wall against 
which it IB t« be placed. On this stand are arranged paliiiH and ferns, the 
foliage of thost-* on one shidC concealing the pots of those above, the plant*. 
on the buttuiu shulf being dropped into outer pots of hammered copper or 
brass, or of artistic earthenware. Between the larger foliage-plant« should 
Ix- set pots of gi"owiog floweiv, and tut-ked into every available corner 
should bo smaller puts of trailing plants and feathery mosses, the whole 
forming a well-pi-oportiuned grcmp, tapi'ring upwards from the luw-growjng 
BedumH and selaginellos near tlu^ gitiuiid to the palms, and. perhaps, tall 
white or orange lilies on tho ttip ledgt;. Care must be taken not to make 
tliia arraugeuK-nt too formal, and it is 7iot suitable for a very snutll room. 

Plants on the Landing".— A cornei- arrungecient wliich has a particu- 
larly elTective appearance in a hall or on a landing (Hg. 174) is carried out 
fay Kxing, between the angles of the walls, a talil miiTia" — say 6 to 7 feet high 
^in a wide. flat, wootjen frame, tilling in the .spmje between it and the walla 
at the top with a triangular piece of wood, on which may stand a spreading 
fern. To the broad frame of the miiTor should be fixed at iuter\-als either 
email half-moon shelves for little pots, or gallows-brackets of wrought-iron 
or copper, to which baskets of trailing plants may be hung. It would l>e 
posaiblc to carry out this arrangement very charmingly in summer by using 
the whit(' Ligurinn Bell-flower (C'anipunuta tKoji/t ijlla) and pink ivy 
leaved geraniums for the basket, placing at thy foot of the min-or two or 
ilu-ec pots of the miuiature or Cliinese roaes, pink or crimson, mingled with 
ferns and fimall palms. These may bo set in a trough uE Imiiimered coppyr, 
or ill art pots supported by a Httle bench, enamelled or stained to match the 
mirror fiunie. A simpler comer arrangement consists of three or four 
ti-iangular shelves, graduated in size, hxed one above tlie other to hold pot 
plants and shallow pans of Ci-ee ping- jenny. Mother-of-th<im*Ands, or some 
other pretty old-fashioned tniiler. Rough, red pottery rcocptaclea of 
picturesque ,^hnpc-. in which the plants can really grow, are not to be 
despised fnr us^^ in situations such ils these. 

Plants for the Fireplace. — House-mi-sti-esses, careful of their grates, 
rarely approve of sumiiier Hreplace decumtious that entail the use of many 
growing plants. The chiumey must be blocked by cloang the register 
tightly; even then the situation is not a particularly healthy one for plants, 
and they should be changed at fiviiuent intervals, The grate, however, will 
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not suffer seriously from the proximity of the "flowera if it is very slightly 
sniearod with vaauliao or jmiaffin. The health should bo fitted with a 
tray of ziuc or tin, aud the feuder, if & steel one, I'eplaccd by a. wooden 
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carh covered with lincriista mid pjiintod wtme wholly unobtrwBive iint — 
creum, brown, or du|]-gi'ei_'ji, for Ui-stjiticL-; one of virgin-fork is adiiiiaHible, 
although scarcely deaimMe hL-rt*. A iiiirrow tm truu;;li. mode iu several 
sections for convenience of removal, can \.w con«trucU;d to fit inside tlia 
fender, this tnjugh. which must, of couree, be pierced for drainagt", Iwiiig 
used for small ferns and any other suitable plants. The tray itself muiit Ijo 
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filled with pot plants, carefully, but not too formally graduated in size up 
to tall ferns, and foliage- plants at the back, oil bai'c upots being filJMl with 
"thumb pots" of seedling ferns and masses of feathery gi'een mosn kept 
fresh by occasional slight watering. It is desirable to make a background 
for this arrangement by fitting the gi-ate-opeuing with a panel of art-linea 
or fiuted pongee »ilk (it would be unwise to use an expensive material) 
stretched on a light wootlcn framework. Japanese leather - paper or 
auaglypta could be used in place of a textile fabric if preferred. 

Climbing^ Plants IndOOrs.^Iv-y gra>vn in pots or troughs is useful Eor 
rooui dtMjoration. It can bo tiaiuud to cover a SL|uai'e of wire-neUing for a 
fireplace screen, or over an aivh o£ wire fixed between two pots, a basket 
with a traiUng plant being hung from the centre of tlie span. Or it may Ijv 
encouraged to climb round a staircase or lauding window, although this 
idea is perhaps more decomtive than cleanly. Tall tropseolums, too, can be 
traiiieil in thi>^ way, and if intflHgently tveatetl will be gay for months. 

Receptacles for Pot Plants. — Gallows-brackets of haiumered iron and 
copper standing out from the wall and au])porting copper bowls of Venetian 
design; smaller receptacles of Moorish brass-work; china pots of all kinds, 
from Japanese ones at Ct/. each to those of old Lowestoft ware — all can be 
pressed into service to hold growing plants, A very simple but picturesi^ue 
receptacle is one of the comuion green-rush tool-baskets such as are ofttn 
to be found in coimtr^- towns. This, when an oval piece of wood or tin is 
put inside to make a firm base, can be fillet! with potfl of harily ferns and 
set on the hearth of an old-fashioned grate, or in a comer of tlie hall. The 
basket must on no account be trimmed with riblxjus or wisps of art-mualin, 
and it should ho a new one made of freeli green rushes. 

Plants for Halls. — Smtsible plants for very badly-lit halls and staircaees 
are araiias, aspidistras (especially the variegjited kind), the more ornamental 
kinds of euonynms, Australian myrtle, and the common laurustinus, to which 
may of course be added fL-rua of every kind, but especially the hart's-ton^es 
in their several varieties. 

Seedling ferns and club-mosBes should be encouraged to grow njund 
palms and large ferns. They will coneenl the earth and pot, look pretty, 
and do no harm, if the young ferns are removed aud potted up as booh as 
they attain any considerable size. 

CUT FLOWEJtS. 

Twenty years ago the floral decoration of a room was considered com- 
plete if half a dozen " specimen " gla-sses were dotted about on the table, 
or mnged in a stiff and formal tow on the mantel-shelf, each ugly little vaae 
holding a solitary cnmellia, a shoH'Stalked full-blown rotie, or a tightly-tied 
bunch of violets. Ideas on the subject have developed since those days, yet 
even now it is rare to see a group of flowers thoroughly well-arranged, 
perfect not only in colaur-harrnony but also in grace of outline. 

The modern floral-decorator, be she amateur or professional, is apt to 
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over-estimate the value of colour when ahe ia designing her arrangeinent. 
Hence she crowda her Liowls and jars with closely-packed masHes of 
blossoms and foliage until the result is a mere chauB of colour, and the 
individual beauty of each flower and spray of foliage, to say nothing of 
any suggestion of natural growtli, is i|uiti: lost sijt^'ht ot Concerning the 
value of form in Hower aiTaii(;t;mi'nt a le^^on nuiy W leanit from the 
Japanese, for, altliougli their peculiar style of decoiTition eau rarely be success- 
fully copied in exact detail by European hands, it exen)[ilifies in perfection 
how graceful may be a simple gi-oup that consists merely of a spniy or two 
of some flowering plant, a tree branch, or a mere handful of flowera. 

Cut Flowers and their Background. — The back<rround of the vase, 
bowl, jar, or basket is rarely sufficii-ntly considered. It is not at all 
uncommon to see a great beau-pot of crimson peonies set against a brick- 
red wall-paper, a cluster of brilliant &carU;t gladioli against a salnion-piuk 
curtain, or a bowl of stifl' magenta BWeut-williams in a iloiuty blue-and-gold 
Louis XVL drawing-room. Now if, instead of these discordant combina- 
tions, the brick-ivd paper were to be the background to a ft-w tall white 
flowers placed in a gixiup of foliage, ferns, and grasses in every shade 
of green and brown, and if the gladioli were mixed with brown leaves 
and set against a curtain of dusky-blue or bronze-green velvet, the result 
would be charming instead of hideous. Then, although the stiff and 
strongHDoEoured sweet-williams are desperately out of place in a deUcato 
French type of room, they would be more than merely pleasing in an 
old-fashioned English one with wood-panelled walls and cbiutz hangings. 
Large masses of crude strong colour hIiouU never, indeed, be introduced in 
rooms decoratt-'d and furnished in a light and dainty style, although they 
may be used with gix>d and striking ufl'uct in dark and gloomy rc)om&, halts, 
or corridors. 

Effective Comlsinatlons of Cut Flowers.— Among the endless number 

of possible suggestions for floral combiujitions the following may be singled 
out for special meuLiou. 

Purple Spanish iris and foliage in a tall jar of shaded green pottery 
against very pale green walls or hangings: crimson and white peonies tu 
a white porcelain basket against soft tui-quoist'-blue; tiger-lilies and brown- 
bec-ch spra3's in a copper vase against a dusky-blue background; scarlet 
dahlias, carrot foliage, and brown bracken fronds in a brown pottery bowl 
against golden-tan; white lilac and daffodils in green glass vases against 
yellow; pink sweet-peas, white roses, and crimson eamation.s in turquoise- 
btue china bowls in a room furnished and decorated in Chippendale style, 
with a paper patterned with pink roses and blue love-knots. 

Haphazard combinations, things of shreds and patches, are not to l>o 
tolerated. Scarcity in no excuse for putting two or three purple ostens, a 
damask rnse, a couple of African inarigolda, and a bit of asparagus in one 
vase; it is infinitely better to fall back on arrangement.s of foliage alone, 
a fonn of floral decoration far too much neglected even by these who have 
an ample supply of the " raw material " at their very doors. 
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Receptacles for Cut 
Flowers. — As to risiep- 
tacleB, lb may Ije taken as 
a general tuU; tfiat tliey 
should not bt: ao wccentric 
in form or elabdiute in 
decoration aa to divert 
attcintioii from the flowei-s 
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t« which thoy avu nierL- acces- 
sories, Tlic outline and colour 
should of courwe bu jnxid; tlieir 
material is less iuiportant, al- 
though a proper sense of the fit- 
uess oi tliinjjs wi|] forlwd the 
choice uf a tlireepeiiny bi-own 
eartliitiuwaru jar to hold rara 
orehids or a Venetian irohlet as 
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pif. im-caino*tniiii 

Reccpt»d«a. 




a receptacle for bafc- 

t^rcups. Much u£ the 

pretticAt Euglitih art 

ware and some Ja- 

[jauese ]K>ttery ia so porous that the water oozes 

thruugh it and niakt** a duii][» [uitch on anything' 

the vaaeti may be phiced upon. Tliis can 

remedied by putting a small piece of was caudle 

iu the vase, setting it in a cool oven or on the 

liob until the wax is melted, and then turning it 





■I win 611 

vin mfiord 

faefiOed with 

pml fronds 

» tnTB 

IcBTCB mixed 



p4cn^ ol aeope for dtt 
bonWlM of Cnl^Afiffe. 
ol Male r«rD and ^ 
ilKW oa be nade wilfc 

with ''jnuige^icd totOHai. 
etthcuvn gnmp os ^ aade of tte Jwwy wMh Haml^ pod^ *Vi*J" <3f 
C^ke GoMefaerry aod ibe kaAes twip eomnd with iSfBT-gnT or y^low 
licft^ which ore to be tamttd m not !■%■«■■. Gfeo^a of foli^ee atone 
Unjk well in big pitdwn or taOl dflfc i hadlf it jbk oak aod fir bo<i|^ 
for ioiUfics, can be eOeeUTdy Uended with UBer tasDches U twch, aod 
NinMll Ix^ighs of ordmaij* gaidoD ahmfaa aadi aa funjwir. faooc, aneafaat 
holly, and privet mar he oaed aneBe^allj; H an be talun Mot to maas 
their rather Hombrc foliage too ekaelj. 

Wild Flowers. — Such "ocauDoa" ihii^aB UnfliB bare gnat decorative 
pCVubJHtieH, and clumfjs of gorse id bowk of gPBOi Fambatn or Belgian 
pottcsy may be used for a wiodow-kdge or corxidor witli (4«aaing effect. 
For mixing with cut flowers the folia^ of the French or Globe Artichoke is 
valuiibie, oh ore carrtjt-tops when }inmzed by early fr«ts. and the feathery 
UHjHimgUH. A tall pnlni-Ktiuul, square or rouod, makes a good "Bhowtable" 
for cut (lowere. A rather tall jar febouid be plact-d on the top, and from it 
loii;^ trailK of some creeping plant — tauilas or asparagus fern, if the arraage- 
nieiit is an ambitiouH one; bryony, hopes, or wild clematis, if conceived on 
Mioro mfxlcst lines—may be twined rouud the supports of the stand, while 
low ImdwIs of flowem kIiouM occupy the lower shelves. 

New Use for Pole-screens.— A novel way for utilizing one of the tall 
IxiJ.-HureenH. pupiilar thirty or forty years ago, is to remove the actual screen 
itKolf entirely (it iH generally only a Berlin wool-work atrocity), ajid to 
n-i>hic« it by o hanging IwMiket, either creel or funnel-shaped, attaching it to 
a Mcrew or luw.k drivL-ti into the wood, and tilling it with ferns, flowers, and 
lung trails of cre;L-pL-rH which are twiatcd lightly round the slender pole of 
lliLi Hcr»!«n (lig, 177). 

Cut Flowers for the Fireplace.— It is not easy to decorate a fireplace 
MR-ciSMfullv with cut [lnwer«, if unythiug more thflji the simple jar or 
pitchiT set in front of u wimll acn-en is desired. A pretty plan, however, is 
1,1 hiiVL- the heiirtii cyv«rt.Hi with a aheet of loukiiig-glass edged with narrow 
tnniu^hs, aluoof t'lass, an<] to plrw* ou it a trumpet-shaped clear gtiias vuao 
hulHliugft very lifflit «nd ;.'riiceful gi-ou[«oF flowtTB. the troughs being filled 
with MHialt fui-ii fi-oiHls and flowers uf dwarf habit of growth. This arrange- 
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meDt is very pleasing, carried out with Meadow-sweet, Flowering- ruah, wild 
foi^t-nie-nots, aquatic grasses, and water-lilies, or witii yellow-flags, reeds, 
and marsh marignlds. the grate opening behiod the vuse being concenled 
by a curtain of pale sea-green ailk. It may be »dapte<l for a ball-room 
decoration in winter time by substituting for the vase a basket o£ silvered 
rush holding frosted holly and 
mistletoe and scarlet \*an Thai 
tulips, backed with a curtain 
of either silk or white silver- 
printed Japanese crape. 

Cut Flowers for the Man- 
tel-shelf. — It ia not usual to 
decorate mantel-pieces elabor- 
ately with flowers except on the 
occatiion of a ball or a wedding. 
Yet in summer time it is a 
pleasing custom to keep one 
mantel-piece at least in the 
^ouse — that of the hall for 
choice — completely covered 
with blossoms and greenery. 
A tin or zinc tray must \ie 
fitted to the ahflf to hold the 
nece-ssary danip moss or sand, 
and this can l»e made high 
enough at the tiack to protect 
the wall-pfipi-r. If not, a piece 
of Americjin cluth or oil-ailk 
must be fastened t<i the wtill 
by means of drawing-pins. The 
flowi;rs ami foliage should be 
carefully but not too fonnally 
arranged, the highest at the 
bock and in the centre of the 
shelf, and graduated down to the fern-fronds and sprays of ivy, honey- 
fluckle, Virginia-creeper, jasmine, sweet-peaa, or whatever other trailing 
plant is choai-n to hide the edge of the tin. 

Flowers Grown Specially for the House.— It is, perhaps, a counsel 

of perfection to advise that if a garden of any size is possessed, flowers 
might be gr'own for cutting with a view to the special requirements of the 
various rooms in the house. Yet the suggestion could be carried out to a 
certain extent without difficulty. For example, i£ yellow and red combi- 
nations best suit the decorations of the principal rooms, then flowers of these 
particular hues might have extra space allotted to them, or if the drawing- 
room is ^laintily furnished in a light and fanciful style, blossoms of appro- 
priate type, such aa cartiationa and rosea, Shirley Poppies, and all otlier 




Fig. 177.— folo Screen utii,, ■.-,.[ fi.r Idih^tIiiu I'liint 
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kinds o£ alim-ntttlked delicate-coloured flowers should be jfTown in abundance. 
Wheu the houso is lai'go and wpai-sely funiished, witli corridors and broad 
laudings, free-gmwinc;, taU plautN ans valuable for fllltiig up bare spacta. 
Giant suntlowoi-s, hollyhoeka. " red-hot pokera", and branches of flowering 
shrubs are of service hei-o, and a conieF in the wild ganieu may be devoted 
even to auch weeds a* Caw-pai-snip and Hemlix:k for the sakts of their foliage. 
Tlien, again, if the house be old-fashiouwl, with low-ceiled roonis and old 
Engliah oak Eumitui'e. the plants grown for decorative purposes ought to Ik 
old- fashioned too. aiiid should include all kinds of sweet- acent^nl things: 
Leivender, Sweet-brier, Honeysuckle, and the Rosemary, that only flouriabea 
"where the mistress is imister too", according to an old saying. In thu 
garden also should be planted " the wall-flower, the Stock Gitly-flower, the 
cowslip. Flower-de-luces, and Lilies of all Natures" — as many others indeed 
of tJie fair and fnigmut blosaoiim whose quaint names are to be found in 
Bacon's " Eesaye" aa can be obtained. 

(Fur " Floral Decoration of the Dinner Table", see under " Entertaining", 
vol. iii.) 

SUGGESTS) COMBINATIONS OF CUT FLOWERS. 

Spring-. — Solomon's Stjal. mimosa, and deep yellow tulips, white lilac, 
and parrot tulips; puiple, lilac, and Spanish iria in shades of mauve, purple, 
and yellow; pale pink tulips, niauvi- Spanish iris, and puqile Russian Wolets; 
white narcissi, yellow joiniuils, and spi-aya of hiurel or bay; pale pink 
anemones, early blue forget-me-nots and maidenhair fern; branches of 
Crjitwqiple btoswm, pink tulips, and young oak shoots. 

Summer. — Scarlet gladioli. ^^■h^tL■]l1UHk-ulal tow, and bmwn beech foliage; 
yellow broom, purple flags (cotiinion garden iiis), and frniids of Male Fern; 
Ragged-nibin, white columbine, gm-s-ses and Ljidy Fltji; scarlet perennial 
lolielias and wbiti; Paris daisiLs: orange jx-reiinial poppies, green wild oata 
and Bi"a*k(.n fronds: tiger-lilies and brancbe.s of beech, brown and green; 
white cluster- rases, scarlet goranium.s, and trails of Japanese honeysuckle. 

Autumn. — White lupins, .scarlet cactus dnhliiis, bronze carrot- tops, and 
purple beet; pale mauve cbryHanthcmuiiis or large Miclmelmas Daisies and 
sprays of Spanish L'hestiiut leaves, turning from gi-eeii to yellow; red-brown 
cliryHantbcniiitns and maple foliage; small white Micbaeliima Daisies, scai'lot 
single dahlias, and asparagus; wild cornel (dngwiwd), teazles, scarlet hips, 
and trails of Traveller's Joy; perennial aunflowera, Vij-ginia Creeper, and 
sumach foliage; yellow eliry-santlieuHUU-s and eprays of the Snow-berry tree; 
torch-lilies (tritonias), large white marguerites luid red and bi-own foliage; 
barberry and rowan-berry sprays, white single dahlias, cai'rot foliage, and 
hips. 

Winter. — White Honesty pods and scarlet geraniums, Christmas- roeee 
and yellow-berried holly: branches of Iiay, block-berried ivy, and scarlet 
Van Thol tulips; ferns, mieiUetue, while chrysanthemums, and scarlet j>oiu- 
aettias. 
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Preliminary Work. — When a npw honse has hocn talcpn, th^ gar<len 
is sure to require r great deal of clearing up, no matter ivhat tlie season 
may be, for a tenant seldom takes much care of it wlien he intends to leave. 
At the same time, it is just as well not to bo in too grent huiT}' to make 
sweeping changes. Very o fit- n wlijit at Krnt Bight seems a senseless block 
has been carefully prepared to screen an objectionable liack^round, or to 
shield an espoacfi corner from the violence uf the wt-atlier. It is always 
Siife, however, t<j attend to tlio patJin and iid^^iii^, to Hwecp up ilLI litter, aiuj 
to make a clearance of workmen's df^bne. 

Walks.— Nothing lunka worse than untidy walk.s, and it is khour well 
repaid to weed the gi-avel, dig it up lightly, and roll it down again. Sjilt is 
useful, but it is apt to make the gromid damp. The coaracat rock-Malt is 
the most suitable. Weed-killers ai-e sold^ but, being puiwonous, should he 
used with caution. 

Edffing:.^The edgings ore sure to rei|uire attention. In a well-laid-out 
garden ihey nhould match the genenil flesign. Box always lo(]ks best in 
an Elizabethan comer, while tiles are Rometimes more appropriate for 
defining the gravel paths. In some respects box is apt to be troublesome. 
It needs cJipping in the npring, and in some soils soon becomes ragged, 
while it is a veritable panidise fornoxiou.s insects and slugs. When bos 
does not thrive, tiles should be substituted. They are eiLsily renewed, and 
are not injured when an}' weed-killer is H|ii'iukled on the paths. A blue 
Staffordsiiirt; tile furiiis a neat biH'der, while many difl'ereiit patterns in 
terra-cotta tain be pi-ocnred at different prices. Even plain flat tiles can 
be used. 

Laying Out. — In laying out, it is advisable to bear in mind the different 
points of view from which the geneml effect will lie obaerved, and to 
try t« get as pretty a view from the ilruwing-roiini window as from the 
fiT)]it walk. >Siiuple arches covered with eree[»ei's, such as liuney suckles, 
robes, clematis, or even annuals, such as canary-cree[wra, make efflictive 
screens U} .shut off the vegetable garden, and add mnidi iAi the apjiarent 
size of the grouiid.s. 

Shrubberies. — Evergreen shruiiH make an excellent background if they 
are carefully triuiined and kept within iKJUiids. The only lunx.- for ragged 
shrubs is to cut them right liack to make new gmwth. Common laurel 
and laurustinn.s ean be recommended for exposini portions, and are easily 
kept trimmed. iJerberis, Aucuba, lx)x, Euonymus, Rhododendron, and 
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holly as evergreens, and roses, ForBythJa, Pjtus japoniea, Syringa, lilac, and 
Deutzia as deciduous floweriag slirubs, may be used. 

Drainag^.^A good many gardens are ruined by want of attention to 
drainage, The percolation of water through the soil regulates the supply 
of nourishment to the i-cxits, a matter which is of the utmost importance. 
Tlie longer the drain the. hirger the pipe should be, so that the draught of 
water may keep it clear. Drains should be laid on the Bubsoil with a slight 
fall, the depth depending on the nature of the top soil. In heavy land they 
should be close to the surface. Shallower light land requires no draining. 

It is useless to attempt to drain a 
damp hollow by ruiming pipes 
thi"ough the centre of it; they should 
be placed along the slope. The 
proper method of laying pipes is, to 
put them end to end. and then to 
cover them with straw and twigs 
before the soil is i-eturni.'d to the 





Fig. iTi.-Uow U- Uy Lmul-Anija. 



fig. ITA— Section of CiiOlni; For Dnln nfilUd. 



trench (figs. 17s and IVO). Although the work is practicable at any time, 
it is best done- in winter, when the- ground is more or less vac^rat. Unless 
the fall is very decided, however, it is far from a simple matter, and the 
advice of an L-xperienced man should be obtaineil if poasihle. 

The Lawn. — The laying down of a lawn will be dealt with later, but 
where one already exists attention should he given to it at once if in a 
weak or patchy conditiim. Nothing bnt cnnBtaiit cutting and rolling for 
generations can briug turf to the velvety cuiidition of the OxfonI quad- 
rangles., but it is wondei-ful how soon grass may be improved by carefully 
forking over the hard patches — raisiug them slightly without breaking the 
surface more than can Ix; avoided, A bundle of sharp tliorns, fastened to 
a huivlle and weighted, or an iron ralte, should then be dragged backwanls 
and forwards over the surface. Finally, a rich compost, well sifted, should 
Ik? gi^•^■)l as a top-d leasing, 5 per cent each of lime, wood-ashi-s, and .soot 
being added to the manure. Nitrate of soda and superphosphate of lime. 
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at tha rmte of two or three ounces to the 8(|uara yard, may be water»l in 
as U»e gra^ begins to push through the dn*8sing. lioth arc strong stiinu- 
lanta. Where tiie lawu lh coarse through ncgtcct, all tliat can be dono ia 
to keep the gross very short, aud to sow with the compost seeds of the hner 
kinda of grass. 

Psrin^ and Buminif. — If weeds have overrun a plot which cannot be 
tnndied.or if grass land is to be rcclninied. the whole of the top soil, to a 
depth of about two inches, should be pired off with the spade and burnt 
The bamt earth and ashes Fonn a [uost vahitihle divKitiiig. especially for 
day. Much depends upon the amount of rubbiKti utixed with the eaith as 
to how it will bum, but if a good pile in collected, there sliould bo no 
difficulty. Start the pile with straw or paper, and aromid plnce a circle of 
sticks, wigwam fashion. Over thetw »ouie rubbish should be laid, aud then 
a layer of earth, a hole being left for the admissiou of air. When the fii-e 
is Well lighted, the hole may be closed, and the reinnindiT of the earth 
clamped round, with occasional shovels of ccal-ilvist if the quantity is large. 
Tliis heap will go on suiouldering for days, and wlipn it ia op*ni>d tho tiro 
will be found to have bunied its way light through. 

Trenching. — As reganis neglected or vacant plots in the vegetable 
or flower garden it is an excellent plan to tn.'iich the givnmd deeply for the 
winter, leaving it in ridges in oiiler to exixjse as nuu-h as possible to the 
weather. This help« to decumpoae the soil and to break it up into th» 
constitu>'nt» that form plant-foO"!. 

Seed-beds. — No time should be lost in pi-eparinj; plots for seeds of the 
various plants that will shortly be required according to the 8ca.son. The 
matter is dealt with uiid.r " Vegetables" and " Flowers", 

Clearing' and Digg-lng-.—AU old ci-ops shmiM b.- cleared off and the 
ground roughly dug over I^iggJTig is wiid to Iw the tine.'it cxerci.se for the 
dyspeptic that is known. The sjiade shouli! K* driven perpcndifularly into 
the s<jil, not slantingly, aud the .mxI slmuM In- tuintil ri;^lit uvit. The proi>er 
method in to wheel away the first row of sods to the end: the second row 
then takes the place of the fii*st after the oporation of di;;gitig, and the tirat 
row takes the place of thi? last. This ia the only way to kiiep the land level 
without the use of a j-ake. 

Garden Tools. — These general remnrks on the pivlindniiry wnrk in a 
garden may concdude with a list of the more usi-ful tools tind appliances, 
and their approximate cost 

.Spade, 2«. 6^. to 3s. 6</.: fork, 2^, CuJ.: mke. !,«.: hoe, Ig. (it is host to 
purchase handle, and several bl;i<les to tit): birch hixiom, Sii.: lmn>iw. about 
25*,; lawni-mower (10-inch mower), rather over £2; hedge-clippers, 3>f. Qd.', 
syringe (good), 10s. 6rf,; cans(l gal.), Ss. ^d. or (2 gals.) :l.-, 'Ad.; pmitung- 
knifo, 3s.; budding do., 2.«. Gi/,: trowel. !>'/.; roller (dianiL-tev 20 inches, length 
22 inches), £2. 16s.; thermometer (minimum), 3s.: ladder, 6(/. per round 
up to .'iO. 

Appliances. — Tiles are f> inches in length, and cost fi*om 12k. to 15n. per 
100, acconling to liesign. Drain-pipes are sold to size. (Jalvanized arches 
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cost from 4a 2d.] rustic arches from 12«.; nails for walls, 14a per cwt.; 
raffia for tyiug, Qd. par lb.; cork, 14 lbs., 2«.; cocoa-nut fibre, Qd. per nnck; 
pots (an ainati'.ur's collection of 200, various sizes), lOc; bamboos (2 feet), 
2». per 100. or (4 feet), '.ie. 

Manures, &g. — Rotif;d stnble manure is bust for all ordinary purposes. 
If special manures are ueetled then the fnllowing may Ije HBtxl: — Nitrate of 
Boda costs Ids. per cwt.; sulpliate of ammonia, Ifis. per cwL; BUpei-phos- 
phate, 0«. per cwt; guano, 159. Gd. per ewi.; salt, 2s. HtL per cwt; weed- 
killer, Is. per gal., to make 25 gals. 



THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

The Bupply of good freah vegetables is so important to the health of a 
hout^eliolcl. tluit it is no wonder that the kitchen -garden holds an important 
place iu the average householder's mind. 

Undoubtedly the secret ot" success lies in careful cultivation and fore- 
thDU;:ht. it is of no use to leave the veget-able garden to the last nduute, 
and then rush iu a large number of crops. The result would probably be 
miserably poor, and most of the plants would come to maturity at the samo 
time, go ort' to^jether. and leave the kitchen unsuppUed till a second crop 
could mature. 

Succession of Vegretables. — What ehould rather he aimed at, however 
small the available space, is to pracure a regutoj" succession all the year 
round, and the tables on the next pi^e shows how this may be done. 

CPOpping'.^For all these ve^'ctablee leas space is required than is often 
supposed. Two or three ci-ops may l>e gi'own on the same plot in the ytsar, 
sometimes even two eoncurreiitly. For instance, when the earliest pot^itoes, 
planted in Fehniarj', are lifted in June, the lettuces fiown in the Heed-bed in 
April or May will be reiidy for transplanting to tin.' cleared ground, and 
when they are cnt in August, savoys CJin be planted in their stead. Again, 
the main crop of potatoes is lifted in September, hut there is no reason why 
a green crop of sprouts and cnuliJlowers should not be dibbled between the 
nvwH ill July and August. The potato hanlnia will shade the young plantn 
from the fierce aun; and if the work ia carefully performed the removal of 
the tilhers will not injure thr^m. 

Culture. The great thing la to keep the soil always clean and in good 
heart. Weeds taki; a.s much from the gi-ound a.s a erup^ and must be kept 
down; but even If the hoeing is well clone it is otdy natural that constant 
and heavy cropping must exhaust tlie fertility of tlie land, so that it is of 
the utmost iiuportance to pay attention to cultural operations and manuring. 
By cullumi operations is meant the thorough dei-p digging ot the soil 
between the crops. The spade or fork must rejich the hard-capped surface 
l»elow the top soil and break it up. Trenching and rough digging in the 
autumn iw of tlie greatest value, because of th« action of frost in treeing 
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the cotit)titut;nts of the aoil, thorougli pulverization beiDg as valuable as a 




coatot rujiiiure. Nothing can be grown properly in cloda; the due ivota 




have DQ cliAnce. Froet aloue will cnuh the cloda. 


» 




TABLE OF \T»ETABLE CROPS <Octi»ob9). 


Uoinn 


To Sow, 


TO PLABT OCT. 


VBatcTJioiss RiAiKT mn Tabu. 


^ JuioaiT. 


PekA, ftpiiuch 


... 


Cnbbo^ Celery. Endive, Sttvoy, 
Spmuta. Tvinii|M 




F«bnuz7 


Broad Bcana, Cabb*^ Ctitrg^ 
Lwttuce, PeiM 


... 


Cftbha^ C&uliHower, Endive, 
Suviiy, Tumi]* 




■arcb. 


BcTMul Buuic^ Brocwili, Cfcbhoee. 
Veitr^, Vatttijtotrtr, LelCULV. 
HurruK, OnitiiiK, VvoK, I'o- 
t&lofis, RMtiHhus Spinncli. 
HjiriHtbt, 7'onuttoci, Tumi[H 


Eicttuce 


t;ftbliiigt, C&ulitli^wer. Rndiv«, 
LrttuL'e, Skvoy, TiiniijB 




April... 


Braiu] Ba&Tis Bcana (Frenthl, 
Bvtiiu (Scarlvt Itiinnrrs), 
Itnicxinli, (^(tblio^v, CarrotK, 
(7im/(jfi>Hvr. Lettuoe, Marrau, 
Oninnn, I't-aa. Potaluc*, Ra- 
dinbi*, SiiLuBch, S^irouta, Tur- 

DlpB 


Cftbbage, Ijtt* 


Cabbage, CauUflowen, Lettuca 




■» 


Bruiul Rmuib. BvwiH (FmichK 
Be«nit(AcBrletRunne»|.B«et, 
Bruci'-oli. Vn'tlifioietr. Cttcwn- 
hrr, Ijiittai^. .ViirroiP, Ptaia, 
Pitlatocs. RiK)i»liM. TuniiiJB 


C*hbi»gD,OleTy, 
row. Spruuts 








Jmw 


di ve, Lt Ku.ce, RaiJiahob, Savoy. 
Tumipa 


C^bba^CBuli' 
fluwer. Cu- 
cum be r. Let- 
tuce. Mmmiw, 
Sjiruutu, To- 
matoes 


BrwhI Beana, L«ttuc«a. Pew, 
Pontto«8 (eailittitl, Kfulisltw 




July. 


CablNigQ, Endive, Lettuce, Ra- 


Oa III ill owe r. LeC- 

tucp, Blnmiw, 

8[]TUUt> 


Boatia (bJI sort*). Broccoli. Let- 
tuce Marmw, Vcom, I'nUtbm 
(ouine ill &ud coutuiu«)r K«' 
diabes 






Aofiut 


CAt)l>ng«. CxiIiHffwor, Endive, 
L*Ctuc« Onionj 


C>l>b»ge, Ca.uli' 
flDw«r, Let- 
tuce 


BrauiK (nil Mirt«). Broccnli, Car- 
fLiln, Cm'uiiil»t,-r. Lottut'c, Mar- 
ruw. Ooiona. Peaa, Kadifihes. 
3|>iiiiM'h, Ti iiiiatiM-«, Turaipa 




Septemhsr.. . 




ObUfr-, Let- 
tiMX^ Skvay 


BwHin <Fmn-li|, lleet, Brci«colt. 
C>bbit^(e, Csmila, Ce]enr, Cu- 
autub«r, Lwttin*, Marrow. 
Pew^ Rwliiihce, Spinach. To- 
nutom, Tumi pa 




OcUb«r .. 


... 


flow or, S»v(ij 


Hewa {Frtnrhl, Beet. Broeceli. 
CAlJlH^^. ramita. Ci'Icry, Cti- 
fTiirnber. Lottuce, Marmw, 
8))infM-b, TonuttMH, l\iniipi 




Horember..- 


... 




Beet, CB.bha^ Oanltflower. 
Celery, Endive, Sprotita. T^< 
nipe 




Doaember 


... 




Oabb«|[i; Oaultflower, Celery, 
Eudive, Sprouts, Tinnu|n 


JVol 
VOL. L 


:& — When ih% aui\e u pnnucl ia iullca, the s««ds should Ut sovn ia heat. 

SO 
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RTanuringf. — li m important to remember that mftmire hoa a lees endur- 
ing effect on light than ow honvy land, for the siinple n>ason tliat it soaks 
away aooncr. Moreover, as do plant likea to come into direct contact with 
hot raw manure, the heaps must be allowed to decay before being pnt on 
the land. Nevertheless, it is not well to allow dt!c< imposition to go too far; 

firstly, becauae much valuable matter evapo- 
rates into the air in the process: and secondly, 
V'Cause. on heavy land espiMiialty, the longer 
Bti-aw tenda to ktiep the soil open and pre- 
vents its getting "clung". Celery trenches 
are an excellent mediuiu for utanurLng the 
land; ami where much celery is grown, if 
the trenclieH are well manured and the riMta 
earthed up for winter, there is sure to be a 
good crop the following year. 

Ai'titicial manures ate useful, but should 
be used sparingly. They are excellent for 
ridding the ground of many injurious insects. 
which farmyard iiianurB has a tendency to 
eucDurage. Nitrate of wxla is to Ix! recom- 
mended for any green foliage crop, while for legumiuous plants, sucdi as 
peas or beans, the object should be to supply phosphates, us such plants 
obtain their oitrogeu irom the air. 

SOME GOOD VARIETIES OF VEGETABLES. 




Fii:. !«' — C«lii;r» Trcnpii, I. MHniiri*: 
% U'af luuulJ; 3. UrUiiiurf HoiL 





■RAit.r, 


HUK ClKIF. 


Lxn. 


Brflftd Beans.. 


Karly Xiwvr^-VoA 


Groen Windsor 




French Bea&a.. 


Kiirly [/mg-jMxJfJcd Negro 


Canndiwi Wonder 






Kliftiii's Hnrlv Dwnrf 


Prumhcod 


Enfield Mvhet 


Curot 


Kiirly Hi.-;»rii:t Hinni 


.lumes's 8i'Ar1ct labermediatc 


.. 


Iiebkuoe 


Bri»wn BiU.h (iiutLijiiri sowm} 


Unimlieiiid 


— 




(spniii:! 


Junas's Keeping 


... 


Giant Ruci-ft Tripoli {axt- 






I 


tumti sfiivn) 


... 


... 


P«*.. 1 


Kentisli Itiiirtiv 
Amiiriciiii Wooder 


Vtv, Macltu 

Telephone / 


WiJk«r'« Perpetual 




Marly llii&e 


BeouLy m( llebrAlt 


8chM)l master 
Wkit« Elephant 


TomattMB 


Trophy 


Canff renew 


— 



Hints on Vegretable Culture. — Naturally, dillerent kinds of vegetables 
rei]uire ditlerent treatment, For the bBneHt of the amateur gai*deuer. a 
few hints arr givi'o on tht_' Hpccial culture of each. 

Beans, Broad. — Emns do well on motit eoik Sow in rows 3 inches 
between the plants, and 2 feet between rows. Nip off the tops when the 
flowei-s begin to full. 

Beans, French. — Sow French beans in rows 2 feet apart and 6 inches 
between the seeds. Tliin if necessary. 
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Beans, Runner. — For runner beans HtiKka or trellis-work are required. 

They form an escellunt blind to cover uiiHiglitly sitota. The rows should 
be a feet apart. 

Beet. — Sow in drills 1 j foot apart. Tliin the young plants out to not 
leas than 9 inches ajjart. Take up iu November and put into a. clamp. 

Broccoli, Cabbag'e, &C. — Sow in boxes or on seed-bed. Thin the young 
plants early, and transplant when ready for their final move. Plant out 
from 1 i to 2 feet apart each way. 

Carrots. — Thin early, and pay special attention to weeding. The fineat 
carrots are grown where the most attention has been paid to getting th« 
aoil fine. The drills aliuuld be about 1 foot apart, and the seed, scarcely 
covered (see fig. 181), 

Cauliflowers. — Raise in gentle heat. The late sowing in August is 
only recommended to those who can protect in winter. 

Celery. — Raise in gentle heat. Prick out in rich soil in boxei*^ and 
finally transplant to well-manured trenches. Give 
plenty iif water, and earth up to blanch- 

Cucumber. — Raise in heat. Plant in warm bed 
of manure, covered with soil. (Jive plenty of water. 

Endive. ^Tliin out yahen grown to a foot apart, and 
cover with inverted (wta to bleach. 

Lettuces. — Transj plant from the seed-bed to 9 inches 
apart each way. Never alluw them to go to seed, as 
they sjjoil the giound. Quick growth is essential; there- 
fore they should have rich soil, plenty of water, and a 
sunny situation. After Mav the seeds .should be sown 
as rtfconi iiicudod far cari-ots, and the plants thinned. 

Marrows. — -An old mauure-beap or rubbish-comer 
iu tiie sun, where thei-e is plenty of rich, docayod vegt*- 
tatiori, suits this plant, tiive plenty of water in hot 
^veather, 

Onions. — A gfjod M'cd'U.'d is etwiential. The soil 
should Iju Mvll manurud, fine but firm. .Sow in rows 
8 inches apart, and thin out to 4 inches. 

Peas. — Uich suil suits peas well. Dwarf varieties 
need no sticks. Early peas are much attiicked by birds, 
and need protection. Dress the seeds with red-lead before sowing, if mice 
are troublcstjiiie. Sotv in rows 4 feet aj>art, and occupy intervening space 
with spinaoh, lettuces, or radishes. 

Potatoes, — Plant the "seta" a foot apart, with 2 feet between the rows. 
Two or threL' eyes on each tuber are more likely to produce a gowl crop 
than a whole fwtato with many eyes. Potatoes need to have tlie earth 
di-awn rLiinid them with the hoe when the young tubers begin to form. 

Radishes. — Sow in rich ground and give plenty of water. 

Spinach. — Sow in drills 1 inch deep and 1 f oot apai'ts Cut when ready, 
and leave bases for second and even third crops. 




Tig I'l,— SBrtton.diow- 
liin HK^ihud ot icn'Wiiiic 
Pannlpi and Curota In 
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Tomatoes. — Tomatoes may be successfully grown out of doors. The 
culture ie similar to that of those gi-uwu unJer gtaas, descriljcd later. excei>t 
thut the youug plants iitfeiJ gruduiLl hardening off before being transplanted. 
H the soil is good uo further manui-e will be needed. Pinch out all laUiralK, 
and. whoD the plaut^ have made thi-oe buaehes of bloom ou a tiiiigle stalk. 
stop the main steiii. Keiuove ouly aueh leaves an sliade the fruit that is 
beginning to change colour, and continue to pick off all lateral shoots. 
Tomatoes should be supported by being carefully, but not tightly, tied to 
firm sticks, 

Turnips. — Dresss with soot, and water freely in hot weather to keep ott" 
the lly. Tliin out to a distance of 8 inches. 

Asparag-us Culture.— Of the vegt^tables which occupy the same ground 
year at'tuT year, lUHpiLragua is the mnsl important. To grow it well, the land 
muat lie Lhowjughly citianod tiud mHiiured richly. If the soil is heavy, it ia 
wise to raise the beda, which should be 5 feet wide, with intervals of 3 feet 
between. Three -year-old plants are tho best. They should be prtwured 
from some nurseiynian^i]! the neighbourh<K3d. if possible, for if left long 
out of tlie ground they are apt to die. Put three rows on each Ijcd, the 
outside rows at & distance of IH inches from the centre. Plant in March at 
a depth of 3 inches and water freely Mulch heavily with manure every 
spring, and the bed will prmJuce wl-II for many years. It is not advihable. 
however, to cut the first year after phmting. Dreta the beds every Fijbniary 
with salt. 

Sea-kale. — April is llie month fur umkiug up a sea-kale bed. Rooting 
plants should be set in threes, C inches apart, and a yard between each 
group, Pots should Iw plao'd over these crowns, and uiauuiv or decaying 
vegetation Htuekcd ruimd to foi-ce tin: shoots. Unless they are kept in 
complete darkness, the_\' will not be projwrly bleached. 

Rhubarb. — Rhubarb should Ixr treated in much the same way as sea-kale. 




t'le. I?2 --Scttion at foreiog-tuh vtih Uuivirc 



About March outdoor uiieuvtivd rhubarb may Ix- mulched, and afterwards 
heavily waten;d with lii|uid manure to force the jji-owth. Karly rhubarb is 
obtained by moiiuriug the plants iu the preWous summer, and about January 
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jjiacing barrels or pots over the ci-owna, and stacking hot manure round 
the outside. Under glass the earliest rhubarb is easily forced over the 
pipes. 



THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 

If property managed, fruit should be Available all the year round. With 
€arc in gathei-ing an<l storing, it is comparatively easy to keep up a supply 
of apples and pears till the end of March. April and May are two difficult 
months to provide for, and during that period the ordinary amateur must 
not expect to have much b&sides rhubarb and green fruits. June brings 
with ifc strawlverries and cherries, and from that tinie onward there should 
be no tack nt fruit till after Christmas. 

Proper Succession of Fruit. — For a proper succession, early, main 
crop, ami late varieties slionld be grown. By means of south and north 
walls, the fruiting of early and late sortw can be pi-olongetl further. For 
instance, red currnnta, if trained on a north wall and protected by nets 
from the bmis, ripL-n later and tian<^ some weeks longer than those ^;^wn 
iu the open. On the other baud, ia warm sunny ground under a south 
wall, strawberries will be ripe in May, while later varieties on the north 
»ide may be kept back till late iu July. In the same way it is possible to 
gatliyr raupberries continuously from July to the end of September. Tho 
following table will show when the dilferent fruits should be procurable if 
A proper method of succession be carried out. 



TABCE OF SEASONABLE FRUITS 

(Each month during iDhteh a fruit %* in ttoKm U martat Kitk a X.) 



Tvatt. 


Jul 


Feb. 


Ktr. 


Apr. 

K 


Kay. 


Jww. 


JnlT. 


Ans- 


S«pL 

X 


Oot. 


Not. 


Dm. 




K 


X 


K 




X 


X 


X 


X 
















... 


X 


X 








SIukbarilM 














»■■ 


... 


X 


X 


.._ 


..« 


















- .. 


• *■ 


X 


X 


X 


Ctaerriei 








... 






X 


X 


X 


t • ■ 


... 


... 


CurroiiCB iBlack).... 


«>. 






... 






X 


X 


... 


... 


... 


„, 
















X 


X 


X 


-i« 


.*■ 


... 


Currftnta iWhita) .. 
















X 


X 


... 


... 


•■• 
















• ■■ 


'-» 


X 


X 


... 


».• 


Kgi 














X 


X 


X 


.1< 


... 


«.■ 
















■ ' . 


... 


... 


X 


X 


X 
















X 


X 


... 




... 


--. 


Gr&p«« loutdoor)... 














•■• 


14.« 


X 


X 


X 


ttm 
















..i 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


GrMogigM 














X 


X 


... 


... 


... 


... 
















X 


X 


... 


... 


,, 


«.« 
















•>■ 


.«• 


X 


X 


... 


■•■ 






X 










»*■ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Plums 














4>> 


X 


X 


X 


... 


... 
















X 


X 


X 


... 


■ •• 


i*. 












X 


X 


X 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 
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Planting" Fruit-lrees. — An fruit-trees do not l^egin to bear until Uiey 

are tlu-oe or i'uur ytais .ilil, it is far better to putvlitusw than Ut aticjupt to 
raise thtga. The old-fashioned method of nitikiug aii orclionl was to dig 
a uuiiiliur of hylfs, Kll them with rich earth, and plant the young trees in 
Ihetn. Such a method is radically wrung for many rcusous. The water 

diaining into thcsu holes froni 
the surrounding grouud aooa 
makes the earth iu Iheiu uodJen; 
tht: roots spreatl downwards in- 
stead of keeping uear the sur- 
face; and the added manui-ial 
soil gcuertUly l»ecotnes 8our V<e- 
fore the rootlets can pass through 
it. The fullowing system is uujrc 
rational. The ground should be 
trundled to a depth of 2 feet, 
and well uianiiri'^l, the trees 
phinted HI) that surface- i^ooting 
is encouraged. The illiistratiou 
shows how trees are sometime* 
phiubed with a slate under the 
roots to force them into a lateral 
rjither than a vertical direction, 
so that they may find the nchest 
food. Tliis is done only when 
the soil is deep. During frost 
it is cnstfmnnry in stinu; nur- 
series to dip the rcH>ts into a, 
thick clayey mixture so tltat 
the tiue tibres iMny 1* pr(>tecte*l 
*— i?^ .-^-.,— w^T s- ---^r^- -.J by a thin coating of mud. In 
—"""**' -■ '-'i^.i such cases the ixK»ts .should be 

Hg.lM.-M«0.,HlofPUi.Ui«rPn.ittpe.. ^^.^n ^^^^ j^ ^^^^^ ^^f^^ 

being planted. Prune away broken fragnitnts, and aiTange the root hori- 
KontHlIy And reguhxily. Ihess the earth firmly atxiut the tree, and mulch 
the -surface with niiiuure as a protection against fruat and drought. Kvery 
tree should be carefully staked to keep it upright and finn until well 
rttotod, Novfml>er, if the weather la open, is tlie I>est month for planting. 

Mulching.— Mulching is so imi>ortant that it deserves special atten- 
tion. All kinds of trees and plants aro the better for it Rotten 
mannrc. straw, litter, leaws. or any similar substance will answer the 
])Uif)c»9e, and should be spread on the ainface under which the rf>otleta 
are numing in spring. All water and dressing are then applied ihrougli 
the mulch. 

Pruning. — When a young tree is established it usually requires oceii- 
aional pruning. Every .summer it forms leaf-shoots and fruit-spurs; the 
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object of prafting is t-o encourage the formation of the latter, and to eut)ui« 
a proper shape. Thu method adopted tlcpends upon the object aimed at — 
whether the tree is a standard, a conlon, or an ospaHer. Orchard trtws 
require little or no pruning. (See Plate XVI.) 

Currant -huBhea require pruning in Septomlier. The red and white 
curmuts should have the leading shoot on eacli stem cut back to a length, 
of 6 inches, all the side shoots being shortened to 2 inches. All shoots 
from the riMit or suckers should be removed at the same time, unh-ss it is 
desired to leave one or two 
to rtplaet! worn-out sterna 
f^ruit - trt'Gs, and especially 
eiirrnuts, should be kept well 
open in the CL-ntre, so iliat 
the air can circiiiate among 
the brandies. The black cur- 
rants fruit on the wood made 
tlie previous year, so that 
pnirnng in their ease should 
be conHnetl to thinning the 
shoots an^l shaping the bush. 
Gooselieries require the same 
truatiiii^nt as hiack-furiJiiiUs. 

Training' Fruit-trees.— 
TlieprineipiiliiiL'tliiMlsfLd<ipti'd 
for w(dl-fi'uit trt-es are the 
fan, hurizontal, oblique, and 
cordon; in open j;rouud, es* 
paliers, pyramids, bushes, and 
Btandards ai"e the shupes usually grown. At one time it was the fashion 
to gi'ow large standard treeti;, but, except for orchards, bush or dwarf 
trees (tig. IHI) now find favour. They are especially suitable for au 
amateur's ganieu, as a heavy crop is more speedily obtained and th« 
trees ai'e neat and compact, besides wlucb tliey can be set ao much more 
cUjseiy. a grt-atL-r variety being tliu^ giuwu on the sanie area. Fan 
traiuiug, Iiuri/untal truiniug, and oblique training are illustrated and 
described in figs, 185-188. Fan training, or some modification of it, is 
generally adopted for stone-fruits, such as the peach, apricot, chi-rry, and 
plum. Ilurizontal training is largely employed for pear-tivcs and some- 
times for apples, l>oth on walls and espaliers. Fig. IfiT shows this method 
of training as applied to espaHen*. which an? mowt to be recommende<l 
for dividing one section of the gjinien from another. The priming is 
the same as that recommended for other kinds, except that the leading 
shootit are allowed U> mn as far as may Ixr n-quired and are then 
stopped. Obliqui- training is suited for weak-gi-owing varieties. Cordons 
are grown on single sterna, which may be either upright, horizontal, or 
oblique, as illustrated in fig. 190. Blacb shoot is allowcrl to make only 




Fig. MM • WrII'iIiBpul pruneiL ItctirvrTont Flnib. 
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tan Traintvfi — Thti mnde at tnln- 
InK may Iw auutcil m in Pfg. ISS, when 
tliii tree la >u|i[ulC(l to hav* inftde ita 
flnL Hiree iiIjw.U, At Ui« winter prun- 
ing, s ii cat avei uliorL- UiTce MlltAbl; 
■ILii«l«il liudt, on? to fonii M tiL-K u|t- 
nght IvaJer, Itic i:itli«T*, d «vd *. to girc 
rlM> l« iwo alda linirjf^tiM it n lator Uah* 
(Pl«. lao*. & Md c arc lowctril, llwlr 
p[*c« hnliiK ocrtiplKl hy Uifr two n«w 
■hciuU truiii (J &i»l I*. ThcM In (Dm 
am ml lorCcnul alnVD biliJ* which zIto 
ri«p (u [ha liraiii'li«*il. I, h, ui'l •; whila 
tlic Inndor, cut linclt ■! tli» mmb time, 
pTOililCL-B (rum tbc bUtU l»l«« tiiu »ecUi:iii 
twn «hoot«. / and ff. 

Beruaittanyainias. — flg. l«T. Wlien 
Did yciiing irloril coniliiti ol a tlmrln up- 
rl(fKt Jiuut iir »toi«, It I* cut dowD. u 
at L-, R^KiTe ihiTc tiiiJt, il(ii*l>ii at Uie 
prupKr lii'lft'it foi orinliiatlnK the t*« 
lower horlinnlnl bnmcbi™, ", *, ami tli« 
tlilnl one for Uio uprticlit leadrr. Th* 
lintiii^hn a, b, are lint tralniMl at lomo 
elaiaUuii, In miliar In [iromuti^ (tm Sow 
o( »a,p, but are ifCcrwHrOii l«nt ilown. 
At tlilj lifi»t whiter prunlnic llifi ill»- 
taiico Vctweeu llie iHiiinoiot horlmnUl 
brentliH liclDE il«tennlri("l. two licul*, 
ntiD oil each ildc. n lUtls b«luw tlut 
dtiliiiiT. HIT trlnrlLiI, nni U i>n« lind 
atioTc tlioK tlirr iiiirlitht illciut 1* cUt 
uv«r. Ttins tliEW iiuJ* KJic tIm til a 
Mt^inil palt □( tioHfuntntl ami an lip- 
rlitbt itrni. .Rjr a alnilUr mode ut pn> 
coixllnil all the liurl/»nUl brancliea ara 
au«i-««^rely oriel nal«i]. 

DfiH<7iw rroiJif'ij (|flg. I-B) la •Imllar 
to ht>rlBint*l tninloa. th« onlj dlfTur- 
•niT Iwliik' llvitl Uio branclin feta mailfl 
ki aun apwanla. 



Hs, 188 -ObllqUP Tralniiie 
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fruit-apurs, and the trees should be pruned at least twice in the year. 
In July the shoota should be shortened and thiuued, and in the autumn 




fig. 19S.-Fnilc-tiee utlned u an Ecptllor. 

cut back to a bud pointing^ in the direction that the next shoot Ib desired 
tu take. Pyramid trees (Plate XVL) are familiar in moat gardens. As the 
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FIs- leo.— Ucthods ot tnJnlOB Oardocia. 



name implies, they are pyramid -shaped, or leather, cone-shaped. In pruning;, 
the aim should be to keep the tree well balancetl and open. If the growlh 
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in unJuIy woocly this should be checked by iioofc-pmning. Severe praaing 
of the shoots only increftaes the evil; a check to tho gmu-th is neceswiry if 
Hhori fruit- bwirinir shoots arc wanted. For orrlinary jmrposes the bush or 
pyniiiiid form is must wmveniont, ami far less difficult to manage than the 
mow hi^dily -trained forma 

Stocks for Fruit-tpees.— Tlu': stock is the plant on which the fi-uit is 
buddtd or gmfted. In selecting titx-s, care should be taken to obtain apples 

on the paradise stock ^tig. 
lf)l), pears on quince, 
cheiries on mahaleb. 

Root-ppunlng".— ^Sur- 
face-roo(.iog In-iug essen- 
tial to fruit, old trees and 




Mr 191— Dwarf Trea on I'lrailino flloek. 



also young trees growing 
too vigoTOusIy t*> wood 
are often improved by 
root-piiining. To per- 
fonn this operation, at a distaiiiee of four feet from the V»ole dig round 
and iiTider one half of the tree, sevtn-ing all roots. Ri>place the old soil 
with a fairly rich compost for the new roots to ran into, and treat tlw 
other sidt? uf the tive in the sjime way in tho following year. Root^pnming 
should 1m' dum; in winter. Imt not in frosty weather. 

Budding: and Grafting-.— For those who prefer to raise their own 
fniit-L^'L's iL few lniiT dii'i-etions lii* to tlie methods of budding and graft- 
ing aiv given. Old trees, by iiu-jnis uf grafting, can l« nmdo to W-ar good 
fruit, ami where .s]Mi.De is liniiti'il and trees already exist several kind.** can 
Iw budded on one stock. BudiHng i-s performed in July, preferably in 
Bhowery weather. It consists in t-aking a bud from a good tree an<l uniting 
it to a Btoi'k grown for the purpa'ie (fig. ID2). Select a bud on the year's 
nh^tn. about the middle of the shoot. Cut it out with a portion of bark. 
With the reverse end of the budding-knife sciwrate the bark fntm the wood, 
and the bud is ready. Cut across the stock transversely and laterally, 
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Fir los.— SbitMbiiddltic 
□TT-bnJ<11is|[. A. j^iock Hlth 
T-atiaj>r<l cut, itb; tt. Klul 
reidy t<ii Inurilan. 



formiag a T-ahaped cut. Raise the bark witL the haft of the knife, slip 
tlnj Ijuii under the bark, and bind firmly with matting. The more 4juickty 
the operation is done the more likely it is to succeed, 
As soon as the bud makes a shoot four inches long, 
cut back the original stock to the point at which it 
was budded. 

Grafting is done when the sap begins to run in 
the spriug, and is especially useful where budding has 
failed, There are several methods, but it will suffice 
to explain one, the simplest — cleft-grafting {lag. 193). 
Select a .shoot of well-ripened ivood, cut it off with a 
sharp knife, and shave the cut end like a wcdgo, 
leaving the bark down the outer etigo. Cut acrosB 
the top of the stock and slit down. In the slit insert 
the wedge so that the Irnrk of both stock and scion 
correspond and fit. Bind (irmly, make a pear-shaped 
ball of clay, similar to a plumber's join, outside the 

juncture, and cover with a piecf of cloth, which must be kept damp. Do 
not remove the binding till the shoot is four months old, otherwi&e it 
may l>e blown out. Instead of 
the clay, it is butter to use a 
mixture composcit of reain 1 lb., 
and bces'-wa.^ 1 lb., with suffi- 
cient lard or tallow to soften it 
so that it can be readily moulded 
with the hand. 

This method serves when the 
operation is ptrfornied upon old 
trees with thick branches, Wliuti 
the stock is youngs with a ati;in 
no thicker than tlie scion (graft) 
to be used. side-i;raftiiig is pni- 
ferable. The stuck t.sslit^ed dia- 
gonally, and the Hcion cut in the 
same manner, so that the two fit 
perfectly, at least on one side, 
bark to tmrk. They are then 
buund linidy with inattinir or 
gmfliug uultou. and clayed over 
as recommended for wedge- 
grafting. 

Strawberry Culture.— Straw- 
berries do best in a nice warm 
situation with a strong soil; if a succession be desired, the early vaiietica 
should be planted in a warm comer under a south wall, and the later kinds 
in a more exposed positiou. As soon as the plants have fruited., the ruzmers. 
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i! not wanted for propagation, should be cut off, and the cro>vijH encouraged 
to ripen. Strawberries Bboulii be heavily mulched in the spring, and in diy 
weather they are the better for pltuty of stimulant mixed with the water. 
When the fruit begins to form, clean straw should be laid over the inaiiuro 
in order to protect the berriea from dirt and splashing. "^fVlien making a 
selection for a new bed, always take the first runner and the little plant 
nearest the [>artiut. If these plants are carefully dug up with a trowel, and 
planted in rows in August, they should produce fruit the following year. 
The best strawberries are giowu on plants from one to two years old. 
After the third year they should be replaced with young' plants. 

GOOD VAR[ETIE3 OF FKUTT. 



■I 



Appl«B, IlMcart 



ApplvB, Culinary 



EULV. 



Ctasaiw. 



CiUT&nta 



(Red) ..{ 



Cam.ntB (Blade). 
CumuitBl White). 

Ooi>B»J»rri» 



Nectarinei . 



Fq aches . 



Fmzi. 



Fluin*. 



•{ 



&(r«.wb«tri«8 



II 



RuptMiTleB |i 

/ 



Dijclt(«8 of Oldenlkurg 
Mr, GIndG.ione 
Irish I' each 

Ecklinvilk' tSeedling 
Pott'ii Swdling 
Keswick Cod 1 in 

May Duko 

Elarly Rivera 

Red Dutch 
1a Fertile 

Black Xaplea 



Kar3y Sulphur 
Kt«])«Ake 
Crown Bob 



Lflrd Nftpidr ■[ 

Karly Beatric* 
I>r. Koeg 

Williaiti's Bon Chretien 
.'iirij'iinclle 

l''iiudnnti^ d'Autiiiiine 
Heurr^ d'Aiiiaidis 



Rivers Early Prolific 
£arly Orloana 

Curter'a Prdlifit 
Prince of Wall's 

Pliwk Prince 
Ketrn'ii Seedling 
Ttoyiil Sovereign 
President 



Cox'b OnLnjn: Pippin 
Kerry Pippin 
King of the Pippins 

Blenhvini Omnge 
Stirling Caiitle 

Bliick Hcjut 
Kuutif>1i Red 
FJtan 

Raby Castlo 
Lu ^'er»aillniM 

Ltti'ft Prolific 

Whitfl Dutch 

Wurrington 
Keep-thib 
PiiTHftaton Ooge 
WhitramitK 

Pine Apple 
NewMiu 

iliTisisi* Mifpitinne 
Wiilb-urtoii Adinimble 

DiiyLinne dn Cornice 

Ituroiidtau 
Mn.rie IiOiiise 
Glou Mdrceiu 

Victoritt 

Ciie'e Golden Drop 

•Tetfe'reon'a 

lin^ngftge 

Yallow Antwerp 
Siijirrlntive 

I'^tjiti Pine 
Sir Joseph Paxton 
Hritiwh Queen 
Dr, Hiigg 



Ljm. 



Lord Burghly 

Stuntti!r Pippin 

Golden Harvqr 

Wellington 

N«w Niirtheni OF««nint{ 

Bnimky'ii 3ocdling 

Lmio's i'hncc iVlbcrt 

Morello 



Stock Gnpt 



Victoria 

October 

OiktiUiw 
Winter Nelia 
E(i«(«r B«urr4 



MouAToh 



Oc tuber R«d 
October Yellow 

1.01x1 Napier 
Wat*rltio 
L«t*»t cpf All 
LciKford Hall Seedlinif 
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THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

However difficult it may be to obtain a iv^ar succesfliou of fruit and 
vegetables, there h no reuiicm why auyone with a little s^tace aliould uct 
liave flowers all the year round. Tber^ are abuudaut kiuds to chouuu froiu, 
aud some for every muutb in the year. 

Tilt; tlower borders and front portion of shnibberiea should be planted 
with hardy fHjitimials. such as anemones, sunflowers, phloxes, chryaui- 
themuuix, Michaelmas dairies, peonies, peostemons, and uaiotbeias, Tbeae 
are eiusiLy oKtublished and almost take care of themselves. They yield 
abundance of flowers all through the summer. For riblx>n borders and beds 
in the lawn what are known as bedding plants, i.e. geraniums, keliotrupes, 
lubeliiks, and caleeolariati, are suitable. They may be replaced in autumn 
with bulbs, such as hyacinths, tulips, dafibdils, and crocuses, to flower in 
spring. By the use of such plants the gar Jen ia seldom without attraction. 
A judicious blending of the "bedding" plants witli herbaceous perennials 
aud annualb is by tar the best way to make a flower-garden pictureMjUO 
and iulerL-sttuy. 

Bedding: Plants. — These are planted in May or June. They are easily 
obtained at a cheap rate from nurserymen, or. if a gretiuliouse is available, 
they may be gi-own on from cuttings struck the previous autumn, and kept 
in a little warmth. They will be more appropriately dealt with later under 
"The Greenhouse". Fur bedding pui-poses, great numljera of annuals are 
also userj. The seeds are very cheMp, and with a frame it is easy to get tlio 
young plants ready em-ly in the season. 

Half-hardy Annuals. — The end of Febmar)* i.s the time for making up 
the forcing-bed. About the third week in March it should be ready for the 
pans and Ijoses of seeds, Sowings should be niacle of petunias, verbenas, 
lobelias, fhiux IfrumviOudU, stocks, zinnias, Indian pinks, asters, balsams, 
and ageratuiiis. The list niuy be t-xtended, but those named are all worth 
growing. Use light soil in the pans, and scatter the seeds on its surface, 
tinally covering very thinly with monid. The pans and jjots are better 
protected with pieces of glas.s. and shaded till the seeds germinate. It is a 
great mistake to have too tierce a heat below. As soon us the seedlings 
appear, the shade should first be removed and then the gloss. When the 
plants are establish li-d, but Ijefore they begin to grow spindly, they should 
be removed to a cool liou.se and placed on a shelf near the glass. Keep 
them well supplied with water during this period. Before the seedlings are 
planted out, they sbould be gradually hardened by being exposed in the 
open air. 

Hardy Annuals.^The usual -way of sowing hardy annuals is to put in 
the seeds about April, the result being that the flowers all bloom tf>getIi(-T 
and fade together. It is better to make successive sowings, the first in 
September for blooming the following May, again in March for July, and 
on till June for display in October. There are so many kinds tliat it 
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would be iiupoesiWe to mention all, but hew is u good &election:~Nemo-. 
phila (blue), sweet a]ys9um (white), caudyluEt (white and ciiinson). dwarf 
nusturtiura (scarlet), Limnanthec Douffhisii (yellow aud white), and fijiget- 
oie-not (bhie). The&e are about 6 inches in height Godetias (white and 
scarlet), mignonette, calendula (orange), and Virginian stock (red and 
white) Din tx) a foot, and viscaria, catch6y (blue), cockscomb (crinisou), 
larkspur (various), from 1 to 2 ft X-ove-litjs-bleeding (crimsou), corn- 
flower (blue), lupin (blue and white), sweet-pea ijvariotie). and coi'eopfiia 
{yellow) are all taller, from 3 to 4 feet. They should lie sown very thinly 
where they are to grow, the shoi-tor varieties in front and the others behind. 

Biennials. ^Among biennials, plants that are sown one year to flower 
the next, may be nienttonedr^Canterbury bells (blue and white). 3 ft; 
hollyhocks (various), ft; sweet-williams (crimson and whitt), 2 ft; 
wallflowers (brown and yeilow)^ 2 ft; diantbus (various), 1 ft; and fox- 
gloves (various). 4 ft 

Perennials. — -Of perc^nnials the number is almost infinite, But every 
garden should contain the follnwiiig, in addition ttj tlioae already men- 
tioned: — Moiik's-hood (blue), 5 ft; auiiculas (ilark crimson), 6 in.; cam- 
panulas (blue), 4 ft.; eamationa (various), 3 ft; cohimbines (vanona), 2 ft; 
lily of the valley (white), 6 in.; gentians (blue), 6 in.; polyanthus (brown 
and yellow), 6 in.; pansies (various), 6 in.; iris (white, blue, and yellow). 
2 ft; gA'psophila (lilac), 2 ft: ciickoo-flowore (scarlet), 3 ft.: dragon's-hcad 
(blue an<l red), 1 ft: hellebores and Christ niaa-i"o.se, 2 ft; irises, 3 ft^; ever- 
laating peas (pink). 4 to 5 ft; snHp-dragous (crimson and yellow), 5 ft 

Annual Climbers, -There are etneral useful annuals for training over 
trellis-work or atclit;.s. They include — Nasturtium (scarlet aud yellow), 
Canary -creeper (yellow), Convolvulus nutjtrr (various), sweet-peas. 

"Hie Growing' of Flowers. — It is a giHid plan to cultivate at first only 
a few of the better-known sorts. Of c<jur-se, the ruost important point to 
remember ia the height of each plant. If the bed can be approached only 
from one side, the floweis ahouiri be langed ti"om the dwarfs on the edge to 
lofty dahlias or hollyhocks at the back; if it is a small circular bed, or one 
with paths all round, the tallest tiuwers should be in the centre. The 
second point requiring attention is Cf^lour. It is a niistake to mass too 
many colours at once; striking contrasts between two or three cubura 
only are far more effective, except in very large beds. Small beds of one 
particular kind, in odd corners, art- oftwn charming. For instance, a little 
round or star-shaped lied of dark-.scarlet geraniums ou either side of an 
oblong f,f marguerites liurdered with niignouetic, is an exceedingly attrac- 
tive contrast, and ser^u's to heighten the special beauty of each flower 
individually. A bitd of <Iianthus liordered by nemophila is another elec- 
tive combination, while such flowers as petunias and verbenas, in all their 
varied colourings, are seen to much greater advantage if masn^id in beds 
by themselves than if mingled with other flowers. For a large bed, one 
might BUgfjest the following scheme, working from the back to the border: 
— I. hollyhocks; 2, single dahlias; 3, ctictus and double daldias; 4, pompon 
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dAhlias: 5, everlastings; 6, asters; 7, heliotrope; 8, ivy-leaved gemniams 
(dwk -green leAves): U, ■white- lobelia. 

Flowers for Shady Places.— In shady places, ferns, foxgloves, prim- 
roses, lily of the valley, pansios, ladies' slippers, London pride, Chri»ttnas- 
roscs, and auriculo-i gi-ow well. London Pride, For^t-me-not, and Twin- 
flowerod Narcissus are especially suitable for growing under large trees. 

Flowers for Sunny Places. — Violets refjuire a south aspect w-ith much 
aunsliine, if wintur tiuwers are wanted, they should have a west aspect for 
later blooms. Flo\iLra tliat do best in plenty of sunshine are wallflowers, 
phlox.'fuchsias. stocks, balsams, suoHowlts. 

Useful Plants. — Useful plants which will flourish almost anjrwhero are 
Bwoet- Williams, poppies, nasturtiums, columbines, coreop.sis. aconites, and 
most of the tall plants. Plants suitable for growing in dumps and tiUing 
op odd places We snap-dragons, foxgloves, gladiolus, Cant-erbury bella, 
eiiigle hollyhocks, iris, pidox, and the tall white, red, and orange lilies. 

Where there are large spreading trevs on lawns or gruss-covereti spaces. 
as in some of our old gardens, an exceeilingly pivtty eHect may be obtained 
by planting narcissi, snowdrops, and cit)cu.scH haphazard, as it were, among 
the grass. 

Some Less-known Beauties. — There are some flowers very h'ttlegrown» 
■which on account of tht-ir bi-aiity certainly deserve a wider popularity. 
Of these lUrlytra fpectabUis (the "bleeding hfart " of the northern coun- 
ties) well repays the grower, its pale-green foliage and rose-coloured heart- 
shaped flowers rendering it an object of considerable beauty. It will thrive 
in any moderately goo*-] ground, in a not too shadj* spot. Love-in-a-mist, 
■with its delicate azure-blue Aowlts nml fern-like foliage, is another beauty 
comparatively seldom met with. It reriuire.s good ground and a warm 
aBjKici toi"each perfection. The deep-blue gentian {GmtuimL acttiiliji) must 
be gn>wn in a very sunny situation; it makes a brilliant and imcomroon 
border. The fritillnriea also should not be neglected. (See fig. 194). 

Flowers for Smoky Atmospheres. — In small town gardens it is often 
difficult to know what flowers to choo.se. Stocks, pinks, pjTethruma, 
phloxes, antirrhinnms. penstemons, delphiniums, aubretias, and columbines 
can all be grown snccc^'ifnliy even in a smoky atmoiphere where the more 
■delicjitf ]>laii1.s would have no cliance. 

Carpet-bedding. — Is there no place in the modern garden for carpet- 
bedding/ There is one situation where it looks very efleetive indeed, and 
that is in raised beds on a lawn. A neat geometrical patti^rn should bo 
first planned, and the colours selected to form strong contrasts by ari-anging 
together a few of the plants available for the purpose. Then the work of 
planting may Ire tx-guti. only the smallest and most compact flowers lieing 
used, and these set closely together to cover the ground. Finally, the edge 
of the lx:d should be smoothfd up witli the hack of a wet spade, much in 
tlie manner that plasterers adopt when setting cement A narrow running 
border also looks well at the edge of a lawn. For breaking up the 
monotony of a broad stretch of grean, carpet- bed ding is an admirable style 
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of gardening, though for 
gcroei'al purposee mixed 
borders are to be pr^ 
ferrcd. 

A Rockery. — The con- 
struction of a rockery 
reijuireB both taste and 
care. If odd stones from 
a quarry are easily ob- 
tained (hey nioue should 
be used, but if the boles 
of felled trees can be had 
more easily a tiaturHJ and 
picturesfjue arrai]j,'etiient 
can be made with them. 
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ahould be placed 



Kiir. IM.— I. Dielittn tp^ttabili*. Z. Lon-bf 
Bitibl iXigtUa itamtufetM) : 3. Kritlllarla^ I, 
Uecp-bluu UciitJBD [Gtrnliana acaittlt). 



A sloping bai]k may W made 
into a rockery b3' brcakinjf 
up the sc»rl into irregular 
Inmips and fixing the stones 
in and about them, beginnriij^ 
lit the lx>ttoin and working 
ii|>\vurds. The provision of 
'*T cosy iiiKjks and pix-kt-ts for 
small iLJpiiie Mnd lierlMiet'ous 
phjuta Nliuuld he the Hrst aim. 
The arrnngenient of the stones 
should be informal, su tlint 
when finiH}ied it will look nat- 
ural rutlier than artitiL-iiil. A 
tjuai'ter uf an hour's .study of 
a well-made rockery wuuhl be 
of great lielp. The tix.'C-bole« 
iDot-s upwards, and arranged so aa to avoid a stiff or 
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forniftl effect. By planting grovmd-ivy or the smnll-leaved ampelopais here 
and there about them a nice effect i-s noon produced. Rockcrif^fl afford 
ercfllent positions for ferns. A heap of soil with piocs.'! of brick or clinker 
stuck upon it iH not a rocken', nor ia it a suitalile place for any plant, 
except Irish ivy to cover it a** quickly as possible. 

Rockery Plants. — Greeping-jenny, Tjondon Pride (osccllt-nt for shady 
places), stone-crop, cerastium, Christmns-i-oseB, Alpine Rockwart. snowdropB, 
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Fir- itt ~y RocUrr. 

oi^Tia, Wiiitftr Aconite, iloublu daisies. Alpine auriculas, crocuaeat 
"«w all very suitable for a rockerj'. Among ferns, PvlypiKliuTit mUgare, 
BUchnuvi spieant, Laatrea Filix--nuis, Lixttrea dilaiaia, PotyatichiLTn acuic' 
atum, Cyslopteris j'm'jilix, AtJtyr'tiim FiUx-finmiva, and Scotopendrium 
vtUgart are all hardy. All kinds of nioRscs and stnall-jeaved ivy may be 
grown too. 

Bulbs and Tubdrs. — Snowdrops and ci-ocuses are the earliest plants 
to flower out of doors, but frum their season onwai-d there may be a suc- 
cession of bulbs in bloom in something like the following order: — Anemone, 
dafibdil, hyacinth, joucjuil, narcissus, scilla, tulip, peuuy, lily, gliidiuliis, 
iris, and tuberoee. The dahlia is also a tuberous plaut, but should be 
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rig. im.-CotttiHineUinlDr IVuiilnK for Brbrid 
fgrpeuud Uomi. 



aiartcd in heat in )[ay and 
muHt not be exposed to frost. 
The restore hftrdy.aud though 
all the better fur being' raised 
aft«r flowering wben the 
leaves have withered, they 
may l>e left where they grow. 
and thus treated will increase 
and form large uiasses of 
bloom. Btilbs, as a mte. pre- 
fer a light soil; heavy wet 
land is fatal to mcst They 
Nhonld be planted betveen 
(Jclobcr and Mai-ch. according 
to their season for flowering. 
Pinks and Carnations. — 
The cnriifttion has bten well 
termed the florist's pride, and 
the flower is so beautiful that 
every ouo should grow a few 
plants at least Layering is 
the usual method of propa- 
gation. In July and August 
a sidc'shoot is trimmed with a 
sharp knife and then cut ludf 
through. It is then pegged 
into soft sandy ground, where 
it soon roots, after which the 
layer can be sepai-ated from 
the stock. CamalioDs are 
divided uito hc-lfs, flukes, and 
bizan'eH. Seift* are, of course. 
o£ one colour. Flakes are 
atript^d with one colour, and 
bizuri'es ai'e marked with 
several colours. Here aiv a 
few of the best kinds to 
grow: — Goldlindor (sulphur, 
striped), Terra-«oita (edged 
pink). Pride of Peosburst 
(yellow), Bride (wliite). Baby 
Castle (salmon, serrated), Sou- 
venir de la MaUuaisoa (fleith- 
colour), Uriah Pike (criraHon). 
Picoteos have the margins erf 
the petals coloured. 
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Roses. — The soil for rosos should be prepared and fairly rich, but not 
»-<>o full of dung or manure. Thoy may be grown as hushes on their own 
roots, or budded on brier, iis standards budded or jjrafted on the brier 
iti the manner alruady desci'ibed for fruit-trees, or as climbers. Pi-obably 
the last method yivea the most flowers, the staadard the most enjoyable 
flowers, and the bush aysteni the least trouble. Pnining should be per- 
formed in the iBpriog; it retards the growth a little, which, in our climate 
is generally au advantage, for frost is very apt to injure tlie young shoots. 
Vigorous shoots may be trimmed back to two or three eyes, but if they are 
weakly not more than one should be left on each. The general directiuna 
given for pruning fruit-trees are eijually applicable here. Tea-roses require 
verj- little pruning, but hybrid perpetuals should be cut back hard every 
upring. 

Roses may be propagated by means of cuttingB. or by budding, grafting, 
or layering. Cuttings are taken iu August, and should be of the current 
year's ripened growth. They should be firmly potted in light sandy aoiL 
They may then Ite put in a cold frame and shaded till they show signs of 
r.x>tiug. when they may be placed either in a healed frame or on a slitdf in 
a warm greenliouse. In the latter case, when they are well rooted they 
should be returued to the cold pit, potted separately, and in the spring 
planted out. 



If Good Ctimhtrs. 

MAr£cbal N it*] (uudt- rglnuu). 
Gli'ire lie Dijiiit. 
F^licitt- Pprpetdelle. 
Bnitkniaii (evergreeuX 
ClKstiuut Hybriii. 
Ojjhirie. 
Aiinuc ViJifrt. 
W. A. Rii'tiMrftBon. 

MxilfllllL- PliltfUt. 

BOve d'<>r. 
Criiii)«)ii llniiibbr. 
(^rniiiic PiJIar. 



19 Gofxl Sffbrid PerpetuaU 

Anoa AUiieff. 

B.-iron A. <U: Rothiu^liild. 

B«aiity i.if Wallhaiu. 

Cliarl«a Miitgottiii. 

Duulii^s uf C'uiJiiiiiigljts 

fniiieral JiicqueriiinotN 

Glory of C'liritliimt. 

La Frail ce. 

Mrs, Jobii Ijtiiig. 

La Reiutt. 

Faiil Nrrou. 

Pride lit W.-iUhmn. 



I? Good Ttat and Nomttet. 

Felleuberg. 
Ri-ine Victoria. 
Bliiirie II. 
Sarfrauo. 

S<iuvi;nir d'uQ Ami 
Coint<-t»e de Nad a iliac 
Oimoeoa 

Marie von Houttv. 
KiLiwria Auguxt-u 
CoEuU.-a>^ R. du Pare. 
Vio'iuiit'ewi Fulkuatooe. 
■Autia Olivier. 



Chpysanthemums. — The amateur has made the chrysjintliomum his 
own, antl ULTlaiiily he could Imve ehaseu no plant more suitable for special- 
izing. It ifl very easy to strike. Cuttings may Iw inserted from Noveinljer 
till March, and arc taken from the young hIiohIh tlwit spring up from the 
roi-ita of the paront. If fihuilfd each in a small pot, and tliun in a hand- 
light or cold frame half-tilled with light mould and covered with a piece 
of glass, they nipidly strike root. The young plants should be repotted in 
April into 4-inch pots. By the l>ogiuning of June they may be hai-denod 
out of doors. They want a gootl deal of water, and the soil must never be 
allowed to get dry. liarly iu July they may be finally potted into large pota, 
and should be staked and firndy lit-d. and as soon as the buds are formed 
they may lie liberally supplied with soot-water, cow-dung and water, or 
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other atimulant. This ts the time fordisbuddhig, if show flowers arc desired. 
Nob iijoi'o thou one bud must be left on a. brauch, and nut more than three 
or four at the most on one plant i£ the bloomji are to cuiue to perfection. 
At the beginning of October or before the fruit COines the cbiytiantheuiiims 
should be taken into the houtse. They must not be ci'owded, and sliould bo 
allowed plenty of air. They do not require more heat than is siillicient to 
keep the frost away. After flowering, the old stalks should be eut down. 

Cbrysftiutht'Uiuins may also be grown out of doore. Tliu rootsi should be 
divided in the spring and the stalks cut away after Uowiiiiug. Of course, 
grown in this way the blooms are niucli suialJer but more plentiful Really 
good tlowers may be grown on plante trained agaijist a south wall. CUrys- 
ttiitlioumms like a strong loamy soil, a compost of loam (2 parts) and halt 
mould (I jMirt) being excellent. 

Flowering" Trees. — When there is ample space or a backgi'ound ii^ 
fill up, flowering trees are worth attention. Hawthorn (whiti;* and redX 
horse-ehostnnt, lilac, laburnum, and mountain-fiah will grow alnuxst any- 
where, even in smoky air. The common dark-gi-een hoUy also tbrivtrs in 
any soil and place, but the variegated sorta need sheltered po^itioDs. 
M(Ujyiolia Tulan does best in a wann spot The flowering cuiTant gi^ows 
well in damp places. The straw beny- tree (ArbtUus Uncdo) grow.s best by 
the sea-side and where there is much lime in the soil. Catalpa. almond, 
Pyrns fforifninda and P. spectahUis, robinios (acacias), and alders also 
desL-rve a place. 

Among shruKs, in addition to those already mentioned the following 
bhould hv m)ted: — Portugal Lauipl. eutoneafiterH, broomn, iTicIuding Cytisxut 
avdyetipvfi, magnolias, altluTas, heaths, azaleas, iluwering currant and 
hydrangens. 

Perennial Creepers and Climbers.— AmpehpsL" V<fifcftii is by far the 
Im^sI cliuilxr I'H- jflaiiting to run rapidly over a building and train it.self. 
Virginian creeper is beautiful in autumn, but requii-es training. For an east 
or north wait plant. Jumnivn}!! Tnn7i//*)T-)(m, cotoneaster. Pymn japonictx, 
e^cattuiiia, Cralifgua /ji/iitcitntlto,, and tliu hardier varit-tles of the clematis 
may be recommended; wliiile on the south or west aspect, magnolia, 
wistaria, passion-flower, many varieties of clematis and honL-yauckle, and 
white and yellow ja.'^mine grow and flower freely. S'llanavi Jir.tnihioif/cH 
is a Iwnutiful creeper for a south wall, but retiuii-es much care, as it is apt^ 
to suffer in a severe winter, and the same may lie said of Ftvmo'ntiit cati- 
farnica. Roses arc, of course, most benutifull for this purpose. Against a 
south wall plant Mnrechul Niel, Gloire de Uijon, C'heslmnt Hybrid, Dcvoni- 
ensis. and Noisettes; against a north-west. Dundee Rambler and Fi^Iicite 
Perpctuelle: and against an east, Gloire de Dijon and Chesliunt Hybrid. 
It must he borne in mind, however, that rosea will not grow cveiywhoi-e, 
and in smnky places and some of the suburbs of London it in advisable not 
to attempt their culture. 
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THE SUBURBAN GARDEN. 



The dweller in the suburbs of Londoiu or of any other large town, 
cannot expect to grow every one of the beautiful flowers that lit; a/lmires 
in the gardens of his more tuiLuiuite couutry cou.sm, a smoky atmonphei-o 
and heavy soil being fatal to the growth of the more delicate blossomsi; 
sUll, much can be accomplished even under such conditions, with careful 
Selection and gixxi cultivatinn. 

A Garden of Annuais.—^ Where expense and time are serious considera- 
tions, a garden of annuals has much to recuioniend it. But two tilings must 
be bonic in mind as necessary t-o euaure success — good seeds, and thin 
sowing or severe thinning. Hardy annuals may he sown in position ai 
any time between February and Septoiiiljer, but Marcli and April are tlie 
sowing mouths fur the pi"oduction of summer display. Half-hardy annuals, 
i.e. stocks, asters, ngeratuin, lobelia, &«., should be sown in March in a frami*, 
on a gentle biittom heat if possible, and planted in bed or border in June. 
The following are the best for gene]*al use: — 

Frotit Hav. 



Age nit um, 

AtiltT (aiiiiinierl. 
Cimlytuft, 

t'oiivolvulua miiiur. 
PiimthuH I'liiiieiiait 

£scliw.'liiiluia, 

Oniliunlia. 

Cilia. 

Oddfltin. 

Lobelia. 

M ignoDvtbr- 

UiinuluB. 

XiutiirtiuDi, tlwarf. 

Nemi'pliilii. 

PIioccUa. 

Phlux UruniiiiMiidii. 



fecund Hovi. 
Ailutiia. 

AlutiBoft. • 

Hftrloiiio. 

CaltiiLtliLla. 

f'alliopfljs: 

T'ontftiirco. 

ClirvicKLth. cartiintitm. 

( 'liirkiv. 

Jleliclir^THum. 

Lriii'kfijiir. 

Liiiaria. 

IJniitn rubmm. 

Lupin. 

Marigold. 

Piijjpie*, 

Riullii'^'kia. 
Silent: p^ndiila. 

ZujniA. 



Third Rtno. 
AniAinntbuH. 
Argeniuiie. 

Uuliaialiua (nun flower), 
liuputieos gUndulifeni. 
I^valL^ra tninirHtn'ji 
Nnstiirtiiun. tall. 
Ki»i)U3 (castor^oil). 

Swtet-pea. 

Zea Miiyit (fntliau com). 



Permanent Gardens. — K a more permanent ganlen be desired, the old- 
fashioned perenuials described in a ]>revioii8 section are the best. Beds of 
them can easily be gi-own in u suburliaii ganlen, as most of them are of 
haniy growth. Itullts and tulH^rous plants ait- included in the perennials. 

To Hide Wooden Walls.— The mu^ightly high wooden palings which 
serve as a division between so uiaiiy tnwii ganlciia may easily Iw covered by 
climbing annuals, such as nasturtiums, caitariensis, or Cmi^^dvuiiiB majt/r; 
even scarlet-i"unners may perform good service in this way. But to 
cover the Ixaird permanently is a more difficult matter, as Virginian and 
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other creepers do oot cling readily to a wooden wall, and it becomes almost 
a necessity to Iiave a trellis-ivork placed against the wood if a permanent 
screen of creeper is wished for. The Virginian creeper and Ampelvpns 
Veitckii will then grow well if a little care is bestowed apon them, bat the 
clematis is not so successful, though the common honeysncklo and tbe 
•lapaneae variety may be tried. If the boundaries are of brick or stone the 
task is easier, and a list of suitable plants fi^ covering them will be found 
in the section on creepc-rs and climbers. Ivy is the beet oi all pemiauent 
coverings for such positicais. 

Wire Arches. — Wire arches, when covered with creepers, are very 
effective. One of the best positions for tliem is at the opening from the 
flower into the vegetable garden. Covered witli clematis, oasturtitiin, 
Canary-creeper, hop, or Morning Glory, they add much to the beauty, 
diversity, and even to the apparent space of the garden. 

Garden Banks. — The usual form of a suburban garden is an oblong 
stretch of gmss, with a path round it, a border bed, and at the end of the 
garden a bank. A charming feature can be made by planting the bank 
with ferns, foxgloves, prinimses, iris, and similar flowers. Some hardy 
ferns useful for this purpose are the Common Pol3T>ody, Harts-tongue 
Fern, and the Lady Fern. 

Screens. — It is often necessary in a small gartlen to hide an unsightly 
comer or ahnt out an -agly view. For this the giant polygonums are 
highly to be commended. They grow to a height of from 8 to 12 feet, 
require no care, and form a most effectual summer screen. 

Evergreens. — Some evergreens that will Hourish in any soil and atmo- 
sphere should certainly find a place in the town garden- Evergreen Oak. 
box. aucubas, holly, yew. and the hardy hybrid rhododendrons are alt 
suitable, while privet, with its pretty sweet-smelling white flowers, makes 
an ideal hedge if one is net-ded. As a hardy evergreen edging for lieda. 
£rica camea is exceedingly useful. 



WINDOW GARDENING. 

Few persons are content with the once familiar green-painted box, 
with its ntiseral'le evergreens. Its appearance was not beautiful, and was. 
certainly unnatural. The first step towards artistic window deooration 
was the suUstitutiou of Virginian cork for the green paint, and it was & 
Step in the right direction. Where a house is covered with a l»nght^;reen 
creeper such as Ampelopsia Veitchii the upper windows may well be fitted 
with frames covered with cork; but instead of bosea of earth, pots are 
preferable, they can so readily be changed as the flowers go oC To blend 
liarmonioasly with the creeper, pots of nasturtiums. Canarj" -creeper, ivy- 
len^-od gerauiiim, toad-flax, or .Scuri/rajw «arm<rti(o.sa should be used accord- 
ing to their Season, the last-uamed being useful when the more ephemeral 
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varieties have died down. All t!ieae plants are trailers. Behind them may 
come pota of geraniums, fuchsias, and marguerites, but it is useless to try 
to grow delicate succulent plants where the sun beats fiercely on the south 
side of the honae. On the north side, only ferns and the hardiest plants 
should be attempt-ed. Musks and giant mignonette can be tried anywhere. 

On the lower stories something more elaborate will probably be aimed 
at. What is done muat, however, to a large extent depend on the shape of 
the window itself. A plain flat window does not offur much scope. A stand 
in tiers may be arranged behind it, and pots placed thereon, with a basket 
siiapc-nded from above containing a few trailing plants. A bay or bow 
window offera much more scope for decoration. Outaide, one is sometimes 
fortunate enough to have a balcony or embrasure, and then the window 
gai-den can be made really effective. 

Window Boxes. — In the case of an ordinary window, a frame to fit it 
must be firmly 6xed, and ornamented with cork outside. The bottom should 
be raised from the sill to allow the water to escjipe freely. On either side 
ft small trellis tilioulil be fastened to the- wall At thy tcmt of the trellis 
plant creepers and train tliem up. Along the front of the box, pots of 
creepers and trailers must be arranged to ftitl ovtr the cork. Bthind these 
come the ordinary flowers in their season. From the centre of the arch 
overhead suspend a basket filled with trailing plants. An exctllont efiect 
is produced by trailing tropiL-olum in front, and by planting mignonette, 
pink geraniums, and marguurites tn the box, and Cavtjyaiiiila isophylta in 
the basket, none of thera being difficult to grow. For the trellis, Japanese 
honeysuckle is very Miitable. 

A Balcony.— ^Vith a balcony the row of creepers should come first, and 
of these some must fall and others climb the balustratles. At either end 
tall pot plants slmuUI lie grouped so as to hide the Iwxea In a warm aspect 
the blue agapanthus in well adapted for this purpose, while cbrysauthemums 
can be used later. ^ 

Soil for Window Boxes.— Tho soil is an iin{iortant point to consider. 
Too maiiy [kmsouh umc; the fii-bt that conies to hand, aiid think by the 
addition of plenty of manure to make up for tha original poverty of the 
compost. This is a fatal mistake. The beat soil should be obtained, for 
ptanta growing in so suiall a space need all the nourishment they can get. 
A good compost can be made of loam, a little well-rotted manure, and sand. 

Give the boxes or pots ample drainage. In exposed positions endeavour 
as far na po.swil>te to slii-ker tlie plants fixim the hot sun, or they will soon 
be dried up. In any casu they will re'|uire frenuent watering. 

Flowers for Window Boxes. — Th« following are suitable plants to 
grow:— 

For spring: snoM'drops, crocuses, hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, and villas. 

For Kumincr and autuiim : calceolarias, fuchsias, geraniums, petunias, 
musk, mignouttto, lolxilia, marguerite, asters, ten-week stock, heliotrope, 
pelargoniums. 

For winter: euouymuB. cupreasus, variegated ivy, box, and aucuba«. 
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Tliese htivAy shrubs will occupy the box until the snowdrops and hyacintlis 

appear again. 

For baskeu, Saxifrnga mxtfyientom is the most suitable perhaps, though 
ivy-leaved gerAniums, p'Ptnnias. musk, fajJipanu/a itujphyUa or froffjlis 
(cottager's bell-flower), nasturtiums, Creeping-jenny, and Canary-creeper are 
charming trailers for baskets or to trail down or climb. A small wire arch 
could be fixed with each end in the window box. and the creepers trained 
over it Of course these are summer flowere; ivy or periwinkle should be 
snhetituted when severe weather comes. Of ferns, the Common Polypody 
and the Hart's- tongue are as hardy as any. 

Indoor Gardenin^.—A stand to fit the window is the first essential for 
indoor gardening. These stands are not cheap; and, of course, they must be 
lined with zinc, and l>e water-tight. 

If the frast can be kept out and an even tcmpemture maintained, much 
the same plants may be grtiwn in a window as in a greenhouse. Some 
of the bfHt are clematis, maurandya, colia'a. roses, amaranths, carnations, 
begonias, pliyilocactus crnssnla, cxileus, fuchsius, azateae, ice-plant, trades- 
cantia, and pelargoniums 

Where the constant care of flowering plants cannot be undertaken, the 
window fernery supplies ii verj' pleasing feature in a room. The edges of 
the box (which must he on a stand and roofed over with glass) should be 
8 or 9 inches high; a zinc lining, perforated for drainage, must he provided, 
and the box tillpcl with rather light turfy mould, mixed with a little charcoal 
and Hund. The ferns muat be kept well watered, and the cobc left open an 
inch or so every nioniing to admit the air. Any of the following fenis ore 
fluitahle: — AdviviiLTn cajdiluu'Veneni'. Anplenium aiittum and vivipai-um, 
Danallifi hnlUiia, Lomuria ffihlKi, Nc^ihrodiuvi lanlU. Polypodiutn pectina- 
tUTTt, and Pieris cri'tica. and semdutn. If the room is light-til with gas. 
maidenhair fern,k are not likely to do wetl, and it must never be furgotteu 
that draughts are fatal to most plants. 



THE GREENHOUSE 

Thertj is a woiidurf id t'n.si-iiiaLii)ii filti'.iit a "' hit of gla-ss"; no one who has 
takt'ii to gardening at all seriously can hai'e escjipL-d it. To grow some- 
thing out of its season, to raise dt-Ucatc plants, to keep roots and cuttings 
thi-ough the winter, and to gi-ow a few gi-ape.'*. are objects for which 
every aii)ati.'iu- strive-s. X<nv thi-re are greenhouses and greenhouses — from 
the loi'llv pHliu-house, such iis that at Kcw. to the liome-made .<»tructure, 
liwiti-d by aji oil-lamp, that one sees oti allotment fields: from the stove- 
lionse. with its moist -waniith that renders bi-.-athiug difficult, to the cool - 
housy used only Cor storing hardy plants. In these pages an ordinary 
Hinall greenhouse, with simple heating arrnngements for keeping alive the 
comiiiuiRT kinds of planU-*, will principally be kept in view. Tlie span- 
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roofed house that is built partly in the ground, and runs east and west, 
is the best for forcing, as it gete all the sun possible. A " lean-to" set up 
against a wa.ll \a more suitable for vines and trained fruit. The latter 
is. of course, the clienper of the two. Tiiis is ita chief reconimendiition, 
though uuraon'men often have one or two "lean-to" houses on the noi-th 
Bide of a witll in which to keep back any plants that are wanted later. 
Both kinds cun be bought very cheaply in part«, which anyone with a 
little knowledge of carpentering can easily put together. Whether "lean-to" 
or span, the house should not lie sunk <leepiy in the ground; any slight 
gain in heat is more than counterbalanced by the damp and lack of front 
light. 

HeatingT- — For heating, it is beat to buy a saddle-back boiler and hot- 
water pipes, and to have them fitted in the houge; then, if the pipes are 
kept full and a good fire banked up on cold nights, there is no need to 
worry about fix«t. If this is too costly, a tortioise slow -combustion stove is 
not a bad substitute, but the ntmwt care iiui.st, l>e taken that the chimney 
piping does not leak. A patent top slionld he fittt-d to the chimney to 
prevent a back draught* In a auiall house an oil-stove acta fairly well if 
kept very clean and properly trimmed. But in tlie case of hAh these stoves 
bowls of water siiouKl W placed on the top for the purpose of keeping the 
air uioist and absorbinf; noxious fumes. 

One point is worth noting in fixing the hot-water pipMS. Always see 
that they have an upuai-d slope from the boiler, for the tendency of wat«r. 
when heated, is to rise, and if the highest part of the pipes is close to the 
boiler the circulation is hr.und to be ilefective, Tttere ought also to be an 
escape-pipe for the steam; without one, there is always the risk of an 
explosion. 

If a night temperature of 40' is mamtamed^whfch can he done with a 
little house at siunll cost — sltiIs can he. raised, cuttings rooted, and ffrn.s 
and flowers grown all the year round. Tt is even pos-sible to gi-ow grapes 
and tti force strawbi-nies. 

Ventilation. — .Small pUnt-houaca arc apt to be improperly ventilated, 
with the result that the temperature and atmosphi^ric moisture vary 
extremely. Tliis is moat unhealthy for plants. Bottom ventilation should 
be used by preference, the tnp or roof vii-ntilators being neces.sary only 
when the tenipiTJitun! cannot ntlierwise bti kept down. 

Cutting^. ^Cuttings of gpi-aidniiia. jM-largnniunia, &c., should Ije t;iken 
from the well-ripened new wrxid, just Inflow a joint, in August, or as t-arly 
as possible in spring from plants grown under glaas. In the former caao 
they !nust be plnnted in Ixixes about -i inches deep and 2 J feet long, filled 
with a mixture of loam, sand, and either leaf-ninutd or partly -decayed 
tnanare. The cuttings when inserted in the soil should be well watered 
and then places! in the open air for a time, but U'fore the first frost they 
should be moved into the greenhouse. It is impoi-tant to keep them only 
just moist, not sodden, and the leaves should not be wetted. CalctHilarias 
are struck in the suuie way as geraniums, but not until September. 
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Verbenas. Iieliot ropes, fucliaifts, and some others, are generally struck 
in pote in spring. The cuttings should be planted in sandy soil, and placed 
on a Bhelf near the rt>of gloss. The four Violas and pansies should lie 
ploiitetl in a cold frame or hand-light in autumn, and kept close till rooted. 

Lobelias require a good soil and alight heat, Pyrethrums abouid have 
very sandy Boil, and should be placed in a frame and shaded from the aun. 
Golden Feather is propagated in the same manner as geraniums. 

Greenhouse Pla.ntS.^The following is a brief list of the mo6t BuitabLe 
plants to grow in a small greenhouse: — 

American aloes are very healtliy plants and give little trouble, as they 
need not be repotted for years. They i'e<|uire only a top-dressing of fresh 
loairi, with a spriukling of bone-duafc or charcoal, evLTy year. 

Arum lilitis shoold be planted in soil composed of loam and manure, 
mixed in the propoi'tion of two to one. They are the better for frequent 
syringing and require plenty of water. 

Aspidistras are very useful for decoration, because they will thrive 
almost atiywhere. even in a sunless room, The roots should be divided occa- 
sionuUy, or else the plants should be moved into larger pots in the spring 

AsparagihS j'lamojmg nanu-f is a moxt graceful foliage plant, excellent 
for cutting, aa the sprays last much longer than maideijiuir fern. Soil: 
2 parts loam. 1 part peat, I leaf-mould, with a fair addition of silver sand. 
Water liberally except iu the winter, when the roots should be kept nearly 
dry. Give an occasional dose of liquid mftniire. 

Azalea.s require plenty of water, and the soil in the pots should always 
be kept very firm. For flowering, place them at first in a northern aspect, 
and nfterwjir<l.s remove thein to a warmer spot and syringe twice dail}*. 
Pot in good peat and sand. Shade in very hot weather. From August to 
the end of September they may be placed in the open air to ripen. 

Begonia tubers should be ]Mitted in a mixture of Inam 2 pnrta, leaf- 
mould 1 part^ and well-decayed manure 1 part, with a liberal nddition of 
silver sand. Place the pots in a cold frame, wnter verj' little till they are 
gi'owing well and then more freely, and give an occasional dose of weak 
liquid manure. When they are comtng into bloom, place them in the 
grft'nhdUHo. With a little care a succession of begonias in bloom may Ije 
had during six montlia of the year. To get them in flower early they 
should l>e fitiirted in heat in March. 

t.'aeti require plenty of light and sun. Water freely in summer, very 
little iu autumn and spring, and scarcely at all in winter. Grow in small 
yiot-s and see ttiat the drainage is good. Soil: 6 parts loam^ 1 charcoal, 
1 Siind, 1 Ijiick rubble. 

TroL- carnntinuB shoiild have a wann position and plenty of water, but 
not so much as to make them sodden, The more air they get the better. 

Cin-'i'ariaH do Ijest in a cool place close to the glaas until they come into 
bl(Hini; they should l.»e shaded from the sun in spring and suiitmer. Ba 
careful iilKjut watering, extremes nf drjTiess or moisture being fatal. Ven- 
tilatti well, and give an occasional dose of liquid manure. As they are 
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very susceptible to attacks of green-fly, the house shouM be f«inigate<l 

occasionally. 

Cj'tiaus (Geniata) should be kept moderately moist at all times. Pinch 
back the shoots after flowering. Keep the plants in a oool position, and 
ventilate freely. 

Deutzias ueod attention after they have finii^ed blooming. Useloaa 
wood must be cut away, the soil loosened, and a top-dressing given of loam 
and bone-meal. They are best in the open air in summer. Water well, 
give lifjuid manure occasionally, keep in a cool \i\tux in winter, and increase 
the heat gradually until the bl(X>m shows, 

Ferns, such as adiaatums, asplyniums, davalliaa, and selaginellaa, will 
all grow well in an ordinary greenhouse if they are placed in a sheltered 
position, watered fitjyiy, and allowed to stand on a damp shelf in simimer. 

FicuH d(jes well in a warm moiat house, if wel! watered and protected 
from draught. Sponge the leaves occasionally. 

Oloxiuiiia when flowering must be watered freely, and the temperature 
should not be lower than 55° or 60°. When they cease blooming place them 
on a cool shelf and give just enough water to prevent their flagging. "When 
the leaves have quite faded cut them od', and keep the pots m a dark place 
at a tempemture of 45". 

Huyn canuvm, is a lovely plant when grown in a pot, and trained on the 
back wall of the house, or up a pillar. It thrives well in the shade, and 
needs only a rnorlerate degree of heat. 

Hydrangeas are much improved by an occasional application of soot- 
water. Keep them to a sunny position and veutilate freely. Winter in a 
cold frame and repot in spring. Place them out-of-doors in full sunshine 
during sumuier When propeily treated the plants are covered with flowei-s, 
which last for a long time. 

Hyacinths should be planted in well-drained 5-inch pots, containing 
the same soil as for begonias. Preas firmly down, leaving the neck of the 
bulb alwve the surface. Stand the puts on a layer of ashes in the open air, 
cover them with cocoa-nut tibre or cinders, and wlien the slioots are about 
an inch long remuve them to thy gret-'uhouse, very grailually accustoming 
them to light. Thuu place them on a slit-lf near the glass. Water them 
very little until they are placed iu the greeidiuuse, but afterwards more 
freely, occasionally with weak liquid mauuru, 

Lily-o£-the- valley ( under gla-ss), Lilium auratinn, and LUiiLmsptfciontvi 
require much the same treatment as hyacinths. L'duan vandidttni. sliouM 
be potted in September or October in rich sandy soil, and placed iu a sunny 
poaition in a cool house. Do not force them fonvard too quickly. Treat 
LUium Ivngijtorujit in the same way. 

Narcissi (under glass); proceed as for hyacinths. 

Pelargoniums should be watered very little from autumn till February, 
then mure freely. Give liquid manure when the (Iomct trus.ses begin to 
show. Place them on a slielf about IU inches from the glass and ventilate 
freely. 
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Plumbago should be k«pt rather dry in winter, and repotted in spring in 
loam and dfcayed leaf-mould. Wati^r freely in summer. 

Roses, such as Mar^clial Niel, when grown in a greenhouse are usually 
planted in an outside border, the stem being piossed through a hole in the 
wall, which should be stuffed with hay in winter to prevent the frost from 
entering. Suitable soil for roses is composed of good loam with a small 
<iuatitity of soot and bone-dust. The roots should never be allowed to 
become dry. During the pf^riod of growth roses should he .syring*>d twico 
daily. Manuring is only necessary if the soil in the border i.s exhausted, 
when a top-dressing of artificial manure or the application of liquid manure 
is advisable. Mnrechal Niel is wrtainly the bcHt kind to grow indooi-s. 

Cucumbers. — After the lierltling plants have been cleared out in the 
«arly summer, cucumbers may take their place. The seeds should be sown 
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in heat about the end of February, and by the time the honse is ready 
for them will have become good strong plants. They should be potted 
in large boxes or pots, with j^lwity of drainage and a layer of chopped 
turf alxive it. The soil should coiiHist of loam and mnnuie. The best 
way to procure it is to make up in the autumn a heap of alternate 
layers of turf and manure. This lieap by the springtime will be mellow 
and ready to Ite cut down for potting. Place the ball of the plant in the 
centre of the pot and press the mould lightly round it, being careful not 
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to bruiae the fibroue roots. At tirsi the eoil should not more than half-fill 
the pot, but more t»houlJ he udded by degret*. 

The illut^tration (fig. lUN) shows how the plant should be trHuiei], bub 
where tliere is a ti'ellls or wire in the house the runners may be cari'iL-d up 
it equally well. The framework illustrated is built up by driving two 
stakes firmly down the sides of the pot and tying lateral sticks across tlieiu. 
Pinch back tht plants at the third joint in order to drive the strength into 
the fruits. They grow vtry frefly, and by this means a dozen to twenty 
cucumbers may be obtained from a .single plant. Every other watering 
luay be with liquid manure when the plants are established. Keep them 
always moist, and syringe the leaves well every afternoon about four or five 
o'clock. 1q the hottest hoiu^ shade is beneficial, as it pi-events drooping. 

Tomatoes. — Tomatoes differ from cucmultors in that they need a dry 
air. Fur this reason the two are best kept .separate, an airy sunny house 
being most suitable for tomatoes. The seed should be sown in hea,t at the 
end of January or the beginning of February, and as soon as the seedlings 
are big enough to handle tliey must be placed in small pots, and after- 
wards, as required, in larger ones. At the end of April they can be planted 
in a border in tlie house or grown in pots. In either case, after they 
begin to show bloom they must not be forced or overfed. The difiiculty 
in tomato growing is not in growing big plants but in getting them to 
fruit. This is best etlecttd by cheeking them when blooming. Pinch out 
all lateral shoots as they appear. Train the tomato on a single stem, 
and wait till the b3o<»m liai set Ijefore giving either much water or nouriah- 
uieot. Stop the plants altogether aftH?r the fourth bunch of fruit and then 
feed freely, but do not water the leaves. They may be very successfully 
gi-own in a sheltered border in the oiien by following the same cultural 
directions, except that they should not be planted out before June l.st, and 
should be stopped at throe bunches. If all the fruit is not ripe by autumn, 
it will nex-ei-thelesa ripen and colour well if kept on a dry shelf, but on 
no account must it be exposed to frast. In case of disease burn all the 
haulm. Tomatoes and potatot-s should not follow one another, being siniilnr 
plants; either do well after celery, 

Rhubarb. Forced. — AlM>ut the second week in November the roots to 
Iw forced .slmuld bt^ planted in Kixe.*) containing rich snil and pluced on the 
greenliouHi' pipes. They must be kept in a dark sfHit, and covered so that 
they Clin U- e<wily .syi-iiiiged. With plenty of water and heat, rhubarb may 
genorally In- hiLd iiljoiit three weeks aftei- forcing is commenced. 

Strawbeppies, Fopced. — In July runners must be taken and placed in 
8-inch pots, filled with turfy loam, tleca\-ed manure, and a little bone-meal 
and soot. Plaut them firmly and mm down the soil, water regularly, and 
as soon as the roots fill the pots turn the young plante out into 6-inch potB 
for fruiting. Water well twice a day in hot weather, and stand the pots on 
ashes in the full sun to ripen the crowns. In the autumn plunge them up 
to the rims in oahea for the winter, and bring them into the house t-arly in 
February and place them on a shelf near the glu&s. Water freely, aud give 
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Hfiuid manure twice a week when the flowera show. Fruit may be looked 
for early in May. Sir Joseph Paxfcon and Keen's Seedling are good stan- 
dard vurititiea to grow. 

Vines.— Grapt!H can he grown either in the greenhouse, or gainst a 
wiinii MJill tiuL of doors. But it is imiwrtaiit to gut the kind most suitable 
for the special purpose. An attempt, for instance, to grow Muaeatel grapee 
in an ordinary "h-nn-to" would probably result in failure. For that 
purpose the Lest sorts are Black Hamhurg and Sweet-wnl+r. 

The roots should be planted in an outside border and the stem brought 
inside the greenhouse. Water freely, but do not make the ground too 
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moist. Occfl-sionally give liquid manure composed of i ok. of Pernvian 
guano dissolved in a gallon of water, especially after the j^pes swell and^ 
change colour; hut as it is a strong manure it must be used sparingly. 

Pmning^Hg. 199"| is important, and should mainly be done in the autumn^ 
if it ia delaj'cd till Rprin;j, wlien the vines are full of .sap, they are likely to 
bleed. Two stems are enough for each plant; the length must, depend on 
the amount of roof space. If one of them .shows signs of exhaustion, 
another should be trained up to take its place, the old stem being cut 
away when the new one is strong enough to bear. When pnining, shorlan 
all latL-rnlw, leaving only three or four buds. Thin out the alioota that 
start in tlie flpring, selecting for growth one on each spur, and stop it after 
the first bunch. The bunches also will need much thinning if the gwpes 
are to swell properly, and any that attain a coustderable size 'should be 
supported by ties of raffia. Sunshine and plenty of air are essential to 
proper colouring. 

Syriuginij should be done frequently. It is also advisable that the, 
vines should be thoroughly painted with strong soap-suds when all the 
leaves have fallen. If a small quantity of sulphur is added to the water 
it will dcstifiy any larvje of insects. 

Mildew, the commonest disease among vines, ia usually the result of 
defective ventilation. Sulphur is the best cure. It can be either dusted 
over the leaves, or sprinkled on the hot-water pipes. This operation re- 
quires caution. 
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In case of an attack of green-tly, fumigation will be jiocnasary. Tlie 
aimpIeBt methoJ is as follows: — Obtain on ordinary old tin bucket and 
make a f«w holes in the bottom and aides for di-aught. Into this place 
8 few red-hot coke-cindera and upon them a looae layer of toboceo-paper. 
Keep on adding paper and inducing it to anioke freely until the house is 
BO full that the path cannot be seen when the operd.tor Btauda upright. 
Syringe heavily the following morning. It is alwolutely essontial to aee 
that the tol-rtceo-papor Joes nut flare, otherwiBe it will injure the [njliage. 

Plants that require mope Heat. — If there is a second greeidiouse 
available, where the temperature can be kept mneli higher than in the 
useful house, many flowers can be gi\)wn tliat eonld not be auooeaefully 
cultivated in the cooler atnioBphere. To mention but a few, there are 
etephauotis, bongainvillia, allauianda, aud dipladenia as elimhci's; while 
gardenias. beg*_miaB, poinsettia, gloxinia, ei-anthcnnmis, hibincua, sensitive- 
plant, and ainaryllis are beautiful plants that need only oixlinaiy care. 
Though orchitis aud palms hardly corae within the category of the 
umatAiur'a possible successes, a few sorts may be grown in the tecond house. 
f>f the latter, Laiania borbtniica, Phienix reciinata, Aveai UiteHceniM, 
Kentias, SeafuHhia eleijana, Eiiieiiit edulis; and of the former, Dttidntlnuni 
twhile, Cmlogyne crislaia, and Cypr^edium iiufigne are the beat kinds for 
an amateur to grow. 

PITS AND HOT-BEDS. 

• - 

Cold Pits. — Cold pits and frames are most oonvenient when C4in.stnicted 
with hinged lights, the necessity of pulling tliera on and oJf lieing thus 
avOTded. A very effective cold pit may Ije cheaply constructed by making 
walls of ttirf some eighteen inches bigh and a foot thick, digging out the 
centre bIx inches deep, substituting cinders, and Hnally putting an old Ught 
on. This rough -and -rea»iy pit will serve to protect such plants as violets, 
hydrangeas, calceolarias, and pansies; in<leed. if ploc-ed in a sheltered posi- 
tion and covered with siicks in frosty weather, it can be u-^ed fur geraniums 
and fuchsiaa, wtiile, with care, even pelargoniutus can lie kept in it. Such 
a pit 18 most useful in spring to hanh;n oH' plants before Betting them out 

Hot-beds. — For heating a pit or frame fermenting material is generally 
used. Where stable manure is abuuduut no gaj-dener should be without a 
hot-btd. In a brick pit the manui'e is placed at the bottom, and. after the 
first fierce heat and fumes have passed, is eo^■ered with fibre or mould to a 
depth of three or four inches. Such a pit serves admirably for mising 
young plants ham seed, the pots being inserted iu the mould. Making up 
a. hot-bed for a frame is rather diflerent, Equal parts of manui-e and leaves 
should Ije obtained, and the manure thoroughly shaken out and Uiixed. If 
it is too dry, add two or three pails of water per bon-ow-load, At the end 
of a week or ten days tuni over the heap again, and after another three 
<la3rs make up the bed. Build it firmly and equarely. trampling down the 
nianure as tightly aa posaible, and leaving a margin of 18 inches beyond 




the frame each way. Finally, place the frame on the bed> and whem I 
thermometer shows that the heat is beginning to steady, pnt in the earth. 
In this frame the heat will, if the bed is properly built^ keep up for ten or 
twelve weeks, by which time the sun will have sufficient power to ripen the 
CDCumbera or melons planted in it. The plants should be set in turfy 
loam ID the centre of the bed, and as they take time to spread there is 
plenty of apace for pota or boxes of seed. The cultural directions for 
cucumbers in EranieB are the same as for those in the house, but in the hot- 
bed the syringe may be used freely, and ventilation given dui-ing the day 
by slightly tilting the lights. If the bed is made in February and,- seeds 
are aowii at onct, Bucuuibera should be cut by the end of April, 
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